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PREFACE 


I T has been considered advisable to make each volume 
of this series complete in itself, and the Introduction 
is consequently longer than would otherwise be necessary 
since Sections i-iii are as pertinent to any portion of 
Chaucer’s work as to the special tales selected. 

The editor has attempted to give a clear and concise 
outline of Chaucerian grammar, but the main Stress has 
been laid, as is perhaps fitting in one of the greatest of 
English poets, rather on the literary than on the linguistic 


The most original portions of the Introduction will 
be found in Sections i, iv and v. 

Section i covers, of necessity, ground that has been 
frequently traversed, but, though a recapitulation, it is 
hot a repetition, for no work has been referred to, however 
briefly, except from first-hand knowledge. 
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In Section iv the editor has given the history of 
the Clerkes Tale much more fully than can be found 
elsewhere, comparing it with the originals in Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and also with the moste interesting of 
later versions, while in Section v the sources of the 
Squieres Tale have been investigated as carefully as 
our existing knowledge admits. 

L. WINSTANLEY. 


October, 1908. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. 

CHAUCER’S PLACE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The life of Chaucer, as generally computed, covers the 
years from 1 340 to 1400 or, roughly speaking, the latter half 
of the 14th century. 

It may be safely said that, in every great poet, two 
elements combine to raise him to eminence : one being his 
native genius and the other the conditions of the time without 
which that genius could not have come to flower. The 
exceptional character of Chaucer’s talent is proved by the 
fact that he stands so far above his contemporaries, but it 
should not be forgotten that the times were specially favour- 
able to the production of the first really distinguished poet in 
the history of English letters. 

English literature had been the first literature of modern 
Europe to show a true promise. Anglo-Saxon literature, 
which is sometimes spoken of as if it were a mere essay, was, 
as a matter of fact, very remarkable for its time. It cannot 
of course be ranked in any class even faintly comparable 
with Greek and Latin literature, but it was the first vernacular 
tongue in which modern Europe attained to self-conscious- 
ness. French and Italian were still hardly to be distinguished 
as languages, being scarcely more than dialects of mediaeval 
Latin ; Latin, becoming syllabic and not quantitative in verse. 
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was still their literary tongue 1 during the period in which 
Anglo-Saxon poetry flourished vigorously 2 . 

It is also the first of the Teutonic literatures, even the 
great Icelandic sagas with their unrivalled pictures* of early 
Teutonic civilisation being several centuries later in point of 
time. 

England seems to have owed its vernacular literature to 
the fact that it was so largely christianised by Irish monks. 
The Celtic monasteries were in the habit of using their 
vernacular tongue — Erse — in their literary work, which was 
only one sign of that independence of Rome which charac- 
terised them in many other ways. They seem to have taught 
this habit of using the vernacular and not Latin as a literary 
language to their English converts, and, as the north was 
christianised by the Irish monks, it was in Northumbria that 
Anglo-Saxon literature and Anglo-Saxon poetry began. The 
metre was the common Teutonic alliterative line; the lines 
were accentual and not syllabic; according to rule there were 
four stresses to a line, and the first three stresses bore allitera- 
tion ; the line had a marked caesura. This poetry was mainly 
imitative and the larger part of it, like the Genesis and Exodus 
of the Caedmonic cycle or the Crist and Andreas of Cyne- 
wulf, consists either of paraphrases of biblical narrative, of 
subjects suggested by the New Testament or drawn from the 
stores of mediaeval saint legend. This imitativeness is per- 
haps due not so much to lack of originality as to the zeal of 
new converts. That the English could produce fine original 
work is shown by the epic of Beowulf ; this, though $iitten 
down by Christian scribes, must be pre-Christian in its com- 
position as it plainly dates from the time before the English 
had left the Continent, when they were still heathen. It is a 

1 ‘ La plus ancienne po'sie fran^aise aujourd’hui connue est la 
Cantilene de Sainte Etilalie , attribute a la fin du ix e siecle ou au 
commencement du x e .’ Aubertin. 

2 The Caedmonic poems are ascribed to the 7th century, those 
of Cynewulf to the end of the 8th. 
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true type of early Teutonic literature and shows affinities 
with the best subjects of other nations, such as the Grettis 
Saga (Beowulf like Grettir the Strong slays two demons, one 
male anemone female), and with the Nibelunge?i Lied (Beo- 
wulf like Siegfried is a dragon slayer); many of the person- 
ages mentioned in it are also known to general Scandinavian 
literature. 

Like the Icelandic sagas some centuries later Beowulf 
shows the power of depicting Teutonic life nobly, simply and 
truthfully ; it shows the nature of the Anglo-Saxon coast 
settlements, their simplicity and loneliness, the way in which 
they were cut off by the sea in front and the moors behind ; 
it shows the preoccupation of the race with agriculture, war 
and seafaring; it depicts the character of their ideal chief 
and warrior ; and it shows us the superstitions which were 
really a part of the life of the time. Its poetic level is rivalled 
not infrequently by later works, but on the whole it is the 
finest part of Anglo-Saxon literature, precisely because it 
is the most original and the most truly English 1 . 

After their conversion, however, the English were very 
zealously Christian and, as Bede’s story of Caedmon, the 
inspired herdsman of the monastery of Whitby, sufficiently 
proves, they regarded the gift of poetry as something by 
its very origin superhuman and therefore consecrated to 
religious service ; the old Teutonic belief, found in many of 
the sagas, that poetry was the gift of superhuman beings, 
is simply carried over into the Christian belief that it is the 
direc'Cgift of God. 

Deficient as their literary education in many ways was, 
these Anglo-Saxon poets have a real Miltonic seriousness 
as regards both their subject and manner of treatment, 
though it must be confessed that they would probably have 
interested us more had they been i^ore egoistic and, like the 
Icelanders, considered themselves as a fit subject for their 
art. There is, however, notwithstanding the subjects, a large 

1 The events in Beowulf seem to refer to the 6th century, though 
the earliest MS. is of the ioth. 
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original element in Anglo-Saxon poetry, and, if only by 'the 
naive anachronisms they are always committing, the English 
do reflect a good deal of their own life* 

The subjects that the Anglo-Saxon poets undef stand the 
best are battle and seafaring ; they describe these excellently, 
with the utmost vigour and realism, and, oWiously, with first- 
hand knowledge. The hate and fury of war are raised to a 
real grandeur of expression in the Judith , and any poet in the 
world might be proud of the passage in the Exodus which 
describes how the host of Pharaoh is overwhelmed in the 
waves of the Red Sea. 

The Andreas tells how St Andrew is sent to the rescue of 
St Matthew who is imprisoned among the Mermedonians, but 
for Cynewulf 1 the real centre of the whole poem is the sea 
voyage that St Andrew takes, and the description of the 
storm might be placed beside the very best of modern sea 
poetry. Of the minor poems some — such as the Wanderer 
and the Seafarer — are devoted entirely to the sea, and show 
the same spirit as the Andreas ; these are fully original. 
Again in the later Chronicle a few pieces — such as the Battle 
o/Maldon* — are equally original and unsurpassed as fighting 
poems. The Maldon piece is Homeric in the calmness of its 
courage, in its clear deliberation of detail, in the force with 
which the warrior is depicted in Byrhtnoth and in the ‘old 
comrade’ who fights on to avenge his lord’s death and who 
tells his companions that their courage must grow greater as 
their numbers grow less. 

Northumbrian poetry, full of power and promisF’as it 
was, had unfortunately but a short life ; it and the fine 
culture of Northumbria were ended by the same cause — the 
harrying of the Danes. Everyone knows Alfred’s lament 2 — 
the more powerful from its calmness and its absence of 
rhetoric — over the decay c of learning in England, in which he 

1 The Andreas is probably, though not certainly, by Cynewulf. 

2 In the Introduction to his translation of Gregory’s Regula 
Pastor alis* 
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mentions the change that he himself had seen with his own 
eyes from the time when Northumbria stood filled with 
churches and monasteries, when scholars from all over the 
Continent sought learning there, to its desolation and misery 
after the ravages # of the Danes, when its monasteries were 
burnt, its libraries and churches destroyed, and learning was 
at such a low ebb that there were very few who could so 
much as turn an epistle from Latin into English. Alfred 
himself made a heroic effort to restore English culture, and 
amid his many occupations of fighting, building a navy and 
governing, he achieved a very remarkable feat — no less than 
the creation of Anglo-Saxon prose which is as definitely 
West Saxon as its poetry is Northumbrian. 

He gave it philosophy in Boethius, ecclesiastical literature 
in Gregory, geography and universal history in Orosius, and 
national history in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which owes 
all its sap and vigour to his work. 

Anglo-Saxon prose is mainly of a secondary character, 
i.e. translation. Now and again, however, something more 
original shows itself, as in the Introduction already referred 
to or in the voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan introduced 
into the translation of Orosius. Ohthere’s voyage was round 
the North Cape of Norway and as far as the White Sea, 
Wulfstan’ s was an exploration of the Baltic. They form a 
splendid adventure piece, true and realistic, but with its 
realism saturated by romance, and they show that the saga- 
making faculty was implicit in the English too, and might have 
been developed with a fair chance. 

The most valuable part of Anglo-Saxon prose is un- 
doubtedly the Chronicle ; it is the most original, it shows for 
the time an -advanced conception of history, real fact as 
distinguished from mythology, and a truly intelligent narra- 
tive of the great struggle between English and Danes. 

Alfred’s prose had worthy successors in ^Elfric and 
Wulfstan, who were ecclesiastics and whose work took largely 
the shape of religious homilies. 

West Saxon prose, however, was destroyed by the same 
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agency as Northumbrian poetry — the inroads of the Danes. 
^Elfric and Wulfstan are full of laments over the horrors of 
the time : the cruelty of the invaders, the decay of law and 
order, of righteousness and honour among the English them- 
selves. 

Anglo-Saxon literature, so great an achievement for its 
time, went down in the chaos of the warring nations. In the 
same chaos the language began to disintegrate. English and 
Northmen spoke closely allied tongues with similar but 
different grammatical inflections ; they could communicate 
with each other, but they did so at the expense of linguistic 
refinements, and English, especially in the north where the 
Danish influence was strongest, changed its grammar rapidly 
from the Anglo-Saxon model. 

The Norman Conquest of 1066 ended little that was of 
importance in English literature, but it prevented anything 
like the recrudescence of the old Anglo-Saxon poetry or prose, 
and it hastened the change which had already begun in the 
language. 

For nearly three centuries a foreign tongue and a foreign 
literature received the place of honour on English soil : 
French was spoken by the ruling class, it was the tongue of 
the court, the law and the schools, and it was the learned 
language in so far as the learned language was not Latin. 

Anglo-French flourished greatly and was for a time a 
serious rival to French itself. English literature never ceased 
to be produced, but it was in a thin and unimportant stream, 
and by degrees French influence became predominant even 
in that. 

The Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse gave way to French 
end rhyme, though many traces of alliteration remain, and 
much Middle English verse is a confusing mixture of the 
Anglo-Saxon accentual system with the French syllabic. 
The subjects were taken increasingly often from French, 
French romances became common, and there was a tendency 
to turn for material to the great international cycles of the 
Middle Ages — those of Alexander, Charlemagne and Troy. 
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By the 14th century the French versification, syllabic and 
with end rhyme, had conquered the Anglo-Saxon, though, 
curiously enough, in the very moment of what seemed its 
complete triumph there was a deliberate literary revival of 
the alliterative line. 

The breaking in of French tradition explains why there is 
so vast a gulf between Anglo-Saxon literature and Chaucer ; 
the difference is so great that at first they hardly seem to 
belong to the same nation. 

Chaucer’s life covers the last half of the 14th century, and 
liis original literary production its last thirty years. Many 
causes combined to render the period a remarkable one both 
for England and for the Continent. The Continent and 
Italy especially were already feeling the first breath of the 
Renaissance ; Italian architecture had produced many of its 
greatest triumphs; in art Italy had seen the great career 
of Giotto, and abundant successors were following him ; in 
literature Italy was greatest of all, it had produced Dante, 
the first modern who could rival the chief of the ancients, 
and Petrarch and Boccaccio were Chaucer’s own contem- 
poraries. The study of Greek was beginning, though only just 
beginning, great libraries were being founded, great princes 
were patrons of learning, poetry in the person of Petrarch 
received a kind of honour that had never been known since 
the days of Horace and Virgil. Now this spirit of the early 
Renaissance is one of the chief sources of delight in the 
Italians, and its breath can be felt in Chaucer also. He did 
not know Greek, but he was in other respects well skilled in 
the learning of his time ; he knew excellently Virgil and Ovid 
(though not, apparently, Horace or Lucretius), he knew 
with intimate love the great Italians ; he has real zeal and 
passion for learning. 

In the Hous of Fame the eagle says to him: 

4 of thy verray neygHebores, 

That dwellen almost at thy dores, 

Thou herest neither that ne this; 

For whan thy labour doon al is 
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In stede of reste and newe thinges, 

Thou goost hoom to thy hous anoon; 

And, also domb as any stoon, 

Thou sittest at another boke, 

Til fully daswed is thy loke 1 .’ 

We may well imagine that the picture of the Clerk of 
Oxford in the Prologue is largely a reflection of Chaucer’s 
own youth ; he is poor but happy, he prefers books to any- 
thing else, even rich robes and musical instruments, he is 
always glad to learn and glad to teach 2 . 

Chaucer’s interest in Italian literature will be dwelt on 
later. His interest in art is shown by a good many passages 
in his works, particularly in the Hous of Fame and in the 
wonderful description of the three temples in the Knight’s 
Tale. 

‘ The statue 3 of Venus, glorious for to se, 

Was naked, fletynge in the large see, 

And fro the navele doun al covered was 
With wawes grene, and brighte as any glas. 

A citole in hir right hand hadde she, 

And on hir heed, ful semely for to se, 

A rose gerland, fressh and wel smellynge, 

Above hir heed hir dowves flikerynge. 

Bifore hire stood hir sone Cupid o, 

Upon his shuldres wynges hadde he two, 

And blynd he was, as it is often seene; 

A bowe he bar, and arwes brighte and keneV 

It is impossible to read a description of this^withi 
seeing its resemblance to the early mythological painting 
Italy. 

A consciousness of man’s art and power, of frank wonder- 
ing delight in the cunning of his hand, is present throughout 
* Chaucer. 

1 Hous of*fame , 11 . 649 - 658 . 

2 See also Introduction, iv. 

3 statue —picture. 

4 The Knight’s Tale, 11 . 1955-1966. 
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Side by side with this early pre-Greek Renaissance, as it 
might be termed, there went in England itself a national 
revival. The victories of Edward III in France had given 
the nation *a magnificent consciousness of power ; gaiety, 
confidence, triumphant happiness — all these things, notwith- 
standing what we should call the ‘labour troubles' of the 
time, characterised the 14th century. 

We find in the works of Chaucer the same note of happi- 
ness and abundance so evident in the early Elizabethans, 
and for very much the same reason, the consciousness of 
national strength. The moment was further auspicious for 
the appearance of the first great English poet owing to the 
fact that the nation was for the first time truly welded into 
one and truly English. Chaucer was essentially a court poet 
and, had he lived a generation earlier, must, almost inevi- 
tably, have written in French, — even in his own day, as the 
example of Gower shows, it was still common, — but the reign 
of Edward III saw the decisive victory of English. English 
was substituted for French in the law courts and schools ; 
moreover the French wars, by bringing the country into 
sharp antagonism with France, had caused French to become 
in a manner unfashionable ; those who insisted on speaking 
it were regarded as unpatriotic, and for the first time it 
was possible for a poet to be fashionable and yet to write 
English. Chaucer, with instinctive tact, and probably also 
with instinctive love for his language, availed himself of the 
opportunity, though it was not till his success was indis- 
putable that his companion court poet — Gower — appears 
to have done the same. 

The English which so happily asserted its victory just in 
time for Chaucer was a very different language from the 
Anglo-Saxon of Alfred. 

Anglo-Saxon had been an almost purely Teutonic lan- 
guage: its roots were nearly all native and its borrowings 
from Latin were remarkably few considering the extent to 
which Latin formed an element in Anglo-Saxon culture, 
Anglo-Saxon, like Modern German, possessed the power of 
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embodying new ideas in the old material of the language and 
translated the concepts it found in Latin by new combinations 
of native roots. After the Conquest English borrowed, as 
was natural, very largely from French, and thus t,he power of 
native combination was lost and has ( never since been 
restored. Many Anglo-Saxon words disappeared, but the 
gaps in the vocabulary were filled up from French ; English 
thus became irrecoverably composite, but gained in the 
process a new richness and flexibility. More important 
even than the changes in vocabulary were the changes in 
grammar. 

Anglo-Saxon had been, as Modern German still is, a 
synthetic language, richly inflected, with numerous declen- 
sions for its nouns and an array of different case forms for 
both nouns and adjectives. It is customary to speak of the 
language of Chaucer as ‘semi-inflected , 5 as if it were a kind 
of half-way house between Anglo-Saxon and Modern English, 
but this is perhaps to understate the truth. 

The inflections of Chaucer are not much more numerous 
than with us, and the differences between his language and 
Modern English are important for his metre rather than for 
his grammar : the language of Chaucer is essentially Modern 
English with traces of older forms. 

The fact that so many of his inflections are mere rudi- 
ments explains why they disappeared with such extraordinary 
rapidity in the next generation, so that the secret of Chaucer’s 
metre — a metre carefully adjusted to one special stage of the 
language — was lost almost as soon as acquired. 

So far as metrical purposes were concerned, Middle 
English was in many ways — for- a poet who could see its 
possibilities — the most fortunate stage of the language, being 
more essentially melodious than either Anglo-Saxon or 
Modern English. 

The numerous inflections of Anglo-Saxon had been worn 
down to the almost uniform shape of the final ‘e 5 which 
was constantly recurrent, and (unlike our silent ‘e’) quite 
regularly sounded. The language thus possessed an Italian- 
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like abundance of vowels, and Chaucer’s amazing metrical 
achievement is due to the fact that he very largely repro- 
duces in English the rules of Italian scansion and the effects 
of Italian verse. Such an effect was possible only at that 
stage of ?he language, and it required a true metrical genius 
to see that it wass possible even then, for Chaucer’s con- 
temporaries do not, by any means, achieve such excellent 
results. 

Another difficulty in writing English lay in the fact that 
there was at that date no standard for the tongue. The 
standard of any language is simply that used in its literature 
and employed by its cultured classes, but in England the 
position of such a standard had for three centuries been 
usurped by French. 

English was broken up into a number of dialects, and no 
one among them could be said in Chaucer’s days to have the 
pre-eminence which had been possessed by the Northern 
dialect in the days of Cynewulf or by the West Saxon in the 
time of Alfred. Consequently each dialect produced its own 
school of writers and no one accepted any other as a standard. 
Chaucer’s dialect was the one that gave rise to Modern 
English, owing mainly to the fact that it was the speech of 
the capital and the Universities, while Chaucer’s own 
authority made it, south of the border, the accepted literary 
language after his death, though it was certainly not so 
during his lifetime. 

For the reasons already given — the early Renaissance 
and the national success in war — the 14th century was a 
period of literary revival, and Chaucer’s name is only the 
most prominent in an age of gifted writers. 

There were four main dialects : (1) the Northern, (2) the 
West Midland, (3) the East Midland, and (4) the Southern or 
Kentish. These dialects were lineally descended from Anglo- 
Saxon dialects, probably distinct at the time the English left 
the Continent, and ever since remaining so. Though they had 
borrowed forms from each other, they were all largely mixed 
with French and, the Northern especially, with Scandinavian. 
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The Northern dialect had a wide range, covering all those 
parts of Scotland where Gaelic was not spoken ; it stretched 
as far north as Aberdeen and, on the east side of England, as 
far south as the Humber. Its chief writers in the 14th century 
were the Scottish Barbour and the English Laurence Minot 

The struggles of Scottish and English may be said to 
form the chief theme of Barbour, and one of the chief 
themes of Minot, though, naturally, from opposite sides. 
Barbour’s Bruce (dated about 1375) is a fine piece of patriotic 
writing. Barbour was an ecclesiastic, Archdeacon of St 
Andrews, and a man of good education ; of this fact Barbour 
is very proud and not infrequently shows off his learning, as 
when he compares the Douglas to ‘Ector’ or illustrates his 
theme at some length by references to the romance of 
Alexander. In spite of these and similar digressions, the 
Bruce is almost purely native in its inspiration and owes little 
in either treatment or style to any external model, though 
it is obvious that Virgil, among others, has helped the poet 
to realise the greatness of a national subject. The poem 
is written in the octosyllabic rhyming couplet, vigorous and 
well managed, but becoming somewhat monotonous in a 
poem of this length. 

The theme is the struggle for the independence of Scotland 
against Edward I ; its heroes are the Bruce and the Douglas, 
and the characters of both are depicted very graphically and 
powerfully. 

Barbour, writing from tradition, is sometimes inaccurate 
in details, but there is no doubt that he had a conscientious 
desire for truthfulness, and he has considerable historical 
feeling. The poem is inspired by a really noble spirit of 
liberty ; Barbour gives a graphic account of the miseries of 
the Scots ‘when their foes were their judges/ and cannot 
imagine a nobler thing than freedom. 

* A ! fredome^is a noble thing ! 

Fredome all solace to man giffis 
He levys 1 at ese that frely levys,’ 

1 lives. 
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Servitude, Jie says, is more horrible than death, for it 
mars the whole man ‘body and bones,’ while death ‘annoys’ 
him but once. The Bruce is, in many respects, a fine poem, 
but, as might be expected from a versified chronicle, is lack- 
ing in construction as a whole. 

Laurence Miftot, the other writer of this dialect, is not an 
epic but a lyric poet. His poems are war songs celebrating 
the victories of Edward III against the French and Scotch; 
they were probably written from 1333 to 1352, about the 
same time as the different events they celebrate; Halidon 
Hill, Crecy, etc. His contempt for the wild Scots, the ‘rough- 
fute rivelings 7 as he calls them, is an amusing contrast 
to Barbour, but Laurence Minot, in his own way, is a very 
striking writer. He is a kind of 14th century Campbell ; he 
has the same passionate sympathy with war, the same true 
fighting spirit and the same strength of patriotic feeling ; it 
must be confessed that with Minot it is always ‘my country, 
right or wrong’; he hates the enemies of his king with a 
violent personal hatred, and his inability to understand that 
the French have any right to their own soil is as quaint in its 
own way as his contempt for the Scotch. Minot has, how- 
ever, the inevitable force of a writer dealing with great con- 
temporary events in the white-hot spirit of the moment. He 
is interesting as carrying on the fighting tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry ; none of his poems have the dignity of the 
Battle of Maldon , but they are fully as martial. 

The West Midland dialect stretched west of the Pennines 
and along the west centre of England wherever Celtic was 
not spoken, though the Celtic tongues had, even in the 14th 
century, a wide range, including practically all Cornwall and 
Devon. The West Midland dialect, like the Northern, 
possessed several distinct schools of writers. In the counties 
of Lancashire and Cheshire the subject-matter of the 
poems is largely taken from Celtic, Rhemes, i.e. the Arthurian 
romances. The most remarkable of these romances is the 
beautiful anonymous piece known as Sir Gawayne and the 
Grene Knight . The writer of this had great natural talent, 
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but unfortunately chose a very defective art form ; in his 
endeavour to combine the advantages of old and new he hits 
on a curious and unsatisfactory combination of mixed allitera- 
tion and rhyme, a combination without the true advantages 
of either. The excellences of the work are many. It is a 
genuine Celtic romance filled with the Celtic spirit of ad- 
venture, of love of the marvellous, of Celtic purity, delicacy 
and chivalry. The character of Gawayne, the ideal knight, 
is developed with subtlety and skill : courteous, true to his 
word even when truth appears certain death, keenly honour- 
able and, at the same time, not too absolutely impeccable 
to be human. The narrator is equally at home in the most 
marvellous parts of the story, and in the purely human portions. 
It would be impossible to have a more striking commence- 
ment than the scene which opens the order of events when the 
enchanter knight, clad all in green and riding a green horse, 
rides up to Arthur’s board and challenges any of the knights 
. present to exchange blows with him ; all are silent, fearing the 
strange appearance of the knight, until Gawayne, jealous for 
their honour, accepts the challenge and strikes off at one blow 
the head of the stranger knight who proceeds to pick up his 
head, makes an appointment with Gawayne for a year and a day 
from that date and rides out with his head at his saddle-bow. 

Nothing could be more astonishing or better told ; it is 
like Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale in the way in which it renders the 
most fantastic things plausible by sheer truth of psychological 
accompaniment. The love-making, the unavailing temptation 
of Gawayne by the wife of his host, his courteousness to the 
lady and his steadfastness against her, are no less excellently 
done ; in delicacy we may again compare it to Chaucer — 
to the love-making of Troilus and Criseyde. In fact, in point 
of sheer genius, the Gawayne poet must be ranked as coming 
next to Chaucer, but his defective art form has caused his 
comparative neglect. Othftr poems of considerable value, and 
probably by the same author, are the Pearl and Cleannesse. 

The southern variety of the West Midland had its centre 
in Shropshire. Its chief poet w^as Langland, who is known by 
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the one extensive poem of Piers Plowman . This exists in 
three distinct forms, known as the A, B, and C texts ; they 
vary greatly from each other, and, as can be easily estimated 
from the events referred to, must have been composed at 
different times. (Skeat gives as the dates of the three 
portions 1362, 1377, and 1393.) Recent criticism inclines 
to the view that the three texts may be by different authors 1 . 
However, if we take only one text of the poem — say the 
B text — which is generally held the best, we can consider that 
as a unity. The author of the poem was a man of genius and 
of great religious and moral sincerity. He shows what might 
be termed a truly native and Germanic mind. He was 
probably an ecclesiastic, at any rate he knew the Latin 
Vulgate well, for the poem is full of quotations from it ; he also 
knew French, but he shows little knowledge of lay literature 
in any language. 

He has no clear perception of artistic unity and, compared 
with Chaucer and the Gawayne poet, very little narrative 
power. Neither has he any spirit of romance, any admiration 
of love or delicate psychological treatment of it ; neither has 
he, like Barbour or Minot, a love of war and a pre-occupation 
with national greatness. His chief characteristics are moral 
earnestness and realism. The author of Piers Plowman has a 
Bunyan-like gift of moral allegory, and many parts of his work 
— the vision of the Field Full of Folk, which represents the 
world, the portraits of Truth and of Lady Mede, the vision of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and also the whole character of Piers 
Plowman, who is at first a type of the ideal labourer, simple 
and hard-working and unassuming, but who finally becomes 
a revelation of the divine in man — all these are, in their 
different ways, really equal to the best in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Langland possesses the same power as Bunyan of being 
able to make abstract characters real by the truth of the 

1 See Professor Manly in Vol. 11. of Cambridge History of 
English Literature. 
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psychology he imparts to them ; they exactly represent what 
they are meant to represent and >et they are human beings 
The most striking example is in the account of the Seven 
Deadly Sms, where Avarice (Avancia), Gluttony £Gula), 
Sloth (Accidia), and the lest have all real and striking 
individualities studied with every truth of defail from actual 
life. Langland also possesses the power of dealing with 
questions that are perennially real , it is surprising when we 
make a list of the subjects that are his chief interests to find 
how many of them are living and vital to-day, 1 e the proper 
relations of labour and capital (or labour and land), the 
problem of pauperism, of the absentee landlord, the proper 
relation of the different estates of the realm (though Lang- 
land’s difficulty of balance occurs mainly between Crown and 
Commons), the expensiveness of the law, etc , etc 

Langland thinks that the principal source of all wicked- 
ness is to be found in Lady Mede, who is really a 14th 
century study of what the Americans call ‘Graft, 5 and 
whose influence is shown in the most subtle and penetrating 
way. 

Langland has been sometimes described as a kind of 
mediaeval Socialist, and this is perhaps the total effect of 
his woik, though there are important differences , Langland 
has all the Socialists 1 demand for ‘efficiency’ and all the 
Socialists’ hatred of ldleis, whether wealthy or poor, he has 
also a great natural sympathy with the labouring classes ; but 
on the other hand he obviously believes that there is a 
divinely arranged hierarchy of rank, and that the labouring 
classes should keep to the place assigned them— as the basis 
of the social pyramid ; what he wants is not so much a 
change of social position as an all-round efficiency and the 
recognition by eveiy class that duties go with privileges. 

Nevertheless he is of the stuff of which all social refoimers 
are made, and his work shovs a great portent— nothing less 
than the Commons of England becoming socially and politi- 
cally self-conscious for the first time. This pre-occupation 
vith social problems was doubtless the main reason for the 
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great influence and popularity that Langland’s work enjoyed 
both during his lifetime and after his death 1 . 

The poem of Piers Plowman is written in the alliterative 
line of* Anglo-Saxon verse, which must be counted in Lang- 
land’s time as a deliberate and artificial literary revival, as 
deliberate an archaism as, say, the mediaeval spelling of 
Spenser. v 

The Southern dialect of English produced no important 
poet in the 14th century, though in the 13th century it had 
given The Ancren Riwle — a really fine prose work — and 
The Owl and the Nightingale — an anonymous poem of con- 
siderable value. 

There remains the East Midland dialect, and in this the 
two principal writers were Chaucer and Gower. Gower has 
been associated with Chaucer mainly from the accident that 
they wrote in the same dialect, but, as a matter of fact, he is 
much less Chaucer’s rival in genius than Langland or Barbour 
or the unknown author of Sir Gawayne ; Like Chaucer he 
was essentially a court poet, and his literary history exhibits 
the unsettled precedents of the time, for he wrote a poem in 
Latin, a long poem in mediaeval French ( Speculum Medi - 
tantis ), before he turned in his Confessio A mantis to 
English. This English work is a collection of stories pro- 
bably suggested by the success of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ; 
Gower uses the octosyllabic couplet, he has a very reasonable 
level of style, he tells his stories well and clearly, and when 
the tales are good in themselves, as they often are, the result 
is really interesting, but what is wanting in Gower is ‘person- 
ality.’ He has not a trace of the intense and passionate 
feeling of Langland, he has very little of the happy romance 
and sweet chivalry of the Gawayne poet, and he cannot be 
named in the same breath as Chaucer either for original 
observation, for unfailing salt of humour or for the power of 
poetry pure and simple. 

When we survey the 14th century as a whole, apart from 

1 There are an extraordinary number of MSS. and early editions 
of Piers Plowman . 
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the work of Chaucer, we are struck by two facts : first, that 
it was an age of remarkable revival and of very considerable 
and varied literary achievement, and second, that there were 
no recognised literary canons ; Barbour, Minot, the C^awayne 
poet, Langland, all produce excellent work, but they go their 
own way, and their results are limited and*largely spoilt by 
the absence of tradition, by formlessness and by what may 
fairly be called provincialism. 

Now Chaucer owes his greatness mainly to the fact that 
he saw what his fellow-poets did not see : the necessity for real 
literary canons, for true artistic form and greatness of con- 
ception. He realised that his own country and contemporaries 
had not much to teach him, and he turned for his models to 
the countries which were then at the head of European 
culture — to France and, more important still, to Italy. 

At the same time Chaucer shows no spirit of contempt for 
things native, he loved his country and was well satisfied 
with it. He learnt his art, patiently and laboriously, from 
his Italian masters, but, when once achieved, he turned it to 
a truly national use ; he was not content with imitation, 
he desired to express his own individuality, and it was his 
patient assimilation of the best that Italy had to teach which 
made him able to be in the end so truly himself and therefore 
so truly English. 

The besetting temptation of English literature has nearly 
always been, more or less, that of the 14th century— the 
temptation to insularity — but Chaucer set a magnificent 
precedent by proving that it was possible to be at once truly 
cosmopolitan and truly native. 

The circumstances of his life were fortunately such as to 
aid him by bringing him in contact with men and affairs and 
by taking him abroad. Of the actual details of his biography 
comparatively little is known, and that little is gained mainly 
from the bare and unsatisfactory source of state documents 1 . 

The generally accepted date of his birth is 1340. This 


1 See also 4 Chronological Tables/ Introduction, ii. 
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date is based mainly on a statement made by him in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor trial of 1386 ; Geoffrey Chauce 
appeared as a witness and stated that he was 40 years of 
age and^upwards, and had borne arms for 27 years. The 
bearing arms for 27 years would point to his military ex- 
pedition to France in 1359 as the first of his life ; 19 was 
a common age for entering military service ; 1340 as the 
date of birth would thus tally with both these statements. 
On the other hand, ‘forty years. and upwards’ is a very loose 
way of describing 46, and it may well be that the date of 
Chaucer’s birth ought to be placed a year or two later, or 
that he himself did not know it exactly. 

The poet was the son of John Chaucer, a vintner of 
Thames Street in the City of London. The trade was one that 
often led to opulence, and Chaucer’s father appears to have 
had some sort of court connection ; he was in attendance on 
Edward III in 1338, and his court connection probably 
obtained the introduction of his son as page into the house- 
hold of Elizabeth de Burgh, wife of the Duke of Clarence, 
the third son of Edward III. His name occurs three times in 
the household accounts of this princess (in 1357), where it is 
mentioned that clothes and other articles were given to 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

In 1359 Chaucer entered military service and went with 
the ill-starred expedition of that year to France ; he was taken 
prisoner but ransomed by the king himself shortly before the 
treaty of Bretigny. We next hear of him by a pension paid in 
1367, when he was one of the valets of the king’s household, 
‘dilectus valettus noster’; later on he becomes an esquire 
and is described as ‘scutifer’ and ‘armiger.’ 

In 1366 a certain Philippa Chaucer was granted a pension 
as one of the queen’s ladies, and in 1381 the grant of the 
pension was confirmed by Richard II and given through her 
husband ‘Geoffrey Chaucer.’ It&is practically certain that 
the early mentioned Philippa was the same as the later, and 
thus Chaucer must have been married in 1366. It has been 
conjectured that his wife was one of the two daughters of 
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Sir Payne Roef, Guienne King of Arms, and, if so, her sister 
vas the third wife of John of Gaunt. This would tally with 
die undoubted fact that John of Gaunt was Chaucer’s chief 
patron, and that the poet’s fortunes always seemed to rise 
md fall with those of the Lancastrian party; on the other 
land the actual evidence for the identity of Philippa Chaucer 
is very doubtful, and is based mainly on the fact that a 
certain Thomas Chaucer, prominent in the next two reigns, 
and whom tradition asserts to be a son of the poet, assumed 
the Roet arms. 

From 1370 to 1386 Chaucer was attached to the court 
and employed on various diplomatic services, which show 
that he must have been an excellent man of business, and 
which gave him opportunities of foreign travel. In 1372 
he was sent with two other commissioners (Genoese subjects) 
to treat with the republic of Genoa concerning the establish- 
ment of a trading centre in England. He was probably 
selected for this journey because of his knowledge of Italian, 
and it is also probable that he made the acquaintance of 
Petrarch during its course 1 . 

His great interest in Italian literature is usually dated 
from 1372 onwards, though it was undoubtedly increased by 
a later journey. 

In 1374 Chaucer received the important office of Comp- 
troller of the Wool Customs for the port of London. In 
1377 Edward III died, but the poet’s favour at court did not 
lessen, and in the next year he was sent on two diplomatic 
missions of importance, one to France connected with a 
marriage project of Richard II, and another to Lombardy to 
treat concerning trade with Bernabo Visconti, duke of Milan. 

In 1382 he received a second office, held conjointly with 
the first, the Comptrollership of the Petty Customs, but was 
allowed to exercise it by deputy. In 1385 he received a 
similar privilege with regard to his former office. The inte- 
resting suggestion has been made that this favour— a verf 


1 See Introduction, iv. 
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great one — may have been granted to him at the request of 
the queen, and that he wrote the Legend of Good Women to 
thank her for it ; the Introduction to the Legend certainly 
shows that he had some special reason for gratitude to the 
queen. '■ ^ ", 

In 1386 he saVin Parliament as Knight of the Shire for 
Kent, but the same year marked also a^decline in his fortunes, 
and, during the absence of John of Gaunt from England, he 
was deprived of both his Comptrollerships. In 1389, with 
the revived influence of the Lancastrian party, he? once more 
received royal favour, and was appointed Clerk of the Works 
at Westminster and also at Windsor. In March 1391 he lost 
both offices. 

During the later ye&rS of Chaucer’s life he appears to 
have been in frequent straits for money, as we find him 
making* applications for his pensions to be paid in advance, 
and discover also that the king grants him letters of pro- 
tection to prevent creditors suing him for debt. In 1399 
Richard II died, and Chaucer addressed a poem to Henry IV 
entitled Comfleynt to his Purs . It was responded to by 
a generoqs grant doubling his pension. 

Chaucer died in the next year, the second of Henry IV’s 
reign. His tombstone in Westminster gives Oct. 25th, 1400, 
as the date of his death, and there seems no reason to impugn 
its accuracy, _ 

The above outline is meagre enough, but contains practi- 
cally all that is known of Chaucer’s life. As a biography it, 
omits a surprising number of the most important facts con- 
cerning him. We know practically nothing of his family ; it 
is only a conjecture that his wife was Philippa Roet ; we 
know nothing of her character ; the tradition that, Chaucer’s 
marriage was unhappy is based on certain passages in his 
writings that rpay well bear a purely conventional interpre- 
tation. We have no, means of kn<ffcving How many children 
he had, or in what position he left them. „ The Treatise on 
the Astrolabe is addressed to a ‘little son Lewis,’ but hothing 
more is heard of Lewis, and he may have died young. If 
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the before-referred-to Thomas Chaucer was the poet’s son it 
is difficult to undei stand how he could have been so wealthy 
when his father was in the closing years of his life so poor 1 . 
Worst of allj from the point of view, of those^ who desire 
personal knowledge of the poet, we have ng record of him as 
a man ; no contemporary has preserved a siilgle anecdote. 
The only description Ave have of his personal appearance is 
the one he gives in his Prologue to Sir ThopAs } where he 
treats himself as humourously as he treats everyone else. 
The host addresses him 

4 what man artow ? ’ 'quod he ; 

* Thou lokest as thou woldest ffnde .an hare, ' 

For ever up* on the ground I s$e thee stare. 

Now war you, sirs, and lat this man have place; 
lie in the waast is shape as wel as I; 

This were a popet in an aim t’ enbrace 
For any womman, smal and fair of face, 
fie semeth elvish by his contenaunce, 

‘ For unto no wight dooth he dahaunce.* 

On the whole, however, Chaucer’s works give us com- 
paratively little autobiography, and this for two reasons : the 
first is that in his early woik he has the mediaeval imperson- 
ality ; in mediaeval literature the author hides himself behind 
a cloud of allegory and gives his experiences in conven- 
tionalised form, telling us nothing of himself ; hence the 
impersonality of Piers Plowman and of Chaucei’s early 
allegorical work such as the Bpok of the Duchesne and the 
Partement of Foules. In the second part of his work, when 
Chaucer ceases to be purely mediaeval and becomes more 
modern, he is impersonal for another reason — that he is 
primarily a narrative and objective poet who spends his 
time in studying other men, and observes comparatively 
little the working of his* own mind. He rnight liave learnt 
the habit of introspective analysis from Petrarch, /or- there is 

. ** . S' ^ ' 

1 Thomas Chaucer married an heiress, but was apparently 
wealthy even before ✓ 
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no more remarkable exam] o be found than in Petrarch’s 
sonnets, but he belonged t< lifferent class of writer. 

His actual references tc own habits are very few, and 
the mosi important occur the Hous of Fame and the 

Prologue to the fygend of i Women . In the former the 

eagle ironically taunts Cha with paving spent his -life in 
the service of V^enus and < d by writing love poems with 

little profit to himself, an so twits him, in the passage 

already quoted, with bis i se devotion to study 1 . 

In the Prolqgue to the ? nd he, refers to his delight in 
spring and his passion for >pen air when that season has 
come. 

* As I ^geyde erst, whan comen is the May, 

That in my bed there daweth me no day 
That 1 nam up and walking in the mede, 

To seen these floures agein the sonne sprede, 

Whan it up-riseth by the mOrve shene, 

The longe day, thus walking in the grene.’ 

In the same passage he says that hardly anything will 
make him leave his books, but when the May comes and the 
flowers begin to spring 

‘ Farwel my book and my devocioun.\ , 

The instinctive desire of the reader is to supplement the 
little Chaucer gives us by seeing, in some at any rate of 
his characters, portraits of himself One side of Chaucer is 
probably represented by the Clerk of Oxford, and Chaucer as 
he was when hp entered military service may well have been 
like the Squire^ 

Fr6m all sources our biography of Chaucer is meagre, 
but it establishes certain things beyond doubt. In the first 
place Chaucer must have Been" a good and shrewd man of 
business and a clever diplomatist, or he would not have been 
so repeatedly trusted with important offices and missions. 
In the second place he was, during" the whole of his life, 
a. very active rhan of affairs, and it must have demanded 

See Introduction, pp. xv-x\i. 
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great rapidity of composition and enormous industry to 
produce under the circumstances so large an amount of 
work as he did. The fact that Chaucer left several of his 
works unfinished — the Hous of Fame , the Legend ff Good 
Women , even the Canterbury Tales themselves — is probably 
due simply to lack of time ; there were occasions, as is 
shown by the passage already quoted, when the double 
burden was a heavy one 1 . Thirdly, the fact that he was 
brought so continually in contact with real life accounts, 
no doubt, for much of the truth and reality in his work. 
It is obvious that he was acquainted with all ranks ; he 
knew (and in the case of John of Gaunt, probably in- 
timately) kings and princes ; as Comptroller and Clerk 
of the Works he would come into contact with trades- 
men and middle-class men ; he may have studied the 
Shipman while his pen ‘moved over Bills of lading.’ 
Lastly, Chaucer’s opportunities were most unusual for his 
time ; foreign travel was difficult and expensive 2 ; on the 
king’s service the poet had more than he would have been 
likely to get for himself, and in a way that would open all 
doors to him. 

Like so many of the great Elizabethans Chaucer was not 
only a poet ; he was also a soldier, a diplomatist, a man of 
business, a politician, and a courtier. It is his triumph as 
it was theirs that he is able to reflect this many-sidedness in 
his work. 

The first period of Chaucer’s production is usually counted 
until his earliest Italian journey of 1372, and is known by 
many critics as his ‘French period,’ because in it the influence 
of French models is predominant. France was just then at 
the end of one great period of literary development— that of 
mediaeval allegory and lyric— and had not advance to the 

1 See again pp. xv-xvi. 

2 It should be noted however that people who went as pilgrims 
travelled a great deal. The Wyf of Bath knew a great deal of 
‘wandring by the weye.’ So often did poor scholars. 
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still greater achievement of the Renaissance. The French 
epic as shown in the Chanson de gestc does not appear to 
have touched him, but he was greatly impressed by the 
Roman de la Rose and interested in the love poets of the 
same school ; Flinch lyric with its elaborate ‘balades and 
roundels 5 appealed to his early metrical taste. In some 
ways these French poets were misleading models; over- 
elaborate lyrical schemes* frigid conceits in love poems, the 
somewhat tedious and misty form of allegory for every 
subject — no matter what- — the lack of great constructive power 
and the lack of reality — all these were serious defects. On 
the other hand they had some considerable virtues : exquisite 
delicacy of versification, beauty of description, refinement 
and charm of detail, and, last but not least, the spirit of 
happiness. These mediaeval poets live in an artificial and a 
courtly world, but it is pervaded everywhere by its own 
peculiar charm. The gardens are rich and beautiful : the 
trees are set at exactly equal distances, but they are large 
and full of leaf. 

‘These trees were set, that I devyse 1 
Oon from another, in assyse, 

Five fadome or six, I trowe so, 

But they were hye and grete also : 

And for to kepe out wel the sonne 
The croppes 2 were so thick y-conne, 

And every braunch in other knet, 

And ful of grene leves set, 

That sonne mighte noon descende, 

Lest it the tendre grasses shencle 3 .’ 

The gardens have many fountains of cool water: 

‘ Cleer was the water, and as cbld 
As any welle is, sooth ^o saynef 

1 The Romaunt of the Rose. 

- croppes = tops of the branches. 

8 shendet^ injure or spoil. 
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The weather is nearly always delightful, the sun shines 
‘with brighte hemes, 

With many glade gilden stremes; 

And eek the welkin was so fair, , 

Blew, bright, clere was the air 
Ne In ab the welkne was a cloud */ 

The people who haunt these gardens are beautifully and 
quaintly attired and of aristocratic loveliness. Ydelnesse 
has 

* * Her face why! and wel coloured. 

With litel mouth and round to see', 

A dove chin eek hadde she. .. 

Hir throte, al-so whyt of hewe 
* As snow on hiaunche snowed newe 2 / 


Gladnesse has 


‘hir flesh so tendre, 
That with a brere smal and sldndre 
‘Men mighte it cleve, I dar wel seyn, 
Her eyen greye and gladde also 
That iaughede ay in her sembiaunt 
First or her mouth V 


This tOuch—that the eyes of Gladnesse laugh always, 
even before her lips — is worthy of a mediaeval George 
Meredith. 

The French writers who influenced Chaucer -mo^t were 
the authors of the two parts of the Roman de la Rose — 
Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meung/who differed greatly 
in characteristics — Guillaume de Madhault^ Froissart (imi- 
tated in the Book of the Dttchesse and possibly in the Squire’s 
Tale 4 ), and Otis de Gransoun, whom Chaucer himself calls 
‘the flour of hem that make 6 in France/ 

Hef was certainly acquainted with, besides these# a good 
many others, and he probably knew some qf the romancers 
such^as Adenls le Roi. « , 

* 1 Book if the Duchesse. See' Introduction, ,v. 

2 Romaunt of the Rose* * make — write poetry. 

3 Rotnaunt of the Rose . 
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Chaucer himself has provided the leader with several 
lists of his works In the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women the god of love accuses Chaucer of having written 
works wjpch tend to disgust men with love, suph as the 
Romance of the Rose 1 and Troilu v and Cnseyde. 

Alcestisr the queen quotes in reply many works tending to 
the honour of love, among others the Horn of Fame , thq 
Deeth of Rlaunche ihe Duchesse, the Pnrlement 'of Routes, 
etc., et<x Ifhere is another list In the Prologue to the Man 
of Law’s Tale which deals mainly with the Legend of Good 
Women and its contents* though these do not tally well with 
the poem as we have at, and seem to show that Chaucer 
contemplated extending it 

There is also a third list given in a retractation appended 
to the Canterbury Tales , m which Chaucer disowns those 
of his works that ‘sounen unto synne,’ but claims credit for 
the rest. Jhe retractation can haidlv be genuine but was 
eudently made by someone well acquainted with Chaucers 
works, and tallies so well with his own lists that it may 
be accepted as evidence. 

Lydgate in the Prologue to his Falls oj Princes also gives 
a list of Chaucer’s works. From these four taken together a 
very reliable canon may be made out, though it is evident 
that some works have disappeared, such a s one which 
Lydgate terhis Daunt tn Etiglyssh 2 , and which may possibly 
have consisted of translations from Dante like the life of 
iTgo m the Monk’s Tale 

Some' short pieces are ascubed to Chaucer on MS. 
evidence vbry reliable of its kind 

Chaucer -tells us most emphatically that he translated 
^AI the Romance of the Rose,’ but the existing translation 
is not complete , it falls into three portions, and differences 

1 The second part of the Roman de£a Pole by Jem de Meung is 
largely a satne against women and the cleigy 

2 This has been supposed also to be the Rous of Fame which 
Lydgate ddes not refer to under its proper name \ if so, it is veiy 
absurdly described. 
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of dialect and metre have suggested that the three are by 
different authors, in which case it is possible that only the first 
part is by Chaucer. Of this it may safely be said that it is one 
of the most beautiful of Middle English poems, as dedicate and 
graceful as the original and quite worthy o^ Chaucer. 

In the Prologue to the Legend Chaucer mentions himself 
as having made many songs for the god oflove : 

‘many an ympne for your halydayes, 

That highten balades, roundels, virelayes.’ 

The works referred to must certainly have b^en lyrical 
poems in the French fashion, and by far the greater number 
are lost, for there are veiy few surviving. Some of the 
existing minor pieces, such as Mer tiles Beaute: A Triple 
Roundel , and To Rosemounde : A Balade , are simply metrical 
exercises, clever as such but of no particular value in sub- 
stance. On the other hand some of the ‘balades’ whose 
subjects are taken from Boethius, such as Truth and 
Gentilesse , are nobly beautiful, and there is one specimen of 
a Chaucerian ‘balade’ — that included in the Prologue to the 
Legend - which is a really marvellous poem, .as lovely as 
Villon’s ‘balade’ on the Dames du Temps jadis 1 , and very 
like it : 

‘ Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere; 

Ester, ley thou thy meknes.se al a-doun,... 

Hyde ye your beautes, Isoude and Eleyne, 

My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne.’ 

If many of Chaucer’s lyrics could rival this their loss 
to English literature is beyond estimation. Chaucer, as we 
possess him, is hardly at all a lyrical poet, though it is 
evident from the few fine examples referred to that he 
possessed the lyrical faculty in an unusually high degree. 

Chaucer’s earliest original work of any length seems 
to have been the Book of the Duchcsse , written on the death 
of the first wife of John o^Gaunt and dated. by that fact 1369 2 . 

1 Villon’s work is nearly a century later. 

2 For a list of Chaucer's works see also ‘Chronological Tables,’ 
Introduction, ii. 
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Though his own, the poem is largely imitative and con- 
sists mainly of a ‘rifacimento 5 from different mediaeval 
French poems, including his favourite Roman de la Rose. 
Although r it is really a kind of elegy this is not quite clear 
until the last lines, for Chaucer conducts his plan with the 
true mediaeval indirectness. The form is that of a dream: 
the poet finds himself waking in a strange room, its glorious 
windows painted with scenes from the Roman de la Rose ; he 
hears the noise of the hunt outside and goes out to seek it ; 
he passes through a wood where he finds a Man in Black 
(John of Gaunt) who is in deep sorrow, composing a lay 
which bewails the loss of a peerless lady. The poet tries 
to console him and the mourner pours out his confidence, 
telling, after many digressions, the whole story of his wooing 
of this lady whom he terms the^gode faire Whyte 5 (Blanche), 
and it is with the announcement of her death that the poem 
abruptly concludes. Indirect and rambling as it is, the work 
is full of beauties, and its description of the mediaeval ideal 
of womanhood as represented in the Duchess Blanche might 
challenge any age for its best. Truth himself 

‘ Had chose his maner principal 

In hir, that was his resting place 

She wrong do wolde to no wight ; 

No wight might do hir no shame, 

She loved so wel hir owne name.... 

Therwith hir liste so wel to live, 

That dulnesse was of hir a-drad.* 

The period of Chaucer’s life which dates from 1372 to 1386 
is usually termed his ‘Italian period 5 ; if the French period 
was his apprenticeship the Italian, one represents his journey- 
man days in which he qualified himself for full mastership, 
and became year by year more plainly one of the great poets 
of Europe. 

In Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio Italy had produced 
the first truly great writers of modern Europe and the first 
who definitely broke with the mediaeval tradition. All three 
deeply influenced Chaucer. He often refers to Dante : he 
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has many reminiscences of hnn an the Par lenient of FouUs, 
an exceedingly large number in the If out of Fame 1 , a good 
manv m Trot/us ami Cnseyde and elsewhere^ and one 
narrative — of Ugo in the Mohk’s Tale, ^'Fronj Petrarch 
Chaucer tak^s the Clerk's Tale 2 and a sonnei which he 
embodies in Trotlus and Cnseyde ; he also prefers to him 
with losing reverence m the Clerk VProlpgue'aS the flaureat 
poete* whose ‘fethoryke sweete^ ‘etdumm^d al Itaijle’ 

From Boccaccio Chaucer takes his Troilutand Cnseyde 
and the Knight’s Tale, besides stanzas m, the parle went of 
FouUs and elsewhere But, large as ChaucePs immediate 
borrowings were, ,his debt to the Italians is tnucjh greater 
He learnt fiom Dante and his fellows the ^thr^e most 
important things that a poet can leam the power of gieat 
constitution, tj^e secret of a^nnble and adequate style, and 
the ability to deal truly and vitadly with real life 

Boccaccio was by far the most important as an immediate 
model and this was natural to a man of Chaucer’s special 
genius Dante is above all an epic and philosophical poet, 
Petrarch lyrical and subjective , Chaucer, on the other hand, is 
mamly objective and his genius is essentially thaLof a narra- 
tive writer, a teller of tales, in Boccaccio he foun 4 one of 
the beSf narrators m the world , he found in him also other 
qualities akin to hi» own— prevailing happiness and the gift 
of humour 

The metre which is Chaucer’s favourite m the period 
1372-13^6 is the seven lined stanza, and he whs probably 
helped fix on it by its likeness to the ‘qttava fima’ of 
Boccaccio, though he may well have known jt before 

Among the poems composed m this second pefiod were 
probably ^seveial afterwards incorporated m the Canterbury 
Tales Thus the Second Nun’s T&le of St Ceeiha has the 
stamp of early work, it is naive and veiy primitive,, while it 
introduces none of the subtle truth of character 50 evident m 

1 This is the reason wliy some critics take it to^be Lydgate’s 
Daunt in Bnglysstu 

2 See also Introduction, iv. 
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Chaucer’s maturity The Monk’s Taleisf a series of tragedies 
on the lives of greatt men, beginning With Lucifer and Adam 
and proceeding through Samson and Nebuchadnezzar by 
slow degr^es-to, Xlhaucer^s. contemporaries, Sind this also is 
probably early \ it has no particular appropriateness m the 
narrators mouth and Can hardly have been wi itten for the 
place it occupies* while #isyery gloomy as a subject, and its 
individual tragedtes, m Spite of occasional impressiveness, 
are depicted So t&iefly that there is no time to arouse sym- 
pathy for the sufferers or to excite a really human interest 
The Man of JbawC’s Tale, the story of Constance, is also 
ranked as am early wqrk, it is a kind of saint legend based 
on theAcglbiNprnlan Chiomcle of Nicholas Trivet, and, like 
the preceding, shows a primitive conception of story telling , 
the majn incident — the sending the heroine to sea in 
an oarless «and rudderless boat — occurs twice over and in 
each c&se she is the victim of a wicked step mother The 
stoiy is interesting as showing how completely the Anglo 
Saxon passion for seafaung has died out in Chauter, the 
poet of the Andreas finds his most magnificent opportunity m 
the sea voyage of St Andie w, and in the story of Constance 
an opportunity even finer is given for conti ast between the 
loneliness of the heroine and the splendid terroi of the sea, 
but the chance is absolutely missed Chaucer sums up the 
whole by saymg 

* Yeres and dayes fleet this cieature * 

There "is npt a word of her surroundings The tale 
includes some really beautiful stanzas which may be later 
addifions. One describes Constance when falsely accused „ 
l Have ye nat seyn som tvme a pale face 
Among a prfe, of him that 'hath be lad 
Toward his deeth ^ 

And another is that describing her banishment for the second 
time and the way soothes her weeping child 
* * Me litel child lay wepihg m lur arm, 

And knelmg, pitously to^him she seyde 
Fees, litel sone, I wol do *thee non harm ’ 
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We may count as early again the Clerk’s Tale ; as a 
work of art it is much superior to those already mentioned, 
perhaps because it is founded on a better original, and some 
portions are of great literary excellence. 

To this period must be dated the original version of the 
Knight’s Tale. In the Prologue to the Legend Chaucer 
speaks of his having written 

* A1 the love of Palamon and Arcyte 
Of Thebes, * 

which is plainly the same and refers either to the Knight’s 
Tale as we have it or possibly to an earlier version in seven- 
lined stanza 1 . 

The prose Canterbury Tales — the Tale of Melibeus, 
given by Chaucer himself, and the Persones Tale — are 
usually dated about 1380; they are long and dull mediaeval 
sermons, the one a moral allegory and the other a discourse 
on the various divisions and subdivisions of and the remedies 
for the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Chaucer’s translation of Boethius may also be dated about 
1381 ; it must be ranked close to the Troilus , for quotations 
from Boethius are especially numerous in that poem. 

The other works of this period are Troilus and Criseyde , 
the Parlement of Foules and the Hous of Fame. 

The Troilus and Criseyde is taken from the Filostrato of 
Boccaccio. The story of Troilus, which is essentially a 
mediaeval romance grafted on to the tale of the Homeric 
war, had experienced a long history before reaching 
Boccaccio’s hands, and was recognised as one of the great 
love tales of the world, one of the few rivalling the Celtic 
stories of Lancelot and Guinevere, Tristram and Iseult. 
The theme was really excellent and Chaucer was quick to 
see the opportunities it gave ; just as he saw the Teseide 
was on a scale too gteat for its subject and would be 

1 The possibility of such a version is suggested by the fact that 
stanzas translated from the T&seide . of Boccaccio (the original) are 
found in Troilus , the Parlement of Foules , etc. 
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improved by shortening, so he saw that the Troilus was fine 
material and would bear a much longer and more serious 
treatment. 

Chaucer takes the Italian poem as a theme on which to 
embroider and invents about two-thirds of his total result. 
He completely chafiges the characters : Boccaccio’s Criseyde 
had been a study from La Fiammetta, graceful and charming 
but a typical coquette ; Chaucers Criseyde is modest, reticent 
but deeply tender, with a great capacity for love. Boccaccio’s 
Troilus was the typical youth, well versed in love adventures 
but taken in the toils of one more serious than the rest ; 
Pandarus was Griseyde’s cousin, bosom friend of Troilus and 
a companion of his own age. 

In Chaucer Troilus becomes the pure and manly hero, of 
the Teutonic type, whose enthusiasm has been wholly for fame 
and who has scorned and jested at love ; his passion for 
Criseyde — the first of his life — overwhelms him by its utter 
unexpectedness, it is full of reverence and the very soul of 
chivalry. The inexperience and innocence of the lovers 
necessitate a more important part in the person bringing 
them together : Pandarus is made the uncle of Criseyde, 
which gives him more authority, and is a most skilfully 
depicted character, not unlike Shakespeare’s Falstafif in the 
richness of the humour with which he is treated and the way 
in which he seems neither good nor bad but totally un moral. 

Troilus and Criseyde is a love story developed with the 
utmost delicacy and also with the intensest passion ; it is 
Chaucer’s Romeo and Juliet with Chaucer’s Falstaff thrown 
in. 

As a piece of narrative art it is the poet’s masterpiece, for 
though the Canterbury Tales , taken as a whole, are superior 
in variety, no single one of them is on so ambitious a scale 
or so really serious a work. Indeed after five centuries of 
competition Troilus and Criseyde sfill remains the supreme 
achievement of English narrative poetry. Not only is it fine 
as a story and in its portraiture of character, but it astonishes 
the modern reader by the truth of its psychology and by the 
accuracy with which every shade of emotion is given. It 
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anticipates the analysis of the modern novel in a way that 
even the Elizabethan drama coi^Id haidly attain to because 
the drama was essentially tob rapid. We notice, even in 
Shakespeare, how swiftly his characters fall in love ; there is 
nothing like the stow, reluctant but overwhelming advance 
of feeling in Cnseyde. 

,One single instance may be quoted. Oriseyc}^ has heard, 
through Pandarus, of the love of Troilas^ ^ut^featfal for her 
honour, will not consent to an interview j she ds, ffowever, 
moved by the knowledge of the deep affect jqjKTrpi lus {las 
for her and questions Pandarus more and more, Pandarus 
smiling as he replies When he has left Her shb hears a 
noise in the streets, and, looking out from her window, 
discovers the people saluting froilus, who has gteatly dis- 
tinguished himself 

‘This Troilus sat on his bayc stecie, 

A1 armed, save his heed, ful nchely, 

And wounded was his hot? and gan to blede.’ 

He is covered with the signs of heroic conflict 
‘His helm to-hewen was in twenty places, 

That by a tissew heng, his bak bihincle. 

His shield to dasshed was with swords and maces, 

In which men nughte many an aiwe ftnde.’ , 

She blushes as the people applaud him, and the sight of 
his face sinks into Criseyde’s heart so that she says softly to 
herself, ‘who yaf me drinke?’ (i e who has given me a love 
potion?). She muses on 1 roilus, but dread^ of his position as 
the king’s son^fear forlier honour, again hise m h$r,mmd 
and she struggles with herself ; she goes^ to walk m the 
gardens and asks one of her maidens to distract her mind by 
singing^ but Antigone sings a song— a most beautiful one— 
m praise of love, so that Cnseyde asks^sighmg, 

^ v» is there swiclr trlisse among 
^ * These loveres ? ’ 

and ‘fresh Antigone the Whyte’ replies, 

* Alle the folk that loan or been On lyvc 
connO wel the bhsse^of love distryve 
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\^hen at length Criseyde seeks her chamber and desires 
to sleep she hears the nightingale sing: 

‘A nightingale*! upon a cedre grenc, 

the chambre-wal then as she lay, 
iFul loude sang ayein the mone -shene, 

Parapnler, in his briddes wyse, a lay 
.Oh Ibve, .that made hir herte fresh and gay. * 

■ It is with this song in her ears and dreaming of her, 
lover that site; falls jasleep. So even the nightingale * in his 
briddes wyse ; works for Troilus. Is it possible to have 
anything more truly and beautifully, more subtly described 
than this ? / ^ ' 

Chancer: has made his heroine so charming that her 
infidelity at the end is displeasing to 41 him, and, though he 
treats it w.ith the same skill, he, hurries over it. 

Troilus and Criseyde has a sufficiency of mediaeval 
anachronisms : although the time is that of the Trojan war 
they read the legend of Thebes, Criseyde talks Of retiring 
into a convent, knights wear their ladies’ favours, and indeed , 
all the manners and customs are frankly mediaeval 
Chaucer, like most writers of his time, has no idea what 
historical accuracy means; he seems to have thought the 
world always had been the same. 

The Parlement of Foules is dated 1382 by its subject. It 
is a court j%ce written to celebrate a royal betrothal 
probably 'that of Richard 11 to Anne of Bohemia — for all 
the circumstances tally. After Troilus the poem seems very 
much ofa return to medievalism. It is a dream allegory and 
describes the meeting of the birds before .Nature, on St 
Valentine’s day, Ho choose their mates, and the wooing of 
a ‘formel Vor female eagle by three royal eagles. There 
are', reminiscences of quaint mediaeval writers (Alanus de 
Irisulis, etc) as Well as of the .Roman de la Rose , Boccaccio 
and. Dante. The 1 chief charm of the ’ poem lies in the 
ielicacy of its courtly com pi iment and its naive, and quiet 
humour. As in the Tater • Nonne Preestes Tale Chaucer 
>hows the po.Wer of ehihbdyin^ permanent ; human types in 
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his birds : the eagles are the romantic mediaeval lovers and 
the goose introduces into the midst of their complaints a 
strain of refreshing common sense: 

* But she wol love him, lat him love another* 

The sparrow-hawk comments with «the dignity of an 
offended aristocrat, ‘ Lo here ! a parfit reson of a goos,’ 
and the assembly laughs, but the duck loyally supports his 
comrade and comments on the folty of wasting good affec- 
tion on the unwilling : 

‘ Ther been mo sterres, god wot, than a paired 

The Hons of Fame is usually dated about 1384 ; in metre 
it returns to the octosyllabic couplet and is a graceful, 
delicately humourous' piece. It is a meditation on earthly 
fame, its transitoriness and the caprice and unfairness with 
which it is awarded ; in the hands of any other poet the 
theme might have become tragic, but Chaucer’s prevailing 
optimism makes it hardly even melancholy, though he 
laments, incidentally, the heavy labours of his own life. The 
poem is singularly wanting in construction, and an epitome 
of the whole sEneid is introduced in the first part, for no 
apparent reason except that Virgil is a type of fame. In 
spite of many faults the poem is particularly "abundant in 
that salt of personality which is the best flavour of Chaucer’s 
work. 

The Legend of Good Women (1386) begins wnat may be 
termed the mature period of Chaucer’s work : that in which 
he has finally recognised the true type of his genius — as 
narrative poet — and in which he has arrived at his best 
metre, that heroic couplet which lias ever &ince been one of 
the classical metres of English poetry. The Legend is 
plainly written in compliment to the queen, Anne of 
Bohemia, for some service rendered 1 . In the Prologue, 
which is the finest part, the queen, under the allegorical form 

1 See p. xxviii, The assumption that this service was procuring 
him a deputy for his Comptrollership gives the date 1386. 
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of Alcestis, rebukes him for having written against love, and 
he promises to make amends by telling the lives of women 
who have been martyrs to love, ‘Seintes Legendes of Cupyde. 1 
The heroines chosen are all classical, taken mostly from the 
H oroides and Metamorphoses of Ovid. Chaucer breaks off 
abruptly after nin<*have been told. The plan suffers from 
the same defects already noticed in the Monk’s Tale — it is. 
melancholy because it is a series of tragedies and they are 
not told at sufficient length to show a real development of 
character. 

Nevertheless the tales as examples of brief narrative art 
are all of them good and some of them excellent. 

The Canterbury Tales are Chaucer’s greatest achieve- 
ment because they embody his most mature and varied 
work. His literary history shows a process of development 
from the artificial, indirect and somewhat stifling form 
of mediaeval allegory to the freer, more simple and more 
human form of narrative in which he is able to express alike 
his observation of character, his dramatic power and his rich 
gift of humour. In this work he is emphatically and beyond 
question the greatest narrative poet in the English language 
and one of the greatest in the world. He has an instinctive 
knowledge of all that makes a good story, never (in the 
Canterbury Tales) too long, continually reminding both 
himself and the reader that prolixity soon causes loss of 
interest 1 ; on the other hand he is not too brief ; excessive 
compression in narrative is almost as tedious as too great 
length, for the reason that character cannot be developed 
nor incidents given their full value. This fault Chaucer still 
showed in the Legend of Good Women , but in the Ca~' 
bury Tales he has got beyond it ; he no longer endeav 
to compress a whole life’s history in two or three pp 
though he can be brief enough (as in the Prioresses Ta 1 
the Pardoner’s) when the subject-mp'ter is one singT 

His power of character-drawing, his greates* 


1 See Squire’s Tale, H. 405-409. 
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shown in many ways, both descriptively and in action. As a 
piece of character^ description the Prologue is unsurpassed: 
every*crit i cThas comrhem^ TJffTJue 'e“xceedmg vanetybT the 
types showh in it, the keenness of observation which gives 
each detail of feature, dress and manner, Above all we may 
observe the skill with which the inner Character is made to 
reveal ifself so that, though the actual description is^one 
mainly of externalities, the effect is not external at all, but 
the poet penetrates somehow to the very heartland lays bare 
the springs of conduct. We may note as an instance the 
detail concerning the Prioress, who has a*nuOib£r of little 
<logS which she feeds on milk and white breads that she wept 
•sorely if one of them died or if it was beaten; the observation 
would be less perfect if Chaucer had not noted that they were 
little dogs/ 

His impartiality is such that he can sympathise with 
every type of character, from the dainty grate of the Prioress 
to the coarse and yet vital crudeness of the Wife of Bath, 
from the fme honour of the Knight to the thievish but 
vigorous* and courageous Miller, from the ideal scholar in 
the Clerk of Oxford to the somewhat Philistine learning of 
the Man of Law Yet in all this there is no sentimentality; 
the eye for weaknesses is as keen as the eye for virtues, and 
Chaucei’s wide sympathy is due to anything in the world 
but lack of discrimination. His irony** and his sympathy 
mutually enhance each other; his irony makes his sympathy 
the more effective and his sympathy makes hjs irony the 
keener; not even the wrath of a Juvenal could have given 
a more effective pictme of the corruption in the mendicant 
Ws than Chauceris suave, good tempered and even appre- 
ve portrait of the Friar. ? . 

The Prologue is an epitome of mediaeval society, and 
nly thA*t but of almost any society if considered in its 
aspects. The «gift of character-drawing, revealed 
, as jt were, in the Prologue, is shown in action 
les though not by any means with eqpial merit, 
nect the coarser fabliaux — the Miller’s Tale* the 
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Reeve’s, etc. 1 — are the best ; they show a knowledge of 
human nature e&ual to that^in the Prologue, are entirely 
humourous and absolutely real, while the different links be- 
tween the # ta!es are continuations of the Prologue and quite 
as excellent. 

Chaucer ha|*dly*shows the same power of character-draw- 
ing, in the morfe romantic tales: the Knight’s, the Franklin’s, 
etc. ; and it is a little curious that he does not. Why cannot 
he give us the veritable life of knight or squire as success- 
fully a& that of rniller or carpenter? Has he more natural 
sympathy with the lower classes ? The truth would appear to 
be that he is Still to some extent hampered by the mediaeval 
tradition which persisted in looking at aristocratic life through 
a veil Of convention. 

Thus the Knight’s Tale is essentially a love story, and no 
man knew lovd" better than Chaucer, but he does nojt show 
his knowledge here: the two heroes spend ten of their best 
years (the notes of time count up to that) adoring the lady 
Emelye, and though previously sworn brothers are willing to 
murder each other for her sake, while she does not even 
know^of %eir existence. This is an absurdity, and -Chaucer 
is well aware of the fact which he expresses by the mouth of 
Theseus ^nevertheless he allows the story to be based on it, 
-and thus it is not possible to have really effective character 
studies in Palamon and Arcite, while Emelyels hardly more 
than a delightful suggestion ; Theseus, briefly as he appears, 
is the most effective figure in the tale. 

Unsurpassed for masculine vigour are the portraits of the 
two kings. who help Palamon and Arcite — Lygurge of Trace 
and Emetreys of Inde — but Chaucer only shows and with- 
draws them. 

Just as the Knight’s Tale accepts the absurd mediaeval 
convention of love so the Franklin’s Tale deals with the 
equally "absurd mediaeval conceptiorwof the point of honour ; 
the wif$ in this tale has given her word and must keep it, 
though she sacrifices her wdfely virtue in dqing so, and 
though she has been grossly cheated ; the husband himself 
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insists on it. Improbability could go no further, and while 
the solution relieves our feelings it does not, .settle the ethical 
problem in the slightest degree. The Squire’s Tale, though 
frankly an extravaganza of the A radian Nights pattern, is 
hardly more so than these two. 

What the real life of the military ari^ocracy was at that 
period we know from the pages of Joinville and Froissart, 
and it is a pity that Chaucer could not have embodied more 
of it; his picture of the tournament in the Knight’s Tale is 
as vivid as the rights in Froissart, and we could hardly say 
more. 

Chaucer draws feminine character very well but not in 
great variety. Flere also his middle-class types are excellent, 
and nothing could surpass the reality of the Wife of Bath. 
He has also great sympathy with the nobler cast of woman- 
hood and instinctive understanding of it the figures of 
Constance and Grisildis are charming in their purity, their 
sweetness and their deep tenderness; they bear the most 
cruel wrongs without a shade of bitterness, and, if it is urged 
that this is unnatural, we may reply that even Shakespeare’s 
heroines — Desdemona and Cordelia — do the same. * 

Chaucer has also a .Shakespeare-like power of drawing 
children— their affection, their naive simplicity, their un- 
conscious happiness. No one can forget trie boy murdered 
by Jews in the Prioresses Tale, ‘the litel clergeon, seven yeer 
pf age,* who has all the sweetness and tenderness of a boy 
martyr and yet not a trace of the priggish or thd unnatural. 
There is the same tenderness shown with the children of 
Ugo in the Monk’s Tale. 

Although, as has just been said, the spirit of mediaeval 
romance is inimical to realism in character-drawing, it has 
many virtues of its own, and all are admirably represented 
in Chaucer: the love of adventures, of combats, of noble 
sports such as the tournament and hunting, of beauty whether 
in attire, in person or in nature, the spirit of unreflective 
child-like enjoyment. All these things are given in their 
quintessence in such poems as the Knight’s Tale and the 
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Squire’s. To call attention to one detail only — how well is 
the beauty of mediaeval dress represented in Chaucer. 

With regard to religious belief there has been a general 
tendency think Chaucer sceptical, partly because he so 
drastically exposes the corruptions of the Church and partly 
because" he make# some very ironical statements as to the 
power of religion in general, 

‘For cur^ will slee, right a= assoiling saveth 1 ,’ 
which certainly suggests that he did not particularly believe 
in either. On the other hand it should be remembered that 
some of. the most religious writers of the time — such as 
Wiclif and Langland — exposed the corruptions of the Church 
no less drastically than Chaucer, and that Chaucer could 
when he pleased write the most excellent saint legends. 
The Prioresses Tale, the Man of Law’s Tale, the Second 
Nun’s Tale have a genuine religious spirit; it is simple and 
somewhat child-like, akin to that of the Anglo-Saxon saint 
legends in Bede, but it is very sincere and beautiful in its 
way. It is difficult to think that the man who gave the 
portrait of the parish priest 3 , or who wrote the stanzas 
beginning, 

*0 Lord, our lord, thy name how merveillous 
Is in tins large world y-sprad 3 ,’ 

was not in earnest ; at any rate he knew how to catch the 
exact accent of people who were. 

Chaucer has also, when he chooses, very great ethical 
power. There could hardly be a more impressive moral 
fable than the Pardoner’s Tale; not only is it excellent in 
itself, but the accessories are thought out with a grim severity 
he never shows elsewhere : the terrible picture of the plague, 
the recklessness of the rioters setting out in search of death, 
their meeting with the old man, so old that he is weary 
of life and, early and late, beats jipon the earth with his 
staff, imploring her ‘ Leve moder, leet me in ! ’ It is he who, 

The^ Prologue. 2 The Prologue. 

3 The Prioresses Tale, 
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Dy a stroke ot fine irony, is represented a? showing them the 
way to death, whom they discover as a heap of gold under 
a tree which excites them to covetousness and so to mutual 
murder. » ^ 

The exceeding happiness of the idea of the pilgrimage 
has Often been noted since "it enabled X^f&uceri to bring 
together men o f the most different typOs, and to introduce 
with plausibility the most varied tales, but it^is WQithy of 
note that the device itself would have proved useless with 
any writer of less varied and inclusive genius?" » * 

We are Struck when we survey Chaucer’s work^with the 
variety of seemingly incongruous virtues that it contain §. He 
is at once the most romantic of romancers and the most real 
of realists ; on the one hand we have all that js most improbable 
—as improbable as Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner but as de- 
lightful — on the other hand all that is most absolutely and 
vividly true to real life. He is at oncfe chivalrous and 
bourgeoises he understands and deeply admires the military 
aristocracy, their code of honour, their code of Jove, the 
charm of their character, and he knows through and through 
the comfortable middle class and can depict them as if he 
were with them heart and soul. He is both religious and 
sceptic he can write the most moving and tender of saint 
legends and the finest ethical pieces 1 , and side b/ side with 
them the most scathing exposure of religious rascality and 
roguery. He possesses one of the rarest faculties that can 
be granted to man— that of being full of ideals^amj of seeing 
at the same time the amusing aspects of all of them*^ * Abun- 
dant humour and perfect kindliness are present throughout his 
work, and combine with his rare faculty of imagination to 
delight the reader at every step. ^ ^ 

HiS is the first name in which English literature becomes 
truly great. 

1 See especially^ Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL -TABLES. 

A. 

> Chaucer’s Life. 

134O* Geoffrey Chaucer’s biith as estimated mainly from 
evidence gjjven in the Scrope and Grosvenor trial. This 
date 15 not certain. 

1357. In the household accounts of Elizabeth, Duchess^ of 
Clarence, mention is made of clothes and other articles 
purchased for 1 Geoffrey Chauter.’ 

r 359 - Chaucer goes with the army of Edward III to France 
and is taken prisoner. 

1360. Released from imprisonment in March, the king pay- 
ing his ransom. 1 he war ends a few months later 
With the Treaty 'of Bretigny. 

1366. A pension is granted to a certain 4 Philippa Chaucer,’ 
onefof the queen’s ladies, and the pension is, later on, 
paid through her husband 1 Geoffrey Chaucer.’ The 
probability is that Chaucer was married at this date. 

1367. A pension is granted to Chaucer as one of the valets 
of the king’s household. 

1369. Blanche,, the first wife of John of Gaunt, dies at the 
' age of twenty-nine. Chaucer writes in her honour the 
■ poem entitled The Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse , or 
The Booh of the Duchesse . 

1372. T Chaucer in common with two Genoese citizens is 
sent to, Genoa on a mission concerning trade. He 
remains abfoad for several months and returns in 1373. 

> It is possible that he met Petra^rh at Padua. 

1374, „ Chaucer is granted a pitcher of wine daily to be 
received from the king’s butler, a gift afterwards com- 

i * muted for a yearly pension of 20 marks. * On June^th 
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he is appointed Comptroller of the,. Customs of Wools, 
Skins and Leather for the port of London, and a few 
days later receives a life pension of ^io from the Duke 
of Lancaster for services rendered by him <ypd his wife 
Philippa. 

1375. He receives from the Crown the Custody of the lands 
and person of one Edmond Staplegate of Kent, a minor. 
(The office of guardian carried certain emoluments with 
it and was often valuable.) 

1377. Chaucer is sent on a secret mission to Flanders 
and on a second secret mission to France. * In June 
Edward III dies and is succeeded by his grandson, 
Richard II. 

1378. Chaucer is sent on a mission to France to treat 
concerning a betrothal proposed between Richard II 
and a French princess. In the same year he accom- 

. panies Sir Edward Berkely to Italy on a mission to 
Bernabo Visconti, tyrant of Milan. He appoints his 
friend — the poet Gower — as one of his agents to repre- 
sent him during his absence. 

1381. The pension to ‘Geoffrey Chaucer and his wife 
Philippa 5 is confirmed by Richard II. 

1382. Chaucer is appointed Comptroller of the Petty 
Customs in addition to his former office, but is per- 
mitted to exercise the functions of the new post by 
deputy. 

1385. He , is allowed a deputy for his former office — 
Comptrollership of the Wool Customs — possibly at the 
intercession of the queen, Anne of Bohemia. 

1386. ^ Chaucer is elected Knight of the Shire for Kent. 
In this same year John of Gaunt goes to Spain, and, 
in his absence, the Duke of Gloucester obtains the chief 
power ; he is bitterly opposed to the Lancastrian party, 
and this probably explains why Chaucer loses his two 
Comptrollerships. Chaucer falls into considerable diffi- 
culties and raises money upon his pensions. Ip October 
occurs the Scrope and Grosvenor trial, in which Chaucer 
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deposes that he is 1 forty years of age and upwards, and 
has borne arms for twenty-seven years.’ 

1387. The death of Philippa Chaucer. 

1389. Richard II takes the government into his own hands, 
and John of Gaunt returns to England. The Lancastrian 
party is once* more in power, and Chaucer is appointed 
Clerk of the King’s Works at Westminster. 

1390. Chaucer is appointed Clerk of the Works at St 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and also joint Forester 
(with Richard Brittle) of North Petherton Park in 
.Somerset. 

1394. Chaucer receives a grant from the king of ^30 a year 
for life, but is still in difficulties and compelled to raise 
money on his pensions. 

1398. Chaucer is made sole Forester of North Petherton 
Park. Royal letters of protection are granted to pre- 
vent creditors suing him for debt. 

1399. Henry IV becomes King of England, and Chaucer 
addresses to him a lament on his poverty entitled 
Compleynt to his Purs and receives an additional yearly 
grant. * 

On Christmas Eve Chaucer takes a long lease of a 
house in Westminster. 

1400. Chaucer dies. The date given on his tombstone is 
Oct. 25th, 1400. 


B. 

Chaucer’s Works. 

First Period, — 1369. 

The A poem in eight-lined stanzas, so called 

because each stanza begins with a different letter of the 
alphabet. The poem is a kind of hymn to the Virgin, and 
is paraphrased from Guillaume de Deguilleville, a French 
poet. , 

The Compleynte to Pite . A brief and artificial love 
poem. 
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The Romaunt of the Rose. A translation of the French 
Roman de la Rose , a famous mediaeval allegory on* the 
subject of love, by the two poets Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de Meung. * It ismot certainly known that th$ existing 
version is by Chaucer ; it is discontinuous and falls into 
three portions — A, B, C— which show differences of gfathmar ? 
rhyme and dialect. It is possible that the A portion onlyis 
by Chaucer. , ^ 

The Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse or The Book of Ike 
Duchesse. A poem suggested by the death of the, first wife 
of John of Gaunt Dated 1369 by its subject.' Apportion 
of this (11. 62-222) probably embodies an earlier poem— 
the Ceys and Alcione — mentioned in the head link to the 
Man of Law’s Tale. 

The Lyf of Saint Gecyle. This poem cannot be^certainly 
dated, but was probably written very early; afterwards made 
the Second Nun’s Tale. 

The Monk's Tale probably belongs to this period, with the 
exception of the four modern tragedies which must have been 
added later. 

Lost Poems , Chaucer says that he wrote a large number 
of ‘balades, roundels, virelays,’ most of which appear to have 
been lost. < 

Second Period \ 1369— 13S6. 

The Ma?i of Law s Tale. A saint Jegend based upon the 
Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet. 

The Story of Gribildis , afterwards The. Clerk's Tate. 
This k cannot have been written before 1373 as it is l>ased 
on Petrarchs Latin version which was made in* that Vear ; 
the resemblances are too close to be due to memory only. ' 

Palamon and Arcite. A poem either identical with .the 
Knight’s Tale or on the same subject (taken from Boccaccio’s 
Teseide\ but in the seven-&ned stanza; the latter Is the thote 
probable. ^ 

Co%ipleynte to his Lady. A brief love poem. w 

Anelida and Arcite . A short incomplete poem, contain- 
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mg several stanzas tianslated from the TeseMe and having 
curiotia resemblances in subject to the Squire’s Tale 1 . 

The Tale of Melibeus. Partly translated from Albertan o 
of Brescig. and Included in the Canterbury Tales as the 
second one chosen" by Chaucer. 

Parlemmt of *Fouhs. A poem to celebrate a royal 
betrothal;, pfbbably that of Richard II to Anne of Bohemia. 
Dated' 1382 by i|s subject. 

T%f Parson's Tale, A mediaeval sermon. 

TJie Cooipleynte of Mars. An obscure poem apparently 
describing a court intrigue. Dated 1379 by an astrological 
allusion. 

Troilus and Criseyde. Taken from Boccaccio’s II Filo- 
strato , with a few stanzas from The Teseide . Dated 1382 by 
a reference to Anne of Bohemia 2 . 

Boethius. There are so many quotations from Boethius 
in Troilus and Criseyde that Chaucer probably worked at 
both about the same time. He has translated all the 
Consolation of Philosophy , even the metres, into prose. 

Hons of Fame. Possibly 1383 or 1384, before the ap- 
pointment of hi 3 *deputy for the Comptrollership of the Wool 
Customs. 

\ 

Last Period, 1386-1400. 

Legend of Good Women. This must be dated later than 
the preceding works since it mentions the most important — 
Troilus , Hous of Fame, etc. It is dedicated to the qbeen 
in an allegorical prologue and consists of stories taken mainly 
horn Ovid; breaks off after nine tales. 

Th$: Canterbury Tales . These do not form one con- 
tinues group, for the links connecting them break off Ir 
platies. ,Frbm the references to time it is evident that the> 
are eppos^d to be told on four different days, which would 
accord ^yell with what is known of the conditions of travelling 
in the 14th century. 

’ 1 3 ee Introduction, v. 

2 As -recently explained by Professor Swarthmore of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The total work is only about a quarter of the original 
plan ; Chaucer had intended that each pilgrim should tell 
four tales, two on the outward journey and two on the home- 
ward. (See Prologue, 11 . 791-5.) 

In the actual poem no pilgrim tells more than one, except 
Chaucer, and he only because his first st$>ry (Sir Thcjbas) is 
interrupted; the Yeoman does not tell a tale, nor do any of 
the group of mechanics, and the Cook’s Tale is broken off 
on the other hand two pilgrims — a Canon and his Yeoman — 
join them on the way, and the latter tells a tale about 
alchemy. 

C. 


Order of the Canterbury Tales. 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 
Group D. 

Group E. 
Group F. 


General Prologue. 

Knight’s Tale. 

Miller’s Tale. 

Reeve’s Tale. 

Cook’s Tale. 

Man of Law’s Tale. 

Shipman’s Tale. , 

Prioresses Tale. 

Tale of Sir Thopas (Chaucer). 
Tale of Melibeus (Chaucer). 
Monk’s Tale. 

Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

Physician’s Tale. 

Pardoner’s Tale. 

Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

Friar’s Tale. 

Summoner’s Tale. 

Clerk’s Tale. 

Merchant’s Tale. 

Squire’s Tale. 

Franklin’s Tale. 
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Group G. Second Nun’s Tale. 

Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. 

Group H. Manciple’s Tale. 

Group I? Parson’s Tale. 

Of these, according to the notes of time and the places 
mentioned on the way, Group A is told on the First Day, 
Group B on the Second Day, Groups C, D and E on the 
Third Day, and the remaining tales on the Fourth Day. 

The Clerk’s Tale is apparently meant to be one of the 
last on the Third Day, and the Squire’s Tale the first on the 
Fourth. 


III. 

GRAMMAR AND METRE OF CHAUCER. 

Pronunciation. 

M 

Vowels. 

Chaucer’s pronunciation differed in many ways from that 
of Modern English and especially as regards the vowels 
which had then the Continental — French or Italian — values. 
They were : 
a as in father . 

& as in French pas or German Mann . 
e had two values, close and open. 

close e as in veil, derived from A.S. e or ed and 
usually appears as ee in Modern English. A.S. swete , 
Ch. ‘swete.’ A.S. deop , Ch. ‘depe,’ Modern sweet , deep . 

open e like ‘ a’ in Alary, from A.S. ed or ce, usually 
appears in Modern English as ea. 

A.S. heelan , Ch. ‘ heled Modern hcaL 
A.S Mast, Ch. ‘est,’ Modern east. 
as in Modern English bed \ tell , etc. 
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as in Modern English ee in feed, never as a diphthong 
like the i in ride . In Chaucer this sound is often 
written 4 yJ * 

A.S .*wrftan, Ch. ‘write.’ 

A.S . drgfan, Ch. £ dryve.’ 

as in French Jini or German Licht . ^Almost as in Mod. 
English in. 

has two pounds, close and open.* 

close 6 like the o in note or in German so. It comes 
, from A.S. o and is usually represented in Mod. English’ 
by oo. 

A.S. doc, Ch. £ boke,’ Mod. E. book. 

A.S. rot , Ch. ‘rote/ Mod. E. root. 

‘ open 6 like the au of Paul or the oa of broad. It 
usually comes from A.S. a and is changed in Mod. 
English to oa or o. 

A.S. lar, Ch. ‘ lore,’ Mod. E. lore. 

A.S .brad, Ch. £ brode,’ Mod. E. broad. 

as in box, hot. Before nasals, n, m, o ls^soundedias u ; it 
was actually written as a in A.S. 

* A.S. munuc , Ch. £ monk,’ Mod. E. //0nk. 

as in fool, or like Fr. ou in vous. It is often written oi/ 
but is not pronounced as a diphthong like the modern 
hound or flour. 

as in full or like oo in wool. 

Diphthongs. 

ay* et, ey, as in Mod. English ay in day, way, etCi Ch. 
*breyde,’ £ demeine, 7 etc. 

as in Mod. English ou or ow in sound, now, etc. ^h. 

4 avaunt/ ‘faucon,’ etc. 

as in most wbrds of French origin, boil, noise, etc. 

Consonants. 

* 

Chaucer’s consonants much mo^re nearly resemble those 
of Mod- English than do the vowels, but there are a few 
differences. 
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h, when initial seems to have been generally silent in words 
6f French origin, also in common pronouns such as his, 
him , hir y for the elisibn of final e regularly takes place 
befoi^ such pronouns as if they begin with a vowel, 
gg pronounced like Mod. English dg . Ch. ‘brigge/ Mod. 
English bridge, , * 

gh represents the A.S. medial h and was probably still 
% pronounced as a guttural: light , knight , qtc. ; in Mod. 
English the guttural is replaced by a diphthong, 
le Often vocalic, as in the modern temple. 
ng the two cbnsonants pronounced separately as in finger . 
r strongly trilled as in modern Scotch. 

SSh. pronounced as two consonants, i .e, fresshe — fresh , she. 
wr w is sounded in such initial combinations. 


Grammar. 

Nouns. 

Plural, In A.S. there were a large number of different 
declensions for masculine, feminine and neuter nouns, but 
in Chaucer most nouns have conformed to the ordinary 
masculine (in A.S. as plurals) and take their plural in es pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable : arm£s, swannes, thingbs, 
lordbs*') word£s y etc. 

(Note : TJie separate syllable is still used in Mod. English 
when the nouri ends in a sibilant : glasses , masses , boxes^ etc.) 

* Nouns of French origin as a rule form their plurals in j- 
only : mirours, jogelours, affeccibuns, protecciouns, 

Chaucer has also some relics of A.S. declensions, rather 
more numerous than in- Mod. English. 

Neuter Nouns (unchanged for the plural) : sheep, neet, 
swyn, deer, hors, yeer, etc. 

Weak Nouns (taking an en plural) : *oxen, foon 1 , hosen, 
shoon 2 , yen 3 , asshen 4 , been 5 , toon^ etc. 

1 foes. 3 eyes. 5 bees. 

a shoes. 4 ashes. 6 toes. 
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Mutation l\ouns (changing the vowel to show the plural) : 
fote, fete ; goos, gees, etc. 

Genitive . In Chaucer the genitive of nouns is formed in 
es and pronounced as a separate syllable (like themasc. and 
neuter genitives of A.S.): Mantes, king£s, lordes, Cristes, etc. 

Foreign nouns ending in s have sonfetimes no special 
form for the genitives ‘ Venus children.’ 

There are also a few relics of old declensions. In A.S. 
the class known as r nouns were often unchanged for the 
genitive, so sometimes in Chaucer: ‘fader soule.’ 

The A.S. fern, genitive ended in e, and* Chaucer has one 
or two instances of this : ‘ Nonne Preestes,’ *hert& blood 5 ; in 
‘lady veil 5 the fem. gen. in e maybe considered as combined 
with the ‘ y. 5 

- Dative . The chief difference between the Chaucerian 
and the Mod. English noun is that the former still makes use 
of the dative case ; it ends in e , is pronounced as a separate 
syllable and occurs regularly after such prepositions as at, 
by, in, etc. : in the hallc, in the wounde, at your heste, in 
drede. 


Adjectives. 

The Chaucerian adjective differs from thau oi * tvioa. 
English mainly in two ways: that it takes a plural inflection 
and that it has a definite form. 

P Jural. The common A.S. plural for the adj. was e, and 
this is the form used in Chaucer, pronounced as a separate 
syllable: strange^ sewds, smale foul&s, grene leves, dene 
may dens, etc. 

This ending i$ not usually employed when the adj. has 
more than one syllable, ‘silver drop6s, 5 though it is occasion- 
ally ‘ tendr& cropp&s.’ 

(Note: There are occasional but rare traces of a French 
adj. plural in Chaucer: ‘places delitables 5 (Franklin’s Tale), 
‘ romances that hcen royales ’ ( Sir Thofias ).) 
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Definite form . The definite form of the adj. (as in A.S, 
and Mod. German) is simply the weak form and is used 
when the adj. is preceded by the definite article, by a demon- 
strative or*a possessive pronoun, or in a vocative case ; O godk 
God!, this old& poor& man, the hote signe, the height bord, 
his old& curteisye, fiis newe love, the fressh& red£ rose, etc. 

This extended form is rarely used with adjs. of more than 
one syllable; ‘this lusty tide . 5 

(Note ; It should be observed that a certain number of 
adjs. end in e , not to show any grammatical inflection, but 
because the strong sing, form did so in A S., i.e. ‘ Agayn the 
swerd of winter kene and cold 5 (A.S. ccne),) 

Comparison. The rules for comparison of adjs. are 
practically the same as in Mod. English ; cr is added to form 
the comparative, and e? t the superlative. 

When the adj. ends in r the comp, termination may be 
re : dere, derre, deerest. 

In A.S. a number of adjs. compared by mutation and 
some of these lemam in Chaucer: old, elder, eldest; long, 
leng or lenger, lengest ; strong, stronger, strangest. 

In A.S. certain adjs. formed their degrees of comparison 
from different roots and this also is kept : 


gody bet , best 

yvef i wers , werste 

muchel , mo or more , ?noste 

litel or lite , lasse y leeste . 


Some adjs. are defective and form their comparative 
degrees from adverbial stems : 


if ar )> f er -> ferrest 

{neigh)) neer , ncxte 

" ' (fore\ firste. 

Longer adjs. and French adjs. a#e usually compared, as 
in Mod. English, by prefixing more and most . 


W. 
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Adverbs. 

In A.S. adverbs were regularly formed from adjs . (i) by 
adding' e, or (2) by adding lice . In Chaucer bo$ methods 
are retained, the latter varying from £ liche 5 to £ ly.’ 

(1) ‘Sholde this child ful softe winded 4 As sore wondren 
somme^ ‘ Fui loitde songen hir affecciouns,’ 

(2) ‘ Ful boistously hath seyd, 5 4 And treweliche thus muche 
I wol you seye, ; i Y or povrelichc yfostred up was she.’ 

(Note : Occasionally the two methods are combined, 1 A1 
armed save his heed ful rickety?) 

A common adv. ending in A.S. was an, showing direction 
from : this either appears as en in Chaucer or is transformed 
to the genitive ending: abouten, sithen, whennes, hennes, 
thennes, etc. 


Pronouns. 


Personal Pronouns. 
1 st Pers. Sivy. 
N. I, ich, ik 
A. me 
D. me 

G. my or myn 


2 nd Pers. Sin 
thou 
thee 
thee 

thy or thyn 


(Notes : In the nom. the occasional forms ich, ik show 
the persistence of the A.S. guttural (A.S. ic). The second 
pers. sing, is regularly used when the person addressed is an 
inferior or on terms of familiarity. The gen. forms my and 
thy are used before consonants and myn and thyn before 
vowels.) 


1st Peiw. Phi ? 
N. we 
A. us 
D. us 
G. cure 


2 nd Pers. Plur. 
ye 
you 
you 
youre 


(Note : ye, which is the true nom. form, is regularly used 
in Chaucer, and you (A.S, eow) only in the oblique cases.) 
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yd Pers . Sing. 


Masc. 

Neut. 

Fern. 

N. he 

hit, it 

she 

A.® him 

hit, it 

, hire, hir 

D. him 

him 

hire, hir 

G. his 

his 

hire 


yd Pen. Plural . 

N. they 
A. hem 
D. hem 
G. here, hir 

(Notes: In A.S. the whole pronoun of the third person 
was formed quite regularly from the h root, but in Middle 
English there are several important differences : the h is 
sometimes dropped in the neut. sing. ; for the old fern, 
nom. hie a new fern, formed from the demonstrative has been 
introduced; the masc. and fem. accus. forms have been lost 
and the datives substituted ; in the plural the Scandinavian 
they has been introduced for the nom., though not in the 
oblique cases.) 

Indefinite Pronoun. Chaucer retains one very important 
form in the indef. pronoun ‘men’ (corresponding to the 
French 071 and the German man) which Modern English has 
lost. It can be told from the plural of the noun by the fact 
that it always takes a singular verb : ‘ or if men smoot it . 3 

Interrogative Pronouns. These are almost as in Mod. 
English, but whether is used, meaning ‘which of two . 3 

Demonstrative Pronouns. Almost as in Mod. English. 
That has a plural tho (A.S. 1 * 1 ). ‘At the 3 is sometimes con- 
tracted to ‘ atte . 3 

Relative Pronouns . That is used # for persons as well as 
things and is both singular and plural. Which has a plural 

w hie he . 

(Notes: ilk (A.S. die) means ‘the same 3 ; thilke ~ the 


e 
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•Jr ilk, Swich (A.S. swilc) ~ such. Sow (A.S. sum) — a or 
an; plural y// (A.S. £#//), plur. a lie ; gen. plur. tf/Ar 

or alder \ Echaon (A.S. celc + — each one, Eyerichoon 

(A.S, afire 4* celc 4- an) ~ everyone.) 

Verbs. 

v In A.S. there were seven different conjugations of strong 
verbs, and all these are represented in Chaucer, though in 
most cases with important differences of vowels. 


Class /. Verbs with l infinitive usually written y 
Chaucer : 



Infin. 

Pret. Sing. 

Pret. Plur. 

P. P. 

A.S. 

writan 

wrat 

writ on 

wiiten 

Chaucer 

v\ ryte 

wroot 1 

writen 

wiiten 


byte 

boot 




glyde 

glood 


gliden 


r>de 

rood 

riden 

, riden 

Class II. Verbs with Pd (^Chaucer ee % ) or u 

infinitive; 


Infin » 

Pret. Sing. 

Pret. Plur. 

P. P. 

A.S. 

cebsan 

ceas 

curon 

coren 

Chaucer 

cheese 

chees 

chosen 

chosen 

* 

leese 



loren, loin 


seethe 

seeth 


soden 

Class TIL Veibs with infinitive in / or l followed by a 

double consonant : 





Infin . 

Pret. Sing. 

Pret . Plur. 

P. P. 

A.S. 

dnncan 

dranc 

druncon 

druncen 

A.S» 

helpan 

healp 

hulpon 

holpen 

Chaucer 

drinke 

drank 

dronken 

' - dronken 


helf>c 

halp 

holpen 

* , holperi 


breste 

brast 

brosten 

* brosten 


sinke 

c, sank 

sonken 

sonken 


clymbe 

clomb 

clomben 

clomben 


3 Sound of open d. See Phonology, 
2 Sound of close e. See Phonology. 
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Class IV. Verbs with infinitive in I or l followed by a 
single consonant which must be either a liquid or a nasal : 


Injin . Fret. Sing. 

A.S. T>eran baer 

Chaucer here har 

' stele - stal 

(Irregular) come cam or coom 


Fret. Pfur . P. P. 
baeroti boren 
beren boren or born 

coomeu comen 


Class V* Verbs with infinitive in 2 or t followed by a 
single consonant not a liquid or a nasal : 



Injin. Fret* Sing. 

Pret. Plur. 

P. P. 

A.S. 

sit tan 

saet 

saeton 

seten 

Chaucer 

sitte 

sat, seet 

seeten. selen 

seten 


yive 

yaf 


yiven 


lye 

lay 

leyen 

leyen 

Class VI. Verbs with infinitive in d\ 



- Injin . 

Fret. Sing. 

Fret. Plur. 

P. P. 

A.S. 

scacuti 

sc5c 

scocon 

scacen > 

Chaucer 

shake > 

shook 

shook en 

shaken 


shape 

shoop 

shoopen 

, shapen 

(Irregular) stonde 

stood 

stood en 

stond er 

Class VII. Verbs originally reduplicating : 

stem vowels 

various, 

including a, 

a , d and e: 




Infui. 

Pret. Sing. 

Pret . Plur. 

P. P. 

A.S. 

feallah 

feoll 

fedllon 

feallen 

A.S. 

growan 

greow 

greowon 

grdWen 

Chaucer 

falle 

fel, fit 


fallen 


growe 

grew 


growen 


hot^ 1 

heet, highte 


hoten, heigh 


Weak Verbs. In Chaucer there are two classes of weak 
verbs and the second class has two varieties. 

* ft 

Class I Verbs which use the vowel e in adding the pret. 
and p. part, endings on to the root : 


1 hofe=to name or ea 11. 
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Tnfin . 

Pret. Sing. 

P. P. 

A.S. clerian 

derede 

dered 

C hauler dere 1 

derede 

dered 

herie 2 

herede 

hered t 

Class II. Verbs which add the pret. ^ind"p. part, endings 

directly on to the 

root. 


Division A* Verbs which have 

the same vowel in infini- 

tive and preterite : 



Infin. 

Pret . Sing. 

P. P. 

A.S. hieran 

hierde 

hiered 

Chaucer here 

herde 

herd 

mete 

mette 

met 

feele 

felte 

felt 

Division B. Verbs which have 

a mutated vowel, in the 

infinitive : 



Infin. 

Pret. Sing. 

P. P. 

A.S. secean 

sohte 

soht 

A.S. sellan 

sealde 

scald 

Chaucer seeken 

sought e 

sought 

sellen 

solde 

sold 

tellen 

tolde 

told 

thenken 

though te 

thought 

Present Indicative. The Chaucerian verb still has dis- 

tinct endings for each of the three persons in the singular: 

1st pers. c 

2nd pers. cst, 

3rd pers. eth y 

and a common ending for the plural 

in en. 

1 st Pers. here 

yeVe 

ryde 

2nd Pers. berest 

yevest 

rydest 

3 rd Pers. bereth 

yeveth 

rydeth or rit 

PI. beren 

yeven or yiven 

ryden 


(Notes: The 3rd pers. sing, in verbs which end in a 
dental is often abbreviated: ‘rit’ for ‘rydeth,’ ‘bit’ for 
4 biddeth/ 4 slit ’ for ‘slydeth, 5 £ sit > for ‘sitteth,’ ‘slant’ for 


1 dere = to injure. 


2 herie — to praise. 
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4 standeth,’ etc. In the plural the ending en is sometimes 
abbreviated to e : 4 wende 5 for 4 wenden,’ 4 pleye 5 for 4 pleyen,’ 
4 speke 5 for 4 speken , 5 etc.) 
a 

Subjunctive. The subjunctive of the verb takes e in the 
three persons Sf tl^ singular and en in the plural, though the 
latter is often abbreviated to e. 

Imperative . The imperative singular of strong verbs is 
formed from the simple root: 4 tak hede,’ ‘hold up your 
hond , 5 ‘tel me anon,’ etc. 

In weak verbs the imperative singular ends in e : 4 shewe 
now your pacience,’ ‘trille this pin,’ etc. 

The imperative plural always ends in eth or th after 
vowels : 4 betli pacient,’ 4 now herkneth , 5 4 studieth noght/ etc. 

Infinitive . In A.S. the simple infinitive ended in an , the 
dative infinitive ended in anne and took the sign to before it. 

In Chaucer the simple infinitive ends in en or e : 4 dauncen ’ 
but also ‘daunce,’ ‘drenchen’ (to drown) but ‘drede’ (to 
dread), 4 loken ’ (to look) but 4 lette ’ (to hinder), etc. 

The dative infinitive ends in cn or e and takes to or for to 
before it : 4 than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages,’ 4 palmers 
for to seken,’ ‘made alle hir hertes for to lighte,’ ‘this tale 
for to chace,’ etc. 

Participles . In Chaucer the present participle ends in 
ing or inge (A.S. ende): hanging, wondring, rehersinge, 
etc. 

Chaucer has also occasional examples of the French 
participle in ant: 4 Accordant to his wordes was his chere.’ 

In all A.S. verbs the past participle took the prefix^; in 
Chaucer this becomes and is common with both strong and 
weak verbs : yset, ybeten, yronne, ydressed, yfostred, etc. 

Preterite . In Chaucer the preterites of strong verbs take 
no inflections in the three persons of the singular, but in the 
plural they have the ending en (A.S. on) : riden, songen, 
etc. The ?i is often dropped. 
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In weak verbs the endings are as follows : 


Class /. Class II, 


1 st Pers. Sing. 

ede 

lovede 

de 

seyde 

ind Pers. Sing. 

edest 

lovedest 

dost 

sf^ydest 

yd Pers. Sing . 

ede 

lovede 

de 

seyde 

Plural 

eden 

lovede n 

d<fo 

seyden 


(Note: In the 3rd pers. sing, the final e w ^‘ten dropped 
and in the plural the final en : ‘ another mined/ f somme of 
hem wondred.’) 


A nomalous Verbs, 

Be Pres. Sing, am , art , is ; Plur. been , ben, am. Fret. Sing. 
was, were, was ; Plur. weren , were. Imp. bath, beth . 
P. P. ben . 

Can (/ know) 2nd, 3rd Pers. Sing. ; PI. connen. Pt. 

coude {knew, could). P. P. couth {known). 

Dar I dare. Pt. dorste. 

May / may . PI. mowcn. Subj. mowe. 

Moot / or he must, I or he may. PI. mdten. Pt. moste. 
Shall I or he shall. PI. skull en . Pt. sholde . 

Thar I or he needs. 

Wil wot, wole ; / or he will. PI. wolen or willen. Pt. 
wolde . 

Woot wot ; I or he knows. Pl. witen or woot. Pt. wiste. 


Metre. 

In his short poems Chaucer uses a number of complex 
metres, but in his longer poems he employs three metres: 
the octosyllabic couplet, the seven-lined stanza and, the ten- 
syllabled couplet. < 4 

The octosyllabic couplet was well established in English 
prosody before Chaucer $nd may be regarded as the most 
characteristic metre of 14th century poetry; it is Used by 
Barbour, Gower and many minor writers. 

Chaucer employs it mainly in the first period of his 
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writing, in his translation of th ^ Roman de la Rose and in the 
Book of the Duchesse ; one later poem — the Hons of Fame — 
is also written in it. Chaucer employs it with exceeding 
ingenuity «and skill, but even he cannot prevent it from 
becoming monotonous in a long poem. 

It seems to hive been under Italian influence that 
Chaucer employed his seven-lined stanza ; he may have 
found it first in French, he probably did, but the likeness to 
the * ottava rima ’ of Boccaccio could hardly fail to impress 
him when he was under Boccaccio’s influence. It is signify 
cant that it is the poems of the so-called ‘Italian period 1 
which are written in stanza : they include the Parlement of 
Foules and Troilus and Criseydc , and those poems such as 
the CJerk’s Tale and the Man of Law’s Tale, which were 
written early but afterwards incorporated in the Canterbury 
Tales 1 , 

Chaucer deserves all the credit of having introduced this 
metre — a very beautiful one — into English ; it is often known 
as ‘rime royal ’ from the fact that James I of Scotland wrote 
his King’s Quhair in it ; the metre held its ground until it 
was displaced by the Spenserian stanza, but the latter, 
though Spensei’s own invention, seems to have been 
suggested by Chaucei’s. 

The rhyme scheme of the Italian ‘ottava rima 5 runs 
a b a b ab c r 2 * and of Chaucer’s seven-lined stanza a b a b b c c. 
Chaucer’s metre has, in one way, a better effect as there is 
not such an emphatic break between the final couplet and 
the rest of the verse. 

Chaucer varies his metre very finely both in the placing 
of the caesura within the line and in the grouping of the 
lines themselves within the stanza; thus the main division in 
the verse may come anywhere, after the second, third, fourth, 

1 There is one exception: the Priot; esses Tale is in seven-lined 
stanza) but seems to have been written late. 

2 Chaucer writes the Monk’s Tale in an eight-lined stanza, but 

it is not the ‘ ottava rima 5 for it has a different rhyme scheme. 
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or fifth line, or there may be two divisions or none at all ; 
the stanza division is, however, very carefully observed, and 
the running on of one stanza into the next is exceedingly rare, 
much rarer than in the Italian ‘ ottava rim a.’ 

The characteristic metre of the Canterbury Tales is, 
however, the heroic couplet which was practically Chaucer’s 
own invention. The Legend of Good Women was the first 
poem Chaucer wrote in this metre, and he soon found its 
excellence ; it lends itself admirably to variety, it is dignified 
and it is much more flexible and rapid than the seven-lined 
stanza. 

The General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is written 
in the couplet, so are all the links and by far the greater 
number of the tales themselves — including almost all which 
are not early work. 

It has ever since been one of the chief metres of English 
poetry ; it became the dominant measure of the r 8th century, 
though the form of it then employed differed greatly from 
Chaucer’s, being much more epigrammatic and much less 
free and the couplet division being always carefully marked. 
In the Chaucerian form the lines run on freely from one to 
another, almost as freely as in blank verse. The essential 
feature of the line is that it contains five strong accents; 
there are usually ten syllables, but a feminine rhyme gives an 
additional syllable; masculine rhymes are such as ‘thing,’ 
‘king’; ‘art, 5 ‘part/ etc.; feminine rhymes such as 1 plde/ 
‘ toide 5 ; ‘ dissimulinges/ ‘ apercey vinges * ; ‘ riche/ ‘ liche/ 
etc. Occasionally the rhyme seems to be triple, ‘ merye/ 
‘ berye/ but in such instances it is probable that the last two 
syllables were pronounced with a glide and practically count 
as one 1 . 

The number of words which end in final e is very large, 
and if this e is pronounced at the end of the line, as is 

t. 

1 Professor Saintsbury considers that elision does not take place 
always when it might and that trisyllabic feet are common in all 
parts of the line. 
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most likely the case, the number of feminine rhymes is 
considerable. 

Chaucer has a well marked caesura or break in his 
heroic lime, and its position varies, not so much as in good 
blank verse, but still very greatly, and a large portion of 
the melody of the lines depends on this variation. 

* He that it wroghte || coude ful many a gin ; 

He way ted |i many a constellaeioun 

Er he had doon || this operaeioun ; 

And knew ful many a seel || and many a bond.’ 

There are a certain number of lines which show an 
additional syllable at the caesura, and it is disputed as to 
whether this syllable was or was not sounded, but it probably 
was. 

Examples are : 

‘ Phebus the sonne |j ful Joly was and cleer.’ 

‘ Hadde two sones |j on Elpheta his wyf.’ 

‘For which the foules |l agayn the sonne sbene.’ 

‘And maden skiies ij after hir fantasyes 1 * . 5 

A peculiar feature of the heroic line in Chaucer (not 
possible in later English) is that it sometimes commences 
with a strong syllable and is in trochaic or falling metre 
throughout, as in the Knight’s Tale : 

‘ Noght in purgatorie, hut in belle.’ 

Such examples are, however, very rare ; what is more common 
is the reversal of stress in the first syllable : 

‘ Sooth of his word, benigne and honurable.’ 

4 Stant in the court, as stille as any stoon.’ 

In Chaucer final r is as a general rule sounded, but elision 
takes place in the following cases: 

(1) When final e is followed by a vowel. 

(2) When final e is followed t>y a French word begin- 

1 Neither this e at the caesura nor the final c is marked in the 

text as sounded, but only those which are necessary to the scansion. 
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ning with silent h or an English pronoun with an unemphatic 
h : has, him, hit , etc. 

(3) In frequently occurring verbs such as conic, were, 
wolde, wide, have , the e is usually ignored. ‘CcMde’ is a 
difficult form because the c is quite irregular, so is ‘hadde.’ 

(4) e is usually elided in weak syllables followed by a 
vowel, weak syllables being er , d, en, ed, etc, v 

Examples ; 

(r) ‘As of the secte of which that lie was born.’ 

‘ Of his corage as any centre stable. * 

h) ‘Herkninge his minstialles hir thinges pleye.’ 

‘Upon his thorn be he hadile of gold a ring.’ 

(3) ‘This Cambynskan of which I have yow told,’ 

‘ He that it wroughte coude fill many a gin ’ ; 

but 

‘ How that it coudfe goon and was of bras.’ 

(4) ‘And over al this, if any lady blight.’ 

‘ Wherfor, agen this lusty someres tyde, ’ ‘ 

1 That ech liir lovede that loked on hir face.’ 

French words are sometimes accented in the English 
fashion, but sometimes keep the French accent on the second 
syllable ; 

‘ Of his corage as any centre stable.’ 

‘The hors vanished, i noot in what man ere ’ ; 
but 

‘ Out of the sighte of every maner wight.’ 

(Note: It is possible that many of the cases where an 
extra syllable appears at the caesura may really be resolved 
under rule 4. Thus: 

‘For which the foules il agayn the sonn& shene.’ 

It is more probable that the caesura helps the additional 
syllable to be sounded.) 
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IV. 

THE* HISTORY OF THE CLERKES TALE. 

Chaucer is careful, as a general rule, to adapt his tales 
to the personality of the tellers, and in no case is this done 
more accurately than in the Clerkes Tale. The account of 
him in the Prologue is as follows : 

‘A Clerk ther was of Oxen ford also, 

That un-to logik hadde long y-go. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he nas not right fat, I undertake; 

But loked holwe and therto soberly. 

Ful thredbare was his ovcrest couttepy 1 , 

For he had geten him yet no benefyce, 

Ne was so wbrk% for to have offyce. 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 

Than robes riche, or fithele or gay sautrye 2 . 

But al be that he was a philosophre 3 , 

Yet hardde he but litei gold in cofre ; 

But al that he mighte of his friendes hente 4 , 

On bokes and on lerninge he it spente, 

And bisily gan for the soules pi eye 
Of hem that yaf him wher-with to scoleye. 

Of studie took he most care and most hede. * 

Noght o word spak he moie than was nede, 

And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 

And* short and quik, and ful of by sentence. 

Sowninge 5 in moral vertu was his speche, 

, And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche, ? 

1 courtepy — upper short coat. 

2 sautrye = psaltery, harp. 

3 philosophre = play upon two meanings of the word, philosopher 
often meant alchemist. 

4 hente == obtain, 


owninge= tending to. 
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The Clerk explains that he learnt his story at Padua 
from a worthy clerk called Francis Petrarch, whom he 
praises as one of the greatest of poets. The statement that 
the story of Grisildis is obtained from Petrarch is obviously 
true, for Chaucer follows Petrarch’s Latin version very 
closely, and there is nothing improbable in the idea that 
Chaucer is here referring to an actual fact and did himself 
meet the poet; Chaucer was abroad in Italy from Dec. ist, 
1372, to May 23rd, 1373 1 , and Petrarch spent the greater 
part of the year 1373 at Arqua near Padua, and in the same 
year he wrote his Latin version of the story of Grisildis. 
Petrarch also says that, before it occurred to him to write 
the tale in Latin, he learnt it by heart for the purpose of 
repeating it to friends. Thus everything tallies; it is 
probable that Chaucer learnt the tale at first hand as he’ 
says, but he must also have had the written version before 
him when composing his poem, both because he follows it 
so closely and because he describes with great justice the 
style in which it is written, and cavils at the length of the 
Introduction or ‘ Proheme 2 . ’ 

It may be thought that Chaucer is writing undramatically 
in permitting so poor a person as the Clerk of Oxford to 
describe himself as having been a traveller in Italy, but 
travelling was at that time really part of a scholar’s busi- 
ness ; since books were very scarce, students depended 
greatly upon personal communication with learned men, 
and would travel from one University to another in search 
of famous teachers ; the Universities encouraged this plan 
because it helped the interchange of knowledge, and hos- 
pitably received and entertained travelling scholars, while 
the use of Latin as the common academic speech did away 
with any difficulties of language and made the Universities 
very largely an international fraternity; the scholar guest 
was expected to indulge Latin disputations with the 

1 Mather in Modern Language Notes, vol. XI, 

2 See Clerkes Prologue, 11 . 42-55. 
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members of the University. People on the route were also 
hospitable to poor scholars, just as they were to pilgrims ; in 
fact, kindness to travellers of all sorts was regarded as one 
of the chi^f of mediaeval virtues. It will be noted that the 
Clerk depends very largely upon charity for the possibility 
of pursuing his studies at all, but this kind of dependence 
was considered quite as honourable in the student as it was 
in the wandering friar; the Middle Ages reverenced poverty 
if adopted for the sake of religion or learning. 

Padua was the seat of a famous University, such as the 
Clerk might well be expected to visit. 

Since Petrarch’s Latin version of the story of Grisildis 
was produced in 1373 the Clerkes Tale cannot have been 
written before that date, but was probably composed not very 
long afterwards and revised for insertion into the Canterbury 
Tales, If we compare it with the other tales ascribed to the 
same period, such as those of St Cecilia and Constance 1 , we 
are struck with its artistic superiority; it is far finer as a 
narrative and, also, in the case of Grisildis, as a character 
study. Without doubt this is mainly due to the fact of a 
better original, for the tale is in itself excellently dramatic, 
but not wholly so, for Chaucer has often improved on his 
model, and the most exquisite portions of his poem are 
nearly always those that are most his own. We may assume 
either that the story was written comparatively late in the 
period 1372-1386, or else, if we wish to keep it as close as 
possible to Chaucer’s meeting with Petrarch, that it was 
very thoroughly revised before insertion into the Canterbury 
Tales . The latter is perhaps the more likely, and certain 
passages are obvious additions, such as the author’s lamen- 
tation over the instability of the people, 

‘ O stormy peple ! unsad and ever untrewe ’ 

( 11 . 995-1008), and the Clerk’s comment to the pilgrims on 
the scarcity of Griseldas in his owiiftlay ( 11 . 1163-1176). The 
Envoy also is plainly late. 

1 See Introduction, i. 
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With regard to the origin of the story, it apparently 
began, like so many of the best literary themes, as a folk 
tale ; the most dramatic idea of the piece — that of the new 
bride who is bound by the closest ties of blood to ^he rejected 
wife— is found in several folk ballads 1 . The precise form 
taken by the story of Grisildis is, however, mediaeval, for it 
bears all the marks of being composed as a deliberate piece 
of protest against the monastic literature in abuse of women. 
The Middle Ages greatly reverenced the virtue of chastity, 
but one questionable method of advocating it was by abuse 
of the married state, and of women and ail that pertained to 
them. It is against such literature that Chaucer makes the 
Wyf of* Bath (a rather doubtful advocate for her sex) utter 
an impassioned protest ; her husband has a whole library 
of such books and is always reading them aloud to reprove 
her ; he spends his leisure in reading of wicked wives : 

‘ He knew of hem mo legend cs and ly ves 
„ Than been of gode wyves in the Bible. 

For trustetli wel, it is an impossible 
That any clerk 2 wol speke good of wyves 
But-if it be of holy seintes lyves, 

Ne of noon other wonrnnn nevei the mo.’ 

The Wyf of Bath comments that this is all very well, 
but if women had written stories of men they could have 
described more wickedness than all the * mark of Adam ’ 
might redress. 

This kind of literature did not pass without protest, and 
works were composed to vindicate women : 

‘ Women found their advocates.... The Nut Brown Maid 
was written specially to gainsay those who accused them 
of perpetual inconstancy; Patient Grissili to rebuke those 
who pronounced them ever shrews. Griselda is essentially 
a reactionary story ; else the patience of the heroine too 

1 Such for instance as Fair Annie , where the new bride is a 
sister. 

2 cleik: an ecclesiastic is meant. 
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extreme to be tolerated.... If we remember how incessantly 
the shrewishness of women, their obstinacy, their furiousness 
were asserted and proclaimed, then we shall understand why 
Griselda’s© patience is represented as so extreme and in- 
vincible, why the roughest, cruellest, shamefullest wrongs 
cannot ruffle it THhe story does not contemplate the virtue 
it celebrates in reference to other virtues.... Its aim and 
purpose is to picture patience in a woman.... This picture it 
paints surely with surpassing success 1 / 

In the Decameron the tale appears as the very last — the 
loth story of the ioth day — and Boccaccio’s adoption of it 
at once gave it European celebrity. Boccaccio, as has 
already been said, is one of the great narrative writers of 
the world, and the story, like nearly all told by him, becomes 
a masterpiece: perfect in its style, simple and graceful, with 
full value given to the dramatic moments, but no undue 
lingering. 

Petrarch admired the tale more than any other in the 
Decameron ; he tells us that he wept so on reading it that 
he was obliged to lay down the book, he tried again but was 
again overwhelmed by his tears, and was compelled to 
hand it to one of his retinue to finish for him; finally he 
showed his reverence for it by turning it into Latin, which 
was by no means a work of supererogation, but made the tale 
for the first time common property for Europe. 

It is certain, for the reasons already given, that Chaucer 
followed Petrarch’s version, and indeed the early MSS. well 
recognise that fact, for numerous quotations from Petrarch 
are written in the margins of the Ellesmere and Hengwrt 
MSS., each in its proper place 2 . 

A question that occurs at the outset is whether Chaucer 
knew of Boccaccio’s version, and, if so, why he did not 
follow it since it is much sinmler and better than Petrarch’s, 

1 Hales and Furnivall in Introduction to the ballad of Patient 
Gris sit, Percy’s Folio MS. 

2 Skeat. 

w. 
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the faults of which in the direction of prolixity he saw plainly 
enough himself h 

It is curious, but there is no direct evidence that Chaucer 
Icnew the Decameron at all; since he sq grea% admired 
Boccaccio, and had actually paraphrased two of his longest 
poems, we should have expected him ter draw largely upon 
the Decameron had he known it, but, as a matter of fact,* 
none of the Canterbuiy Tales aie taken immediately fiom it. 
There are a good many resemblances; the Mills’s Tale, 
the Merchant’s Tale, the Shipman’s Tale are all very similar 
to stones in the Decameron , but m no case are they precisely 
the same, and Chaucer may well have obtained them from 
other sources. 

The mam differences between the Italian and the Latin 
versions are that Boccaccio tells the tale much more briefly 
and dramatically, and with less moralising 

There is no long geographical introduction in Boccaccio, 
whose only comment as he begins is ‘ I intend to speak of i 
marquis; not with legal cl to anything noble and great, but 
rather monstiously vile and biutish, though it ended well at 
last; but, notwithstanding the fortunate ending, I would not 
advise anyone to imitate it ’ * 

Hj> then proceeds to sa\ that, among the marquises of 
Saluzzo, the head of the family was a youth called Gualtien, 
who spent his whole time in hawking and hunting without 
any thought of encumbering himself with a wife apd children, 
which, jBoccaCcio says with a touch of irony, gave him a 
reputation for wisdom, 3 4 di die egli eia da reputar molto 
savio. 5 His subjects, howevei, aie displeased and bftetri 
urge him to marr>, saying they will find a wife for him. 

3 See Clerkes Prologue ( 11 . 52-56). * 

1 Petrarch says they come on one special occasion and Choose a 
spokesman from among them , the speech made by this than is of 
most unnecessary length art 1 full of rather obvious moralising, 

Chaucer copies the whple of this, thus causing delay at the outset 
For though we sleep or wake or ronne or rVde 
;Ay fleeth the time,’ etc. 
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He replies that he has always been fully resolved against 
marriage,, because it is difficult to find a woman really suit 
able, and the life of a man tied to one unsuitable is a wretched 
thing 4 cogie (Jura vita sia quelia di colui che^a donna non 
bene a sb copVemente s’ abbatte } , 

Nevertheless he* agrees to marrv, only the wife must be 
of bgs own choice, and, unless they show hei propel respect, 
they-shall be made to ste how grievous he finds this compul- 
sion tp marry against his own inclination 1 

£fMy reply that, since he agrees, they are quite satisfied * 
He bad taken a fancy some time before to a countr) girl, 
Who lived in a village close b>, and, thinking that he might 
live very comfottably with her, determined to seek no further, 
and v so . he sent foi her father and told him Then he 
summoned his subjects and m idc a speech, saying that 
the t»me had come for keeping his piomise, and that he 
expected thei^n to keep theirs They leplied in great 
gladness that they would make preparations lor a noble 
feast^ 

Walter causes very rich and costly robes to be made, 
fitted to a girl who seemed of tne same figure as the intended 
bride , he provided a girdle, nng, coionet, etc 

1 Petrarch makes this a good deal longer saying that the wife 
rhust be honoured as if she wcie ‘Romani pnncipis filia ’ and making 
thun s^ear that they will not complain or lebel against his choice 
Chaucei follows him 

‘this shal ye swere that ye 
> j* Agayn my choys shal neither grucche ne stryve 5 
s In Petrarch and in Chaucei they wish him to fix the day 
of bis ntlptials because, in spite of his promise, they still have 
doubts; 

$ If will "be noticed that Bocciccio in dramatic fashibn keeps 
back fh® names both of the bride and of her father Petrarch, on 
the conhafy, gives the names at once, ‘Jamcola’ and ‘Grisildis/ 
and spoils expectation by the descnpffon of Gnsildis Chaucer 
follows him. 

‘ But for to Speke of vertuous bem-itee/ etc 
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Then, attended by his friends and vassals, he went to 
the village, and, when he came near, saw her carrying water 
since she was hastening over her work to go and see the 
new marchioness. On that he called her byt her name 
‘Griselda,’ and asked where her father was. He saw her 
father and told him he had come, as arranged, to marry her, 
but first wished to ask her some questions 1 . 

He then asks if she will make it her study to please him, 
whatever he may do or say, and whether she will be always 
obedient, and she answers ‘Yes.’ 

domandolla se ella sempre, togliendola egli per moglie, 
s’ ingegnerebbe di compiacergli, e di niuna cosa, che egli 
dicesse o facesse, non turbarsi, e s’ ella sarebbe obbediente, 
e simili altre cose assai ; delle quali ella a tutte rispose di si.’ 
He takes her out, makes her strip before all the company, 
has her clothed in the rich attire brought for her and a 
coronet placed on her head, in spite of the disorder of her 
hair, and then publicly marries her 2 * * . 

After the marriage he mounts her on a palfrey and 
conducts her to his palace, where he celebrates the marriage 
feast with great splendour. The young bride shows herself 
fully equal to her position, and everyone who has known 
her is amazed. She continues to please her husband in 
every w 7 ay and all his subjects, so that they pray for her 
health and prosperity, and think Walter the wisest man in 

1 All this is much longer in Petrarch and Chaucer. It is 
Petrarch who introduces the formal description of the virtues of 
‘Janicola’ as ‘teque hominem fidum novi,’ and it is Petrarch who 
represents him as hearing of the project for the first time and there- 
fore stupefied with astonishment. 

2 Boccaccio, dramatically and powerfully, makes the speech 

of Griselda as brief as possible, nothing but the assent * SI 5 * surely 

more natural to a country; girl in such a moment. It is Petrarch 

wdto puts into her mouth the speech about being unworthy of such 

an honour, but at his disposal in all things and willing to die 

for him. 
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the world, since no one but himself could have perceived such 
virtues under such a garb 1 . 

They have not been long married when a daughter is 
born to thim and a new idea enters Walter’s head, namely 
to make trial of her patience by long and intolerable suffer- 
ings, ‘ entratogli un*nuovo pensier nell’ animo, cioe di volere 
con lunga esperienzia e con cose intollerabili provare la 
pazienzia di lei.’ 

Aecordingly he informs her that the people object to his 
having married her, especially since she has a child; she 
then tells him to do as he pleases with her since she is 
and always has been altogether unworthy of the dignity he 
bestowed upon her. He tsends a man to take her daughter, 
and the messenger's manner convinces her that he has 
orders to destroy the child 2 . Though her heart throbs with 
affection, she takes the child from its cradle, kisses and 
blesses it, and gives it to the servant. 

Walter sends the child to a relative at Bologna, and, 
without telling her whose child it is, desires her to have it 
carefully brought up 3 . Soon after a son is born, and Walter 
treats his wife in the same way, telling her that his people 
cannot bear the idea of a shepherd’s grandson ruling over 
them, and that he must dispose of this child like the other. 
Griselda tells him again not to think of her, but only of him- 
self, and he disposes of this child in the same way as the 
first 4 . Griselda bears it patiently, and the Marquis wonders 

1 Petrarch adds the detail that, not only was she beloved by all, 
but also that she composed quarrels among the nobility — something 
much more unlikely. So with Chaucer : 

‘ If gentil men or othere of hir contree 
‘ Were wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon.’ 

2 It is Petr&rch who invents the idea that the man’s reputation 
is in itself bad, * Suspecta viri fama,’ etc. and who says that Griselda’s 
calmness would have been surprising ev^n in a nurse. 

3 Petrarch says that the countess knew whose the child was, but 
was instructed to hide the fact from others. 

4 It is Petrarch who introduces the scene of Griselda’s farewell 
to her son. Boccaccio says not a word of this. 
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greatly, thinking no other woman could have done so, be* 
cause he well knew she loved her children! His people 
believe the children are murdered and are greafly enraged 
against him, * ' , 

Walter determines to make the last trial of his wife’s 
patience, and' therefore says, before a ^good many pebplb, 
that he bad done foolishly and acted like a very young man 
in marrying Griseida, and that he meant to ask the 'pope’s 
permission to put her away and take another wife. She 
hears of this and is deeply grieved, but resolves to bear it 
in patience 1 . ^ Soon afterwards he has counterfeit letters 
sent him, and sees Gnselda and tells her that he ha$ decided 
to send her away, and choose someone more suitabl^to his 
rank. Griseida has the utmost difficulty in keeping* back 
her tears 2 , but she sa>s that she knew all alon^ sire was 
not suitable. She considers her lank as a great favpur which 
h£ has lent her, and which she now restores 3 ; she gives him 
back his wedding ring and her clothes, but beseeches him 
for decency’s sake to let her keep one garment. He tells 
her that she can have only one, and, though th^ people 
beseCch him to allow her at least an old gown, he dodsmot 
waver, and she returns m her shift only, weeping 4 , tb her 
father. 

Her father has always expected that the marquis would 
grow tired of her and has preserved her old garments; she 

, 1 In Boccaccio Gnselda thus believes herself repudiated at her 
hiishand’s express desire, and the stoiyis more poignant because &he 
is so Well aware of n. 

In Petrarch and in Chaucer Walter still pleads compulsion, and 
says he is well content with Gnselda, though his people are not. 

2 Petrarch and Chaucer omit this detail, which^ is swrelya Very 
natural and tiuthful one. * 

8 It is Petrarch who makes her say that, though divorced, she 
will marry no other man, h\\ from henceforward live a ^idow.,;. here 
again it is surely more plausible that Griseida would be #yholly 
"absorbed in the present. 

4 Petrarch says that the, people who were With her wept* but that 
her own eyes were dry, surely an exaggeration. / *• ' w 
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puts them on and returns with all courage to her foxmei 
life The MaTquis then announces that he is going to marry 
a daughter of one of the counts of Panago, and, sending 
for Gnse|«ia, tells her to prepare the house and receive 
the guests, ‘metti in ordme quello che da fai cl £ , e 
quells donne fa* l&vitare che ti pare, e ricovile come se 
donna qui fesi poi, fatte le nozze, te ne potrai a casa tun 
torpate ? 

These words pieiced Griselda’s htait 1 * like daggers, but 
she Signifies her obedience, saung, * My lord, I am ready to 
obey jpdur commands’, ‘signor mio, 10 son piesta c appa- 
reochtata^ * 

With her own hands she sets the house m older, and 
afterwaids invites the guests and waits upon them m hei 
mean attne, in the same way she receives the bnde The 
ladies present m vain entieat that she may be in a room by 
herself or allowed to wear bettei clothe^ All, however, 
praise the bride, and Gnselda no less than the others 
Walter calls her to him, and, in the piesence of the whole 
assembly, asks hei what she thinks of the bride’s beauty 
She replies that she likes it extremely well, and that he has 
every chance of happiness, but she begs him not to give the 
same distress to this wife that he gave to another, as this 
orie is delicately' nurtured and could not bear it ‘ ma quanto 
posso vi pnego, che quelle puntuie, le quail all’ altra, che 
vostra fu, gia deste, non diate a questa , che appena che 10 
credo che ella le potesse sostenere, si perch& put giovane 
hy ancora perch 6 in dihcatezze c allevata, ove colei m 
contmue fatiche da piccohna era stata 3 ’ 

1 A tnost poignant touch which Petrarch misses 

* Petrarch tof Chaucer make this speech much less effective by 
making ft longer j they miss the exquisite pathos of Boccaccio s 
brevity. ~ + j 

3 I& ' Will be noticed that Boccaccio does not make Griselda refer 
to herself 4 uftctly but very delicately as ‘ all’ altra, che vostra fu ’ 
and * co% ’ ; Petiarch puts this much more bluntly, ‘Nam quod tt 
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Walter then makes her sit down by him, and proceeds to 
tell her that it is time for him to give her the reward of her 
long patience, and also to vindicate his own character against 
the attacks made upon it; he explains that all h& has done 
has been to teach her how to behave as a wife, to show 
other people how to choose and keep apwife, and to make 
certain of his own happiness as long as he lived with her, 
because he had married in great dread 1 ; all has been to try 
her *e percio, per provar pigliarne, in quanti modi tu sai, ti 
punsi e trafissi.’ He then tells her that the new bride is her 
daughter and the bride’s brother her son, and that he is 
still her husband, who loves and values her above all things, 
and thinks that no man in the world can be so happy in his 
wife. After saying this he embraces her and kisses her; 
they go together to their children and embrace them 2 . All 
the ladies rise up in joy to greet Griselda, take her away to 
attire her magnificently, and bring her back to the hall where 
the feasting is prolonged for many days. ‘E cosi detto, 
l’abbraccio e bascio, e con lei insieme, la cjual d’ allegrezza 
piagnea, levatisi n’ andarono la dove la figliuola tutta stupe- 
fatta queste cose sentendo sedea, e abbracciatala tenera- 
mente, e il fratello.’ 

Walter was considered a very wise man, though too 


junior et delicatius enutrita est, pati quantum ego auguror non 
valeat.’ Chaucer, by sheer foice of poetic insight, restores the 
original 

‘As ye han cion mo .' 1 

1 Petrarch improves this by omitting a good deal of the explana- 
tory speech of Walter, which, excusing his conduct as a means of 
assuring his wedded happiness, is certainly somewhat crude; on the 
other hand he omits the tender words of the husband to the wife at 
.the end, Chaucer follows him m both. 

2 Petrarch gives this in^ery nearly the same order except that 
he represents Griselda’s action as more impetuous. He ^ says : 
‘ sue rum pignorum in am plexus ruit.’ Chaucer gives a much more 
full and tender picture than either. 
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severe 1 * * * * * ; the trials Griselda had suffered were intolerable, 
but she herself was beyond compare, ‘ e savissimo reputaron 
Gualtieri, corns che troppo reputassero agre e intollerabili 
P esperienae prese della sua donna; et sopra tutti savissima 
tenner Griselda. 7 

It will be see® from the comparison just made that 
Chaucer undoubtedly and closely follows Petrarch’s version, 
which is inferior to Boccaccio’s both in concentration and 
in simple human truth ; on the other hand Chaucer intro- 
duces a good many comments entirely of his own, and adds 
to the heroine’s speeches, the total result being that her 
character becomes more appealing and attractive with him 
than with either of his predecessors, though she is perhaps 
less accurately the peasant maiden than with Boccaccio. 
A detailed comparison between Chaucer’s version and 
Petrarch’s, with the passages to which Chaucer is most 
indebted, is given in the notes. We may notice as among 
the mbst striking introductions his protest against Walter’s 
cruelty ( 11 . 456-462), the words of Grisiidis to her child 
when she blesses it (11. 555, 556), and her speech to the 
sergeant as she gives it back: 

‘ Have lieer agayn your litel yonge mayde.’ 

Chaucer’s also is the pathetic speech of Grisiidis, when 
she is repudiated by her husband . 


1 It is Petrarch who draws the moral at the end of the story that 
Griselda’s example should teach us all to be patient in adversity. 

He does not expect the matrons of his time to imitate her patience 
to her husband, for he thinks that would be hardly possible ‘quae 

mihi vik imitabilis videtur,’ but if a woman could be so patient in 
bearing intolerable Wrongs from a man how much more patient 
ought all human beings to be in bearing those evils which are sent 

by God ? 

Chaucer follows this exactly: ' c 

‘ for our beste is al his governaunce, 

Lai us than live in vertuous suffraunce.’ 
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* O gode god * how gentil and how Jande 
Ye sensed by your speche and your visage 
The day that nmked was our mariage.* 

The reflections on the * stormy people * are Chaucer’spwn, 
and, as already remarked, it is he who adds the pathos of the 
reconciliation between Gnsildis and her ctiildrem > ( , v 

(Note In the final recast of the tale Chaucer adds two 
stanzas contrasting Gnsildis with the women of his .own day, 
but m several MSS these stanzas do not occur, and m then; 
place is the following, almost certainly genuine, though 
afterwards rejected * 

4 This worthy Clerk, whin ended was his tale, 

Otu hoste sevde, md vwoor by goddes bones, 

Me were level thin a bnel ale 

My wyf at hoom had htid this legende ones; 

This is a gentil tale for the nones, 

As to my purpos, wiste u my vulle 
JBut thing that wol nat be, lat it be stille 5 ) 

The story of Gnsildis became extremely pflppiar in 
England, and in Bishop Percy s k olio MS there is a ballad 
on the subject called ‘ Patient Gnssil ’ 

The ballad has, naturally, a moie naive and simple treat- 
ment of the stoiy than the literary vtision, and it is intei estmg 
to compare it with Chaucer 

The Marquis rides out hunting and sees a maideti spim 
mng ; she is very beautiful and singing at her work, $o that 
he falls m love with her He goes up to her and greets het 
courteously 

‘thou famous flower 
kaire Mistre&s of this homely bowser, 

Where love and virtue lives with sweet content/ 

one bids him welcome w ith the most modest dnef graceful 
behaviour, and entertain! him and all his gentlemen, the 
Marquis falls $o passionately in love tha,t he resolves to 
make her his wife , he tells her so and asks her nam&? She 

i ** 1 
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replies that her name is ‘Grissil/ but she is quite unfit to be 
a mate for qne of his degree, 

4 A silly mayden and of parents poore 5 

He repnes that she is rich because of her many virtues, 
and, if she* will gi^e her love, he asks no more. She con 
sents, /they are married, and she is dressed in silk and velvet , 
her beauty in this new attire is most resplendent , it awakens 
envy % the people, who continually dispraise her to her 
hUsbafid, “and complain that he has wronged them by 
wedding basely when he might have had a lady of high 
degree ; they tell him that everyone will despise his children 
for belpg baseborn, and uige him e\ei> day to get rid of her 
Th# Marquis is exceedingly angiy, for he lo\es his wife most 
‘dearlye, tenderlye and enterlye/ ‘as his life 5 

He wishes to piove her patience and \irtue in order to 
disgrace her foes, and hence his trial of hei She bears 
twin children, a son and a diughter, but, after the christen- 
ing feast, the Marquis sends for them, declaring they must 
be put to death , Grissil w eeps sorely but gives them up, 
lamenting m a lowng farewell that it is because of her 
unworthmess they are slain 

Lat^r on the Marquis tells Grissil that his people murmur 
against her, and she must be banished fiom the court She 
must leave her rich robes behind and be clad in ‘homely 
grey/ he cannot give her so much as a groat Gussil obeys 
and slips off ‘h^r velvet gown’ and ‘her kirtle of silk/ but 
whep she is leady to go she pleads for one farewell kiss 

4 “God s&ld long life unto my Lord,” quoth she, 

^ Let no offence be found in this 
^To give my Loid i parting kiss ”* 

Grissil goes to her father’s cottage and lemains there for 
fifteen year| ; there is a rumour that the Marquis is to be 
married to a lady of high descent^ and he sends for Grissil 
to prepare the bride chamber , she attires the bnde, apd is 
asked jW she agrees to the match, to which she replies, ‘ God 
send Lo|d Marquisse many years of Joy.’ 
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The Marquis is moved to see her so patient, takes her 
by the hand and tells her the truth. The two children kneel 
for her blessing, and the Marquis rebukes those who have 
envied Grissii: 

c And you that envye her estate 
Whom I have made my loving* mate, 

Now blush for shame and honour vertuous life. 

The chronicles of lasting fame 
Shall evermore extoil the name 
Of patyent Giissil, my most patyent wife . 5 

It will be seen that the ballad differs in several very 
important ways from the literary story ; in the first place 
the Marquis is not compelled by his people to marry but 
is genuinely in love; then again he asks for Grissil’s love, 
and not for her obedience, as in Chaucer. The main aim 
of the ballad has been to make the story more romantic 
and to redeem the husband’s character; this redemption is 
effected by the fact that the murmuring against the wife 
does actually happen, and the husband has to bear consider- 
able annoyance, while the whole of his plan, far from being 
suggested by his own cruelty, is a desire to vindicate his 
wife and glorify her in the eyes of those who unjustly attack 
her. 

The children are twins, and taken from her at the same 
time so that she escapes the repetition of the anguish. 
When she is repudiated she is allowed to go in her ‘ russet 
gown/ and the refinement of cruelty which permits only her 
shift is thus avoided. 

On the other hand the story is even more improbable 
than in Chaucer, for it is harder to understand how the 
Marquis could bear to be separated fifteen years from the 
wife he adored merely in order to make a dramatic and 
striking conclusion to the test. 

We may sum up the ballad by saying that the husband’s 
character is humanised, but at the expense of ail verisi- 
militude. 
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In the Elizabethan period, when so many popular stories 
underwent dramatisation, that of Grisildis received the same 
fate and was turned into a comedy by Dekker, one of Shake- 
speare’s •ontemporaries and author of Old Fortunatus , the 
Shoemaker* $ Holiday T etc . 1 

Like most of«Dekker’s work Patient Grissil is very 
unequal in merit, but, taken as a whole, it is a delightful 
comedy, full of freshness, sweetness and simplicity. Dekker 
finds a certain difficulty in making the story in itself 
support a , drama, and so aids it by a comic under-plot 
which deals Avith the fortunes of a Welsh knight — Sir 
Owen ap Meredith — and a Welsh widow, Gwenthyan. The 
Welsh characters are introduced in the most haphazard 
way into the midst of the Italian ones, and, apparently, for 
no better reasoif than that the proverbial quickness of the 
Welsh temper enables the poet to represent Gwenthyan as 
being the strongest possible contrast to Grissil. The wooing 
of Grissil is described very charmingly. The Marquis has 
often visited their cottage, so that Grissil’s father is afraid for 
her honour, but Grissil herself does not fear : 

* Although the Marquis sometimes visit us, 

Yet all his wordes and deeds are like his birth, 

Steept in true honor.’ 

There is an entirely new character introduced in the 
person of the clown Babulo, who is a devoted servant to 
Grissil ; his fidelity is very touchingly depicted, though his 
fooling becomes tedious at times. The poor household is 
full of a spirit of innocent happiness, delightfully rendered 
in Babulo’s song : 

‘ Art thou poore, yet hast thou golden Slumbers, 

Oh sweet content I 

Art thou rich, yet is thy minde perplexed ! 

Oh, punishment ! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fooles are vexed 

To add to golden numbers 1 *" golden numbers ? 

O sweet content, O sweet content.’ 

He probably collaborated with Chettle and Haughton. 
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This, in fact, expresses the very essence of the drama and 
the moral of GrissiFs life : that poverty is no real evil, but 
that the mind makes its atmosphere wherever it goes. The 
Marquis is genuinely in love with Grissil and marries her, 
partly because his people wish it, but also and very em- 
phatically for his own sake : 

‘bee uheie my Grissil and her father is ! 
Methmkes her beautie, shining through those weedes, 
Seemes like a bright star in the sullen night. v 
How lovely povertie dwels on her backe \ 

Did but the pi oud world note her as I doe. 

They would cast off rich robes, foisweare rich stale, 

To clothe them in such poor habiliments.’ 

He describes his wooing of her in terms of real ardour 

* I have wooed the virgin long ! oh, mame an houre 
Have I bin glad to steale from all your eyes 
To come disguis’d to her . 5 

His followers do their utmost to dissuade him, raging 
that this mean choice will distain his nobleness, but he 
replies that it will no more do so than it will disgrace the 
sun to shine upon him ; they urge that she is poor and base, 
but he responds that she is rich because virtue beautifies 
her. 

From this point onwards the motive is very much the 
same as in the old ballad ; the followers of the Marquis 
remain bitterly opposed to Grissil, and take every oppor- 
tunity of vilifying and decrying her, so that the J^laVquis 
decides to make trial of hei, glorify her and disgrace her 
enemies. He confides only in one servant— -Furio-^to whom 11 
he reveals his full purpose : 

‘ lie put on 

A wrinckled forehead and tuine both mine eyes 
Into two balles of^fire, and daspe ipy h^nd, 

I^ike to a mace of Iron to threaten dea^h, 4 
But Furio, when that hand lifts up. to strike;" 

It Shall fiie open to embrace my love/ * ^ 
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As in the ballad Gnssils childien are twins An attrac 
tive feature m the Marquis is his affection for them Purio 
steals t|em away when C^rissil is asleep and brings them to 
their fathe# 

f Glye tni this blessed burthen ’ pietty fpole, 

With what ai\ amiable look it sleepes, 

And in that slumbei how it swcetlj smiles 
And in that smile how my heart leips for jo> f 
A great Romanic Lord 

Taught his young Sonne to ude a Hobby horse 
Then, why should 1 thmke scorne to dandle mine ’ 

From this point there is a difference in detail The 
aiqu|S does not pretend to have the children slain, but, 
yijig that his people are angry with the mamage, sends 
Vrissii home and the childien with her She pleads with 
him to look upon his childien and let them stay, he has 
difficulty in restraining his grief but finally does so, and 
Gnssil parts in all kindness, the Marquis tendeily muses 

over her 

# 

r ‘Oh, Grissil, in large Caiacters of golde, 

Thy vertuous, sacred fame shall be cnroulde J 

Gri§sil canies the memory of his love as a coidial to hei 
heart, and when her father asks what the Marquis said when 
he banished her she replies 

‘He ga^t me gentle language kist my checke 
Tor God's sake, theiefore, speake not ill of him 
Teares trickling from his e}ts, and sorrow es hand 
Stopping h 1Si fnouth, thus did he bid adue, 

Whilst many a deep fetcht sigh from his brest blew 
Therefore, for God’s sake, speake not ill of him, 

Good Lord, how many a kiss he gave my babes, 

% And with wet eyes bad me be patient 
Apdf by my truth (if I have an> tiuth) 

Fcaihe from Couit more quiet and content, 

By many a thousand part, th«Ju when I went, 

Therefore, for God s love, speake not ill of him * 

Another* attractive feature of the drama is the pleasure 
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taken by Janiculo and Babulo in Grissil’s children ; the old 
grandfather sings the most beautiful of lullabies as v he rocks 
the cradle : 

* Golden slumbers kisse your eyes, 

Smiles awake you when you rise.’ 

Dramatically enough it is at that ver f moment that Furio 
enters to take away the children as the Marquis has com- 
manded ; Babulo protests that they must not be allowed 
to go: 

‘ No ; he shal not have them : knocke out his Frames and save 
the little hop a my thombes.’ 

They are, however, carried away. 

The Marquis himself has come in disguise, and, longing 
in some way to guard Grissil against the worst evils of 
poverty, he lets fall a purse of gold ; the old father thinks 
that Furio has dropped it but guesses its ultimate source and 
will have none of it : 

4 It may he thy Lord did give it him 

To let it fall for thee; but keep it safe. 

If he disdaine to love thee as a wife, 

His gold shall not buy foodc to nourish thee.’ 

When the new bride is brought home there is an 
interesting description of the festival and a lovely bridal 
song : 

4 Beautie arise, shew foorth thy glorious shining. ’ 

Grissil places the embroidered slippers on the bride’s feet 
and gives up her own wedding ring for the bride’s hand. 
The Marquis asks her if she is content with all and she 
replies 4 Content with all,’ but, with womanly generosity, 
pleads for the bride, and the following significant dialogue 
occurs : 

1 Griss, I prostr^tely beseech your grace, 

That you consider of her tender yeares, 

Which, as a flower in spring, may soone be nippt 
With the least frost of colde adversity. 
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Marq . Why, are not you then nipt ? You stil seeme 
fresh 

As if adversities’ colde Icy hand 

Had «iever iaide his fingers on your heart. 

Griss. It never toucht my heait: adversity 
Dwels still wit^i them that dwell with misery, 

But milde content hath eas’d me of that yoake ; 

Patience hath borne the bruize, and I the stroke.’ 

It is then that the revelation is made. It will be seen 
that Dekker has greatly mitigated the severities of the tale ; 
his drama, in fact, is for a considerable portion a real love 
idyll. He has softened the character of the Marquis both by 
giving him an excellent reason for vindicating his wife and 
by making him show so much remorse and tenderness during 
the progress of the* test. The deep affection of both parents, 
of the grandfather and of Babulo for the children, adds to 
the idyllic feeling, and finally the author has spared Grissil 
herself by making her character such that misfortune cannot 
really go home to her; she is so innately happy that nothing, 
not even the cruellest misfortunes, can make her otherwise. 
The poignant passages arc deliberately slurred over. 

The Grisildis story was not only popular in England ; it 
became popular in Europe generally. It was translated into 
French and dramatised in France as early as 1395 in a play 
entitled Le mvstere de Griseldis. 

It was also translated into German and twice dramatised 
in the 1 6th century; one of these plays (1546) is by Hans 
Sachs and entitled Die geduldig uttd geJi or s a m Markgrafin 
Griselda . 

There was also a play on the Grisildis story produced in 
Spain by one of the most famous of Spanish dramatists, 
Lope de Vega, in 1615, entitled El exemplo de las casadas y 
prueba de la paciencia. This drama is interesting as showing 
a very well developed plot and gives ingenious and plausible 
reasons for the cruel tests. In Italy, also, after having been 
long popular as a tale, the Grisildis story was made the 
subject of several plays, the first in 1620. 
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It has also been the subject of French and Italian operas. 

Ip recent times it has been treated by Sir Edwin Arnold 
in his Griselda y 1855, and by the Austrian dramatist, Frie- 
drich Halm, in 1835. 

Halm’s drama is regarded as a German classic ; it is 
certainly the most serious modern treatment of the tale and 
the only one that can be ranked with Chaucer and 
Boccaccio. Halm completely changes the setting of the 
drama, laying the scene in Arthurian Britain; the hero is 
Percival of Wales, represented as a giant slayer, brave and 
honourable but rough and uncouth. He visits court, where 
the queen and all her ladies talk of the strange marriage he 
has recently made. Ginevra asks him why he has not 
brought his wife, and he replies that she would not leave their 
child : the queen then enquires if he will tell them the story 
of his marriage, and he gives it with true German roughness 
and in a manner very unlike the courteous Percival, for, in 
its course, he manages to insult every lady present by 
declaring that the many faults of the court ladies had made 
him determine not to marry, till he was persuaded out of his 
resolve by the virtue and innocence of the charcoal burner’s 
daughter — Griseldis. 

These deliberate and studied insults naturally arouse the 
anger of the ladies and of Ginevra, who, in a most unqueenly 
manner, mocks at Griseldis ; Percival, enraged, declares that 
if this world went according to desert, Griseldis would be 
queen and Ginevra kneel before her. Lancelot springs 
forward and is on the point of battle with Percival when 
Arthur interferes and orders Percival to retract what he has 
said, but the latter refuses. There is thus an 4 impasse/ and 
the queen, as a way out of the difficulty, suggests a wager : 
if Griseldis can prove herself the paragon of perfection her 
husband says, then she — Ginevra — wilf kneel to her, but 
otherwise Percival must^kneel to the queen. 

The tests suggested are the cruel ones of the Storys 
Griseldis must give up her child, must be repudiated and, in 
spite of all, still love and befriend Percival, Tristan urges 
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Percival not to sacrifice his wife to his pride, but he eagerly 
accepts the wager. 

In the second act Griseldis is called on to give up her 
child on tfce ground that the king is enraged by Percival’s 
marriage and demands a hostage ; she protests most 
passionately but, when told that her husband’s life is in 
danger, yields with many laments. 

In the third act Griseldis is publicly repudiated, still with 
the same pretence of the king’s command, and she leaves 
with an affecting and noble farewell. By this time Percival 
is really grieved and wishes to spare her any further affliction, 
and, when the queen arrives, he beseeches her to spare 
Griseldis the remaining test, but Ginevra will not agree 
unless Percival kneels. 

Both Arthur and Tristan implore him to swallow his own 
pride rather than torture his noble wife any further, but he 
will not yield. 

In the fourth act Percival appears to Griseldis and tells 
her he is an outlaw in danger- of death ; she believes it will 
be at her utmost peril if she rescues him, but nevertheless 
gives him hiding. Gawain and Ginevra appear and threaten 
to put both her and her father to death unless she shows the 
hiding place of Percival, but she resists till she falls un- 
conscious. 

In the last act the queen confesses she is beaten and 
kneels before Griseldis. Griseldis is told that all has 
been a jest, invented to try her, and Percival implores her 
pardon, but for the first time she will not forgive. She 
declares that the man who has so tortured her cannot love 
and that she will return to her father. Percival tries to stop 
her by force but Arthur forbids him, telling him he has 
forfeited his authority over her, and Griseldis goes for ever. 

Halm’s drama is a fine one in many ways. The literary 
level is high, the poetry often most # eloquent and the author 
has made the most of the really dramatic opportunities 
presented by the giving up of the child and the repudiation 
of Griseldis, these scenes being pathetic in a high degree, and 
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the conclusion oi me play puts it more in accordance with 
modern ethical ideas by representing the heroine as having a 
limit to her patience and by punishing the husband. 

It may be questioned, however, if the alterations are 
really for the better. 

The device of the wager gives Perciv&i an excuse for his 
actions, but does not really improve his character. In 
Boccaccio and Chaucer the Marquis had no particular affec- 
tion for Grisildis and could not be expected to feel so deeply 
for her; in the old ballad he does love her, but himself 
dislikes the tests and only invents them to vindicate her. 
Halm’s drama does not go whole-heartedly with either the 
one idea or the other ; his Percival really loves Griseldis and 
yet sacrifices her to his cruel and relentless pride. The 
spectacle of a husband, represented as loving, who will yet 
torture his wife to madness rather than kneel before his 
legitimate queen, is a repulsive one, and his own remorse 
makes his persistence appear the more savage and more 
cruel. 

Other unpleasant features in the drama are to be found 
in the characters of Ginevra and Cedric, father of Griseldis. 
It is disagreeable that the horrible torments of Griseldis 
should be thrust upon her at the suggestion of another 
woman, and contrasts very unfavourably with Boccaccio, 
where the ladies of the court take her part and plead for her. 
In all the other versions the heroine has at least one resource, 
for her old father is uniformly kind, but Halm overdoes the 
tragedy by leaving her absolutely bare of resource ; even her 
father turns against her because he thinks that in the days of 
her prosperity she had slighted him and her mother. 

This last device has the effect of casting a somewhat un- 
pleasant light on the character of the heroine herself ; she 
has neglected her dying mother to watch by Percival s sick 
bed, and, ardently as she^tries to excuse herself, there is in 
reality no excuse. 

Neither is she so attractive as the heroine of the old 
story; there is something sensuous or even sensual in her 
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love for Percival, and, as her father says, she makes a god 
of him : 

i Abgptterei hast du mit ihm getrieben ; 

Von Lichtgewolk, von Strahlenglanz umgeben, 

Sahst du den Sterbliclien, den Sohn des Staubes.’ 

This is a piece of truly German and post-Reformation 
moralising which the mediaeval henchman could not 
possibly have understood. It also makes Griseldis extrava- 
gant and sentimental, very unlike the calm clear-sighted 
Grisildis of Chaucer who, even in obeying her husband, 
knows him so well. Similarly, though most unselfishly 
devoted, she hardly shows patience in the true sense, for 
patience consists in a bearing of wrongs, and Halm’s 
Griseldis thinks until the very end that she has not been 
wronged by her husband but only by the king, and is expressly 
confident that, though robbed of all else, she still has her 
husband's love ; when she once discovers that he has of his 
own will hurt her she wounds him even more severely than 
he had wounded her, for his punishment is to be lifelong ; 
she is in fact something which is alien to the very character 
of Griselda — unforgiving. 

The truth is that PI aim has tried to rationalise and 
moralise the story and both attempts are unavailing. 

The Griselda tale is based on a totally different, conception 
of marriage from the modern one and the two cannot be 
reconciled. 

The ballad and the Elizabethan play do, on the other 
hand, largely succeed iti vindicating the husband’s character, 
but only at the expense of making his actions more irrational 
than ever. 

A comparison with the more modern versions of the story 
helps us to understand Chaucer better. Chaucer’s poem owes 
its pathos and beauty to the f^ct that the conditions it 
assumes are quite other than modern ones. The tale is not 
that of the modern husband and wife with their conception 
of an equal love. 
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The Marquis is Grisildis’ feudal superior; she owes him 
as his birthright absolute obedience, and the conditions he 
lays down at their marriage prove that he insists on this 
obedience still and that Grisildis fully promises it? 

Moreover his raising her from poverty to high rank was a 
piece of unprecedented magnificence such as gives him, in a 
way, the right to make her pay for it ; he started, according^, 
to mediaeval ideas, with an immense credit account on his side. 

Grisildis believes in his supremacy not only as that of 
husband over wife but also as men once believed in the 
divine right of kings, and thus her honour and her obedience 
are really the same thing. * 

This condition being once granted, all that follows is 
noble and pathetic in the highest degree ; the deep tender- 
ness of Grisildis both to her husband and her children, the 
calm courage with which she bears her worst misfortunes, 
the absence of rancour and bitterness, the generosity to her 
beautiful young rival — all this makes a most touching picture 
of womanhood. 

Grisildis loves perfectly and forgives perfectly, and both 
are the more remarkable because she understands her 
husband so well ; she is quite free from illusions con- 
cerning him ; she sees through his pretence of being com- 
pelled, as is proved by her sad 

‘ Love is noght old as whan that it is newe,’ 

and her wonder that anyone can be so cruel appears even in 
her reticence: 

‘ how gentil and how kinde 
Ye sem&d by your speche and your visage ^ 

The day that mak&d was our manage.’ 

The character of the husband is not attractive in Chaucer 
and is not meant to be, but there are two circumstances 
which somewhat detract from his brutality f one is that, as 
has already been said, he started according to mediaeval 
ideas with a large credit account on his side, and the other is 
that he was unwilling to marry and was forced into it by his 
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people ; even Shakespeare, as we see from his Bertram in 
- All’s Well That Ends Well , allows a large license to the man 
compelled into an unwilling marriage. 

Walter^ it should be noted, is a cynic as to the value of 
woman in general, and puts Grisildis to the test, not so much 
because he desires £o torment her personally, but because he 
has a real desire to know if any woman is as good as his 
wife appears to be.* 

Finally, we may remember that neither Boccaccio nor 
Chaucer represents Walter as being in love with his wife 
when he married her ; he thinks her less objectionable than 
other women but that is all, and it is only as the trial pro- 
ceeds that his heart is really stirred and he comes to love 
her deeply and tenderly. This, in the old version, is 
Grisildis 5 reward Tor her sufferings. 


V. 

HISTORY OF THE SQUIERES TALE. 

The description of the Squire given in the Prologue is as 
follows : 

i With him ther was his sone, a yong Squyer, 

A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler, 

With lokkes crulle 1 * , as they were leyd in presse. 

Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver-, and greet of strengthe. 

And he had been somtyme in chivaehye 3 . 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 

And bom him wel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

Embrouded 4 was he, as it were a mede 


1 crulle = curled. deliver = active. 

3 chivaehye = military expeditions. 

4 embrouded = embroidered. 
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A1 ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 

Singinge he was, or floytinge 1 , al the day; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his goune, with sieves long and wyde. 

Wei coude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 

He coude songes make and wel endyte 2 , 

Juste and eek daunce, and wel purtr^ye 3 and write. 

So hote he lovede, that by nightertale 4 
He sleep namore than dooth a niglitingale. 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servisablc, 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. 1 

It is plain that the romantic story he tells is exactly suited 
to the character of the Squire, but Chaucer’s art is careful, 
even in the minutest details, and there is another point of 
suitability. The Squieres Tale is of Eastern origin and he 
may well have learnt it or the substance of it from his 
father, the Knight, for Chaucer represents the Knight as 
having spent the greater part of his life in the East, making 
war against the heathen : 

‘At Alisaundre 5 he was, whan it was wonne;... 

In Gernade 6 at the sege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir, and riden in Belmarye 7 .... 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 

And foughten for our feith in Tramissene 8 
In listes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 

This like worthy knight had been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 

Ageyn another liethen in Turkye. * 

The Crusaders were, in fact, one of the chief means by 
which the ‘matter of the east’ entered Western Europe. 

The Squieres Tale is not by any means the earliest treat- 
ment of this material in English literature ; there is only one 

1 floytinge — playing the flute. 2 endyte = dictate. 

3 purtreye = draw. 4 nightertale = night. 

5 Alexandria in Egypt. 6 Gernade Granada. 

T Belmarye = a Moorish kingdom in N. Africa. 

8 Tramissene = a Moorish kingdom in N. Africa. 
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true prose narrative in Anglo-Saxon, but that is on the 
subject of Apollonius of Tyre. In the two centuries preced- 
ing Chaucer the legend of Alexander had become a common 
subject for treatment by English writers, and the main portion 
of this legend consisted in the adventures of Alexander in 
the East 1 * . 

Chaucer’s Scpiieres Tale is, however, the first version 
which is of really great literary value and takes its place at 
once, by sheer force of native genius, with the best of later 
Eastern poetry. 

The origin of the Squieres Tale has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. The ‘properties’ contained in it, the 
‘magic horse , 5 mirror and the rest are common in Eastern 
stories, and many Eastern stories such as the tales included 
in the Arabian Nights were known, long before that particu- 
lar collection took shape, in mediaeval Europe. Chaucer, as 
we know, rarely invented his narratives himself, and it is 
probable that in the Squieres Tale he was directly following 
some unknown original which may have been in mediaeval 
Latin or in Italian. The Squieres Tale was left unfinished, 
though, as the concluding lines show, Chaucer had a good 
idea of how he meant to continue it ; it is possible, however, 
that he was drawing on his own imagination more largely 
than was his usual custom and found a certain difficulty in 
continuing, and the likelihood of this is increased by the fact 
that in his tale of the falcon he embodies an earlier theme, 
treated in his poem of Anelida , a theme which is plainly not 
of Eastern origin, but is on the contrary essentially a study 
in mediaeval love psychology with the mediaeval and knightly 
code of service, reticence, honour and absolute fidelity. The 
insertion of this story, skilfully blended with the rest as it is, 
renders it probable that Chaucer was making a combination of 
his own. On the other hand certain portions of the story are 
plainly derived from tradition. Iq the Arabian Nights there 

1 The medieval romances of Charlemagne represent him also as 

having adventures in the East. 
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occur several tales of magic horses. Thus in the story of 
the Porter and the Ladies of Baghdad the third royal mendi- 
cant tells of such a horse. His narrative runs as follows : he 
came to a palace where he was received by fort/ ladies who 
treated him with the utmost kindness ; they absented them- 
selves from their palace for forty days atid left with him the 
keys of all the rooms, only forbidding him to open pne whicl^ 
had a door of red gold ; in thirty-nine days he opens all the 
rest and at last, on the fortieth, turns to the forbidden one ; 

c I approached the closet and opened the door ; and, 
when I had entered, 1 perceived a fragrant odour, such as I 
had never before smelt, which intoxicated me so that I fell 
down insensible and remained some time in this state : but 
at length recovering, I fortified my heart and proceeded. I 
found the floor overspread with saffron...! saw also a black 
horse, of the hue of the darkest night, before which was a 
manger of white crystal filled with cleansed sesame... he was 
saddled and bridled and his saddle was of red gold. Wonder- 
ing at the sight of him I said within myself, “This must be 
an animal of extraordinary qualities,” and, seduced by the 
Devil, I led him out and mounted him, but he moved not 
from his place ; I kicked him with my heel ; but still he 
moved not; so I took a mikra and struck him with it; and 
as soon as he felt the blow he uttered a sound like thunder 
and, expanding a pair of wings, soared with me to an 
immense height through the air and then alighted upon the 
roof of another palace, where he threw me from his back 
and, by a violent blow with his tail upon my face, struck out 
my eye and left me 1 .’ 

There is another description of a magic horse in the 
account of the City of Brass, but in this case there is not 
only a horse of brass but a horseman also, and the two 
together show the direction : i They then came to a high hill, 
at which they looked apd lo, upon it was a horseman of 
brass, on the top of whose spear was a wide glistening 


1 Lane’s translation of the Arabian Nights* 
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head... and on it was inscribed : “O thou who comest unto 
me, if thou know not the way that leadeth to the City of 
Brass, rub the hand of the horseman and he will turn and 
then will stop.”’ 

There is also an excellent tale in the Arabian Nights , 
which deals entirely with such a horse 1 . The outline is as 
follows : 

‘ There was in ancient times in the country of the Persians 
a king of great dignity who had three daughters and a male 
child,... He observed two annual festivals — New Year’s Day 
and the Autumnal Equinox.... While the king was sitting 
on his throne at one of his festivals there came to him three 
sages : with one of them was a peacock of gold, with the 
second a trumpet of brass and with the third a horse of ivory 
and ebony.... The owner of the horse said, “O my Lord, the 
use of this horse is that if a man mount it, it will convey him 
to whatever country he desireth.” 

‘The king’s son mounts the horse to try it but cannot 
make it move, and the sage shows him a pin by which 
to make it ascend ; saying to him, “ Turn this pin.” He dies 
away with the horse and has at first considerable difficulty in 
managing it but gradually discovers how. He travels a 
long distance, comes to a beautiful city, and, seeing a palace, 
descends on its roof. He waits till all are asleep and then 
sets out to explore the palace in the hope of finding food. 
He comes across a beautiful princess, attacks the eunuchs and 
slaves who are with her and who threaten him, and talks to 
the lady, who receives him very kindly. 

‘The eunuch announces his advent to the king, who at 
first threatens him but afterwards is persuaded to put him to 
the test, the prince offering to fight his whole army of forty 
thousand horsemen and as many foot. The army is drawn 
up, but the prince mounts on his horse and escapes by flying 
over the heads of the spectators. He returns to his own 
home, but, after a time, ventures again to the palace, finds the 


Nights, 357 - 371 - 
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princess mourning for him and takes her away. He leads 
her up to the roof of the palace, mounts his horse and 
places her on it behind him, and after he has bound her 
firmly, he turns the pin of ascent in the shotilder of the 
horse and it ascends with them into the sky. 

‘ He proceeds with her to his fathers city, but leaves her 
in a garden outside in order that he may bring for her^ 
suitable escort ; the lady is found in the garden and stolen 
by the sage who made the horse and who wishes to avenge 
himself for the harsh treatment he has received on the 
prince’s account. He carries her away and the pair fall 
into the hands of a king who imprisons the sage and falls in 
love with the lady ; she guards herself against this new 
captor by feigning madness. The king’s son ultimately 
discovers her and by a stratagem, pretending that the horse 
is necessary to cure her madness, obtains possession of it and 
flies away with both, this time bearing the princess success- 
fully to his father’s city.’ 

It has already been mentioned that the tales of which the 
Arabian Nights is composed seem to have been known in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and this is certain in the case of 
the story of the magic horse, for there exists a version of it 
in the mediaeval French romance of Clcomadh by the French 
poet Adenes le Roi and which it is probable Chaucer knew. 

Adenes was a minstrel at the court of Henry III, Duke 
of Brabant. He was surnamed Le Roi either because of 
his connection with that king or because he himself was king 
of the minstrels. 

Later on he served Gui de Dampierre and in his train 
went to the Holy Land with the second crusade of St Louis. 
The Eastern experiences of Adenes are reflected in his work 
and greatly enrich his two chief romances : Ogier the Dane 
and Cleomades, Adenes was one of the most considerable of 
mediaeval French poets, ^nd it is worthy of note that he was 
patronised by Edward 1 ; when the latter came to Flanders 
to help Gui de Dampierre against Philip of France he paid 
great honour to Aden&s. Aden&s died probably towards the 
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end of the 13th century 1 ; he was Chaucer’s predecessor by a 
century or so. 

Aden£s, as he tells us himself, was commanded to write 
Cleomades By two royal ladies, the princesses Marie and 
Blanche of France. The latter had been married to an 
infant of Castile and^eturned to France after her widowhood. 
It is possible that it was through her Aden&s learnt the story, 
i^eightley was the first to suggest that Cleomadbs was simply 
a transformation of the story of the enchanted horse in the 
Thousand and One Nights \ this he considered would be 
introduced into Spanish literature by the Arabs, and Blanche 
of France, familiarised with the Spanish poets during her 
stay in Castile, probably learnt the story and gave it as a 
subject to Adenes le Roi. 

The principal parsonages in the poem, it has been pointed 
out, are all either Spanish or Saracen, but, on the other hand, 
there is no trace of the story in Spanish literature. 

*M. Paulin Paris se borne a dire cjue le sujet di poeme 
parait enipruntd aux traditions espagnoles ou moresques, 
tous les principaux personnages mis en scene par Fauteur 
etant espagnols ou sarrasins. Mais nous n’avons pu re~ 
trouver, ni dans le Romancero ni dans aucune autre source 
de Fancienne litterature hispanique, la moindre trace de 
Faction developpde par le mdnestrel braban^on 2 .’ 

Cleomades is a very beautiful poem and the author is 
justified in his claim for it : 

1 Moult e.->t l’estoire de grant pris 
Et a oyr moult gracieuse ; 

Tant est diverge et merveilleuseF 

The poem describes the family of Cldomades at consider- 
able length. Marcadigas, the father of Cldomades, is thus 
painted : 

‘ Sens, honnour, vallour et noblece, 

Humilite, pitie, largece, 

1 In the last fifteen years of the 13th century. Andre van 
Iiasselt, ed. of Cleomades . 

2 Andre van Hasselt. 
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Delx>nnairet£, courtoisie, 

Ot tous jours en sa eompaignie. 

Hardis et de seiir corage 
Fu moult et de fiers vasselage.’ 

The whole cast of the poem is, however, dmerent from 
Chaucer’s, for Cieomades is much more definitely the hero 
than is the ‘ Algarsyf’ of the Squieres Tale. ^ 

Before we get to the magic horse at all there is a very 
long account of the glorious exploits of Cldomad&s against 
five great kings who are his father’s enemies. After having 
spent nearly fifteen hundred lines over this the poet then 
turns to the story of the magic horse. There are three 
Moorish kings all of great wealth and skilled in necromancy : 

* Saehiez que droit a celui tans % 

Ot el regne des Aufncans 
Trois rois qui grant liehece avoient ; 

Car moult tres grant terre tenoient. 

Cha^cuns savoit moult de clergie, 

D’nigromance er d’astronomie . 5 

These kings have heard of the three beautiful princesses, 
sisters of Cleomad&s, and wish to marry them. 

Two of the kings are handsome and attractive, but one — 
Crompars — is very ugly : 

‘ Lais et pet is fu et hocus 
Et le men! on sor la poi trine.’ 

Crompars is afraid that, if he appeals directly to the king 
for one of his daughters, he will be refused on account of his 
ugliness, so he invents an elaborate plan. The three go to 
the court* of king Marcadigas. They arrive on his birthday, 
which is celebrated on the first of May : 

‘ Car trop grant feste celui joui\ 

Font Espaignol pour leur seignour. 

Et s’it celui^jour li rouvons 
Le don que requerre voulons, 

Ce jour plus tost le nous donroit 
Que un autre jour ne feroit.’ 
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In other words they choose the king’s birthday because 
they think he is more likely to be in a complying disposition 
then than at any other time. 

They present three magic gifts : a golden hen with three 
golden chickens* the hen capable of walking and flying and 
laying each day a most valuable pearl ; a man of gold who 
blows a golden trumpet at the approach of treason; and a 
iiorse of ebony which is governed by pins : 

‘ Par ces chevilles adrecier 
Povoit on faire le cheval, 

S’on vouloit, amont ou aval, 

Ou par en coste, ou de travers.’ 

The latter gift is presented by Crompars. 

Marcadigas in delight at these gifts tells the three kings 
in return to ask for whatever they wish, and they request the 
three princesses in marriage. Marcadigas is greatly dis- 
tressed because he does not desire Crompars as a son-in-law, 
but they insist that he has given his royal word and he feels 
bound to keep it. 

The three princesses are summoned and the kings make 
their choice (this having been previously agreed upon). The 
youngest and most beautiful of the three princesses falls to 
the lot of Crompars. She protests violently and appeals to 
her brother Cldomad&s, who takes her part, and, in the 
quarrel which ensues, Cldomad&s declares that he does not 
believe in the magic properties of the ebony horse. Crompars 
challenges him to try it, secretly hoping to get rid of him, and 
what follows is very nearly the same as in the Arabian story. 
Cleomad&s is carried away by the horse before he can learn 
its secret, but he gradually masters it. He alights upon a 
tower where he finds with her attendants a beautiful lady — 
the princess Clarmondine. 

After a charming love scene he tells her of his love, but is 
surprised by the attendants and condemned to death by 
Clarmondine’s father. He asks permission to mount his 
horse in ? order to die in kjjightly fashion, and, having obtained 
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possession of it, escapes. He returns home ; his two eldest 
sisters are married to their suitors but the third is still 
refused to Crompars. 

He returns to Clarmondine, obtains possession of her and 
takes her to his father’s city. He leaves her outside while he 
goes for a formal escort, but Crompars finds her and steals 
her in revenge. They alight by a fountain, Crompars dies 
(apparently from a surfeit of cold water) and the lady is le^t 
sleeping. They are found by a king who woos Clarmondine 
and wishes to $ lake her his wife ; in order to guard herself 
against him she pretends to be mad. Cleomad£s discovers her 
and obtains access to her by representing himself as a 
physician. Through a most ingenious stratagem of Clar- 
mondine’s they obtain possession of the horse and all ends 
happily. * 

CUomadcs is one of the sources most plausibly suggested 
as an origin for the Squieres Tale 1 * . It is very possible that 
Chaucer knew it, and if so it is more than probable that he 
meant the main outline to be similar. This is, in fact, 
suggested by what he says of Algarsyf before he breaks off 
his tale: 

‘And after wol I speke of Algarsyf, 

How that he wan Theodora to his wyf, 

For whonv ful ofte in greet peril he was, 

Ne hadde he ben holpe by the steede of bras . 5 

On the other hand it will be observed that Chaucer does 
not follow closely either the Arabian story or Cleomadcs ; 
even in what we have of the Squieres Tale there are import- 
ant variations. Thus in place of the three sages of the one 
and the three kings of the other there is a single messenger 
who is only an ambassador and who presents gifts from 
his master which, apparently, call for no return. Thus 
the whole motive of the wooing of the three princesses is 
omitted ; in Chaucer, thgre is only one princess, Canacee, 

1 See also H. S. R. Jones in Publications of the Modern Language 

Association of A?nerica, vol. XX. no. 2. 
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and she is not asked in marriage eithei by 4 the king of 
Arabic and {nde 5 or by his ambassador. Thus there is no 
quarrel (at any rate so far as can be*seen) and no motive of 
revenge. Chaucer’s final words connect d with Canacee 
seem to hmt that v her story^ was to be developed in a way 
entirely different from that T the sisters of Cleomad&s and 
not in any way resembling that romance ; 

4 Ahd after wol I speke of Cam halo, 

* That faught in listes with the bretheren two 
For Canacee, er that he mighte hir winae.’ 

The 4 wanning’ seems to refer to a lover and in that case 
Cambalo*must be a different person from the king’s second 
son Cambalo (Squieres Tale, 1 . 31), or on the other hand it 
may possibly refer* to the carrying off of Canacee by two 
brethren and her w inning back by her own bother ‘ Cambalo. 5 

In neither case, however, is there the smallest likeness 
between the events suggested and any portion of Cleomadh . 

There are other very important differences. The scene 
of the French romance is expressly laid 4 in that pait of 
Spain of which Seville is the capital.’ Marcadi^as and 
Cl^omad&s are Spamaids. 

In Chaucer the scene is laid in Tartary and Cambynskan 
is a great Tartar monarch. 

In Cltfomadh also the gifts are quite different ; they do 
not include a mirror, a swoid or a ring, yet it is obvious that 
Chaucer meant the ring at any rate to play a considerable 
part in his own narrative because its virtues aie shown even 
before those of the magic horse. Finally there is nothing in 
Cleomadh that corresponds to the story of the falcon. 

We may sum up as follows the differences between 
Cledniades and the Squieres Tale : 

(1) An entirely different setting and different names: 
Tartary instead of Spain. 

(2) Different family arrangements : two sons and one 
daughter instead of three daughters and one son. 

(3) No mention in Chaucer of the three kings or three 
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sages, but one messenger who is only an ambassador, the 
ambassador is very attractive and could not play the part of 
Crompars. 

(4) Different presents: no mention in Glcomades of 
Chaucer’s mirror or ring or sword. 

(5) A story for Canacee unknown to Clcomadh. 

(6) A second story — that of the falcon — also unknown 
to Ch f omadbs . 

Differences so many and important as these prove con- 
clusively that Chaucer cannot have been using Cteomades as 
an immediate model, though he may have known the story 
in outline and meant to employ it, in much abbreviated form, 
as part of bis own. 

With regard to Chaucer’s mirror this also has many 
analogues in Arabian fiction. 

In the Arabian Nights the story of Joodar contains an 
account of a ; celestial planisphere ’ which has very similar 
properties. 

The story tells of a great treasure which consists of three 
things: a seal ring which a Marid obeys, a sword which, if 
merely shaken, will put to rout a whole army, and a celestial 
planisphere 1 . 

4 And as to the celestial planisphere, whoso possesseth it, 
if he desire to behold all the countries from the east to the 
west, he can behold them and divert himself with viewing 
them, while he sitteth : whatsoever quarter he desireth to 
see he will turn the face of the planisphere towards it and, 
looking in the planisphere, he will see that quarter and its 
inhabitants, as though all were before him.’ 

These properties, though transferred to a mirror, became 
a commonplace in European fiction. The Middle Ages 
regarded Virgil as an enchanter and the construction of such 
a mirror, together with many other marvels, became popularly 
associated with him. 

1 It will be noted that tnese three hear a much closer resemblance 
to Chaucer’s magic gifts than those in the story of the magic horse 
or Cleomad&s. 
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Virgil’s mirror was set up in Rome and its use was to 
warn the city of treason. An account of it is given in an 
early English metrical version of the Seven Wise Masters 
and also in tower’s Confessio A mantis. The Seven Wise 
Masters describes it as follows : 

‘ Amidewajd the cite, on a stage 
Virgil made another ymage, 

That held a mirour in his hond, 

And oversegh ai that load. 

Who wolde pas, who wolde bataille, 

Quik he warned the toun, saunz faille, 

About Rome seven jurneys, 

Thous he warned night and dais 1 .’ 

Rings with magic properties are common in the Arabian 
Nights. The most Remarkable was the seal ring of Solomon, 
which was the main source of his power ; it gave him con- 
trol over all the Djinn and the Marids of the Djinn, and also 
over all animals and birds ; the impression of the ring was 
sufficient to hold the most powerful spirit sealed in a pillar of 
brass (the City of Brass) as Ariel was sealed in the cloven 
pine, and the most ferocious beasts obeyed it. Solomon 
understood the language of beasts and birds, presumably 
through the power of the ring. Canacee’s ring with its single 
gift is like a very much weakened version of this, though 
Chaucer may not have been thinking of Solomon’s ring, but 
have come across some other with this single property. 

The falcon which Canacee befriends is evidently, as her 
whole story shows, a lady in disguise. The idea of a human 
being so transformed is very common in Eastern stories; 
there are a number of tales in the Arabian Nights which 
narrate how human beings are transformed into dogs, mules, 
apes, etc., and several which relate to transformations into 
birds. In the story of Bedr Basim and Joharah the hero is 
transformed into a bird by the power of the enchantress 
J oharah : 


For Gower’s story see notes on Squieres Tale, 1 . 231. 
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‘Then Joharah pressed him to her bosom, and uttered 
some words not to be understood ; after which she spat in 
*his face and said to him, “ Be changed from this human form 
into the form of a bird, the most beautiful of birds, with 
white feathers and Ted bill and feet. 3 ’ And her words were 
not ended before the king Bedr Basim became transformed 
into the shape of a bird, the most beautiful that could be of 
birds and he shook himself and stood upon his feet, looking 
at Joharah . 5 

The story goes on to tell how Bedr Basim betakes him- 
self to eating fruits and drinking water from the rivers until 
a fowler captures him and his captivity becomes ultimately 
the means of restoring him to his true form. 

In the same tale there is an account of an* enchant- 
ress queen —Lab— who can transform herself into a bird 
whenever she chooses. Her lover sees the following in- 
cident : 

‘A black bird alighted by that white bird, and began to 
feed her with his bill like a pigeon ; and after a while the 
latter bird became changed into a human form at which he 
looked attentively and lo, she Avas the Queen Lab. He 
therefore knew r that the black bird was an enchanted man 
and that she loved him and for that reason transformed 
herself by enchantment into a biid . 5 

During the time of his transformation Bedr Basim is 
unable to speak to any human being. It may be observed, 
however, that Chaucer’s falcon is only understood by Canacee 
because she has the magic ring which interprets the speech 
of birds. 

The actual story of the falcon, so far as it goes, is a 
repetition of one already told in the early poem of Anelida 
and Ardte ; this is a short poem which breaks off 
abruptly; it is connected with the wars of Theseus and 
shows several stanzas translated from the Teseide^ but its 
hero, the false Arcite, i& a wholly different person from the 
Arcite of the Knight’s Tale. The false Arcite plays exactly 
the part of the tercelet in the Squieres Tale, while Anelida 
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herself plays the part of the falcon ; certain passages, such as 
the one about Lameth, are practically repetitions 1 and the 
resemblance is in general very close. 

The description of Arcite’s treachery is as follows ; 

* This fals Arcite, of his new-fangelnesse, 

For she to hiih so lowly was and true, 

Took less£ deyntee for her stedfastnesse, 

And saw another lady, proud and nevve, 

And right anon he cladde him in hir hewe — 

Wot I not whether in whyte, rede or grene, — 

And falsed fair Anelida the quene. 

But never-the-les, gret wonder was hit noon 
TJiogh he wer fals, for hit is kmde of man, 
iSith Lamek was, that is so longe agoon. 

To been in love as fals as. ever he can ; 

He was the firste fade** that began 
To loven two, and was in bigamye; 

And he found tentes first, but-if men lye 2 .’ 

The behaviour of Anelida when 'she hears of Arcite’s 
falseness is like the behaviour of the falcon in telling her 
tale to Canacee : 

‘She wepeth, waileth, swowneth pitously, 

To grounde deed she falleth as a storm; 

A 1 crampissheth her limes crokedly, 

She speketh as hir \\ it were al agoon ; 

‘Other colour than asshen hath she noon, 

Noon other word she speketh, moche or lyte, 

But “mercy, cruel he»te myn, Arcite 3 .”’ 

.as nas already been remarked the poem of Anelida and 
Arcite is a typically mediaeval piece ; it is an example of a 
4 case J such as those which were often presented to the courts 
of love, and the sentiment is studied most elaborately and 
carefully ; it is full of the spirit of chivalrous romance. 

1 See notes on Squieres Tale, 11 . 448-^51. 

2 Compare Squieres Tale, 11 . 538-551; also 11 . 610 and 624- 

630. - * * 

* Compare Squieres Tale, 11 . 472-476. 
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Although he discontinued Anelida , Chaucer appears to 
have felt the attraction of the subject and hence his attempt 
to introduce it into the Squieres Tale. The introduction of 
this matter from a wholly extraneous source is really the 
chief reason for thinking that the Squieres Tale is original or 
at any rate that Chaucer was combining and modifying its 
different elements into a plan of his own. 

It will be noted that this particular story is most excel- 
lently blended with the rest ; by changing Anelida and her 
lover into birds Chaucer adds an element of the remote and 
fantastic to the tale, which puts it peifectly in accord with 
the Eastern spirit of the other portions and shows an assimi- 
lative genius of rare order. 

The scene of the Squieres 'Vale presents some unusual 
difficulties. In the Arabian story the monarch is a king of 
Persia, in Cldotmidcs he is a king of Seville, but Chaucer 
represents him as being 4 Cambynskan ’ of the land of 
Tartary. 

There were, even in Chaucer’s time, a good many 
authorities who might be referred to for information on the 
dominions of the Great Khan. The chief were Marco Polo 
and Sir John Mandeville. Marco Polo was a Venetian 
whose father and uncle had been for many years in the 
service of the Great Khan ; he himself set out in the year 
1271, and on his return wrote a description which became 
very widely known throughout Europe, and his work was one 
of the standard authorities during the 14th century. 

Keightley suggested that it might be Chaucer’s source for 
the details concerning the Great Khan given in the Squieres 
Tale, and Skeat and others accepted the suggestion 1 . 

Cambynskan is obviously a corruption of Genghis Khan 
(or the Great Khan), though as a matter of fact the descrip- 
tion in Marco Polo, which most closely corresponds to 
Chaucer’s, is that of Kublai Khan. 

t 

1 The suggestion has been, however, vigorously contested 
by Professor Manly, Modern Language Association of America , 
voh XI. 
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The closest correspondences are as follows. Marco Polo 
says : 

‘In this Book it is our design to treat of all the great and 
admirable Achievements of the great* khan now reigning, 
who is styled Kublai Khan ; the latter word implying in our 
language lord of lor$s...for in respect to number of subjects, 
extent of territory and amount of revenue, he surpasses every 
sovereign that has hitherto been or that now is in any part 
of the world ; nor has any other been served with such 
implicit obedience by those whom he governs 1 2 3 .’ 

Chaucer describes his hero : 

‘ This noble king was cleped Cambynskan, 

Which in his tyine was of so greet renoun 
That ther nas no-wher in no regioun 
So excellent a lord in alle thing ; 

Him lakked noughi that longeth to a king-.’ 

Marco Polo describes the character of the Khan : 

4 Kublai Khan, it is to be understood, is the lineal and 
literal descendant of Genghis- Khan, the first emperor and 
rightful sovereign of the Tartars — He obtained the 
sovereignty by his consummate valour, his virtues and his 
prudence. . . . Previously to his ascending the throne he had 
served as a volunteer in the army and endeavoured to take a 
share in every enterprise. Not only was he brave and daring 
in action, but in point of judgment and military skill he was 
considered to be the most able and successful commander 
that ever led the Tartars to battle V 

Chaucer has : 

‘ As of tile secte of which that he was born 
He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn ; 

And therto he was hardy, wys and riche, 

And pi tous (eek) and just, alwey yliche; 


1 Marco Polo, Bk iff Chap. I. 

2 Squieres Tale, 11 . 12-16. 

3 Marco Polo, Bk II. Chap. I, 
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Sooth of his word, benigne and honurable, 

Of his corage as any centre ^stable ; 

Yong y fresh and strongs in armes desirous 
As any hachelet of al Jus hous 1 . 1 

It will be noted that, except in the passages italicised, the 
resemblances are very general. 

Marco Polo describes Kublai as being of a handsome 
person : 

4 Kublai is of the middle stature,.. that is neither tall nor 
short, his limbs are well formed and in his whole figure is a 
just proportion. His complexion is fair and occasionally 
suffused with red, like the bright tint of the rose, which adds 
much grace to his countenance 2 .’ 

Chaucer describes Cambynskan simply: 

‘ A fair peisone he wa^ and fortunat, 

And kepte alwey so wel ioial estat, 

That ther was nowher &wich another man 3 . 7 

Marco Polo states that the Grand Khan resided ^during 
certain months of the year m the city of Canbalu where, on 
the southern side, he had a palace with far-stretching grounds : 

‘The spaces between the one wall and the other are 
ornamented with many handsome tiees and contain meadows 
in which are kept various kinds of beasts such as stags... 
fallow deer and others of the same class 4 . 5 

Tfi is certainly resembles the park in which Canacee goes 
out for her morning walk and finds the falcon. 

Marco Polo desciibes the festivals of the Grand Khan : 

6 When his majesty holds a grand and public court those 
who attend it are seated in the following order. The table 
of the sovereign is placed before his elevated throne and he 
takes his seat on the northern side... The princes and the 
nobility have their places at lower tables.., The tables are 

1 Squieres Tale, 11. 17-24. 

2 Marco Polo, Bk II. Chap. iv. 

3 Squieres Tale, 11 . 25-27. 

4 Marco Polo, Bk 11. Chap. vi« 
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arranged in such a manner that the grand khan, sitting on 
his elevated thr< 5 ne, can overlook the whole.... On the 
outside stand a great multitude of persons who come from 
different countries and bring with them many rare and 
curious articles 1 / 

Chaucer says : 

‘This Cambynskan... 

In roial vestiment sit on his deys, 

With diademe, ful hy in his paleys, 

Of which if I shal tellen al th’ array, 

Than wolde it occupye a someres day 2 * .’ 

There is music at these festivals. Marco Polo says : 

‘ Whe^i drink is called for by him and the page-in-waifing 
has presented it, Ife retires three paces and kneels down.... 
At the Same moment all the musical instruments, of which 
there is a numerous band, begin to play V 

Chaucer has : 

‘Whyl that this king bit thus m his nobleye 
Herkmng his minstialles hir thinges pleye 
Biforn him at the bord deliciously 4 .’ 

Other correspondences are : 

‘All the Tartar and other subjects of the grand khan 
celebrate as a festival the day of his majesty’s birth... and 
this is their greatest festival, excepting only that kept on the 
first day of the year 5 6 / 

- ‘ Hfc leet the feste of his nativitie 

Don cryen thuighout Sariay hib eitee, 

The last Idus of March, after the yeerV 

1 Marco Polo, Bk n. Chap. x. 

2 Marco Polo’s description is very long. $quieres Tale, u, 50-04. 

8 Marco Polo, Bk 11. Chap. x. 

4 Squieres Tale, 11, 77-79, 

8 Marco Polo, Bk n. Chap. xi. 

6 Squieres Tale* 11 . 45-47. Note: the year in Chaucer’s time 
began in March. 
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From this parade an idea may be formed of the magnifi- 
1 :e of the grand khan, which is unequalled by that of any 
monarch in the world 1 .' 

‘And halt his feste, so solempne and so riche 
That in this world ne was ther noon it liche.’ 

4 On the occasion of this festival of the grand khan’s 
nativity, all his Tartar subjects and likewise the people of ever^ 
kingdom and province throughout his dominions, send him 
valuable presents, according to established usage 2 .’ 

‘ To this city eveiything that is most rare and valuable m 
all parts of the world finds its way ; and more especially does 
this apply to India, which furnishes precious stones, pearls 
and various drugs and spices K' 

1 the king of Arable and Ind 
My lige lord, on this solempne day 
Salueth yow as he best can and may, 

And sendeth yow, in honour of your feste, 

By me, that am al redy at your heste, 

This stede of bras 4 , 5 etc. 

4 On the lakes and rivers he takes storks, swans, herons 
and a variety of other birds 0 .’ 

4 Of the cranes they reckon five species. The first sort 
are entirely black and have long wings. The second sort 
have wings still longer than the first but are white... the 
third sort are the size of ours in Italy. The fourth are small 
cranes... .The fifth are of a grey colour 0 .’ 

‘ I wol nat tellen of hir strange sewes, 

Ne of hir swannes, ne of hir heronsewes 7 .’ 

3 Marco Polo, Bk ir. Chap. xj. 

2 Marco Polo, Bk n. Chap. XI. 

3 Marco Polo, Bk n. Chap. xvn. 

4 Squieres T^ile, 11 . 111-115. 

5 Marco Polo, Bk 11. Chap. xvi. 

6 Marco Polo, Bk u. Chap. LVI. 

7 Squieres Tale, 11 . 67, 68. 
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‘ The Tartars eat all kinds of flesh, incluctrf^ °f 
horses and dogs and Pharaoh’s rats. 5 1 

‘P*k in that lond, as tellcn knightes olde 
Ther is som mete that is fid deyntee holde, 

That in this lond men recche of it but smalV 

i 

It is worthy of note that Skeat thinks that Cw«uv.v. ^ 
^iame — Cambalo— -is derived by mistake from Kanbalu or 
Canbalu, the name of the city. 

It might also come from the name of a king referred to 
later on in Marco Polo as ‘ Accambale-V 

It will be observed that a good many of these resent - 
.blances are quite general: thus many kings are described as 
strong, vigorous and handsome, it was a common custom to 
raise the king’s fable above the rest, to have music played 
during the banquet, etc., but the important part is here, that 
Chaucer expressly chooses L o describe all these things 
together. If we compare the birthday of Chaucer’s Cam- 
bynskan with that of Kublai Khan and also with that of 
king Marcadigas in the Clcomades (and it is a very apposite 
thing to do so) we shall find that Chaucer’s account is extra- 
ordinarily like the one and not at all like the other. 

In the description of Kublai Khan we have all the more 
striking of Chaucer’s details ; in the description of Mar- 
cadigas we have not one: no mention is made of the high 
board or of the minstrels playing during the feast, neither is 
Marcadigas himself described as a handsome person. Some 
of the resemblances to Marco Polo are, however, much more 
striking. Thus Marco l‘olo states that the Grand Khan had 
served as a volunteer in his army, which was a very unusual 
thing to do, and Chaucer expressly asserts that his king was 
as young and fresh and eager in arms ‘ As any bacheler (i.e. 
candidate for knighthood) of al his hous. 5 

Marco Polo lays great stress on the number of water birds 
that are found in the Khan’s dominions, especially swans, 

1 Squieres Tale, 11 . 69-71. 

- 1 2 Bk ill. Chap. vi. 
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*d cranes of different kinds unlike any in this 
, and Chaucer especially alludes to their ‘strange 
-s’ (i.e. delicacies) and ‘their swannes and her t onsewes 
.iiese’ are the only viands he does mention by name and 
there seems no reason why he should refer to them more 
than any other meats unless he was thinking of fhe strange 
birds referred to by Polo. 

Again Marco Polo mentions India as being arfflbng the 
feudatory states and lays stress on the number of quaint and 
curious articles it sends ; Chaucer represents all the presents 
as coming from ‘ the king of Arabic and Inde.’ « 

It is also worthy of mention that Skeat and others have 
seen a resemblance between the ‘dry tree' on which Canacee 
finds the falcon and the ‘ arbre sec ’ in Mar^o Polo. 

On the other hand if Marco Polo was Chaucer’s authority 
it is at any rate certain that he cannot have had the work 
immediately before him, for he does not follow it with any 
accuracy. 

Thus Genghis Khan is confused with his grandson 
Kublai and the capital is placed at 1 Sarai 7 (Tsarev in Russia] 
instead of Canbalu (Pekin). The marriage and family cus- 
toms are also completely different, Chaucer’s Khan having 
like a Christian king only one wife, while Marco Polo’s 
Khan is expressly stated to have many, but this does not 
really bear upon the matter one way or another because, as 
we have already seen, Chaucer, whatever his material, always 
unconsciously alters it to his own dafe and country 1 . 

The probability is that Chaucer knew Marco Polo, bul 
wrote from memory only, since several of his resemblances 
seem like imperfect recollections, such as the ‘<drye tree, 
which is very unlike the ‘ arbre sec 5 of Marco Polo yet might 
be suggested by it, and the transference of the term 
‘ Canbalu ’ or ‘ Catnbalo 7 from a city to a man. 

Another possible authc^ity is Sir John Mandeville, an 
earlier contemporary of Chaucer’s 2 . 

1 See Introduction, i. Troilus and Criseyde , etc. 

2 He gives the date of his travels from 1322 to 1356. 
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Mandeville describes the dominions of me Great Khan in 
a way very similar to Marco Polo ; he describes the great; 
dty surrounded by a park, the number of water birds in the 
park ; he ^mentions the fact that the Khan’s seat at table is 
higher than the others, that minstrels play before him and 
jugglers show thek entertainments. He “mentions that 
they hold great festivals and also refers to the strange meats 
eaten by the Tartars. 

* Th&e is a city called Caydon which has twelve gates... 
in this city is the seat of the Great Khan, in a very great 
palace, the fairest of the world, the walls of which are in 
circuit more than two miles.... And all about the palace are 
many trees, bearing diverse fruits. Around the palace are 
deep ditches and beside them are great fishponds. ...And in 
these fishponds are an extraordinary number of wild geese 
and ganders and wild ducks and swans and herons. And all 
about these fishponds is a great garden. ..full of wild beasts 1 .’ 

‘At the head of the hall is the emperor’s throne, very high, 
where he sits at meat 2 .’ 

Mandeville says that they have many wonderful mechani- 
cal figures such as peacocks of gold which dap their wings 
and utter cries * 

‘ I have the less marvel because they are the most skilful 
men in the world in all sciences and in all crafts 3 .’ 

‘ r Qie kingdom of Cathay is the greatest realm in the 
world ard the Great Khan is the most powerful emperor ^nd 
greatest lord under the firmament 1 .’ 

In Chap. XXii. Mandeville speaks of the banquets at 
whicfi he says there appear many wise men able to produce 
great marvels in astronomy, necromancy, geomancy, etc. 

‘And then begin the minstrels to make their minstrelsy on 
divers instruments, with all the melody that they can devise 6 .’ 

‘They eat dogs, lions, leopards, mares and foals, asses, 
rats atid mice and all kinds of beasts, great and small.’ 

1 Mandeville, Chap. xx. 2 Chap. xx. 

3 Chap. xx. 4 Chap* xxi. 

5 Professor Manly refers to William de Rubruquis (ambassador 
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The Squieres' Tale is one of the best and most vigorous 
of the Canterbury series, and many generations have lamented 
its unfinished condition. 

Spenser made an attempt to complete it in /he fourth 
book of the Faerie Queenc (Cantos n., in.). Spenser, how- 
ever, omits what promised to be the mosl interesting part of 
the original story and tells nothing about the adventures of 
Algarsyf and the magic horse, but only of the fighting for 
Canacce. Even this can hardly be considered satisfactory 
as a continuation, for Spenser is not really a true narrative 
poet like Chaucer and is lacking both in plausibility and 
invention. 

According to his version Canacce was a lady of great 
beauty and great wisdom ; many lords and knights loved her 
and fought in ‘ bloudie armes 5 for her sake, so that her 
brother Cambell thought that an end should be put to the 
mischief. r 

He summons her lovers together, tells them to choose the 
three bravest from among themselves to fight with him and 
the victor shall take Canacee. 

Cambell himself, in a somewhat unknightly fashion, relies 
on a magic ring which his sister has sent him and which has 
the power to stint all bleeding from dangerous w'ounds. The 
lovers know of the ring and hesitate to join in combat on 
such terms. 

There are, however, three brethren, Priamond, Diamond 
and Triamond, who are the sons of a fairy and who 
make the desperate attempt. A long and rather dull canto 
describes the fates of these brethren who engage one after 
another in single combat with Cambell. Their mother has 
obtained for them the singular boon that when one son is 
slain his strength and vigour shall pass to the one next in 
age. Two out of the three are slain, but a triple strength 

to the Grand Khan from Louis IX) as a possible authority, but 
I have been unable to find afry likenesses except one: he mentions 
the sending of an ambassador from a King of India to the Grand 
Khan (Chap. LIU.). 
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and vigour comes to Triamond who pressed Cambell hard 
and, though apparently twice slain, still continues to fight. 
When at the point of exhaustion they are reconciled by an 
enchantress 4 Cambina,’ who enters the lists in a chariot 
drawn by two lions and forbids them to fight further, Cam- 
bina becomes the wife of Cambell, Canaceeof Triamond, and 
from that time Cambell and Triamond are the ostensible 
lftroes of the legend of Friendship. 

Spenser’s story is hardly satisfactory and the most notice- 
able part is really the introduction - the invocation to 
Chaucer as the ‘well of English undefyled’ : 

‘ Then pardon, O most sacred happie spirit S 
That I thy labours lost may thus revive 
And steale from thee the meede of thy due merit, 

That none*dur4 ever whilest thou wast alive/ 

It is noticeable that Milton did not, apparently, accept 
Spenser’s continuation as sufficient, for in II Pens:roso he 
speaks of calling up him 

‘ that left half-told 
The stuiy of Cambuscan bold.’ 

There was also a continuation to the Squieres Tale written 
by John Lane. 

From the pmely literary point of view Chaucer’s Squieres 
Tale may be considered mainly in two aspects: as a study 
of the E st and as a study of the supernatural. Viewed in 
either way it is a masterpiece. 

It is the first really fine treatment of Eastern material in 
English literature, and it has remained, as far as story is 
concerned, the best. Chaucer reproduces the true feeling of 
the more primitive and less civilised East : the half-barbaric 
richness combined with strength and simplicity, the great 
spaciousness, the absolute rule, the marvels which enter so 
naturally into every-day life and seem an integral part of it, 
the worship of the warrior, the stramgeness of the intellectual 
life whose products (the rarer handicrafts) seem something 
essentially supernatural. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At the same 1 ' time Chaucer mixes up with his picture quite 
inconsistent Western details : the family arrangements are 
Western, so is the dancing at the festival, so, as has already 
been remarked, is the conception of love in the falcon’s tale. 

A£ a study of the supernatural also the Squieres Tale 
could hardly be surpassed; Chaucer Hfes hit on the secret 
(rediscovered so many centuries later by Coleridge) of 
making the most improbable marvels plausible by the truth 
of the psychology with which they are associated. ‘Thus we 
almost believe in the reality of the horse of brass when we 
see the dread the people have of it and how 4 They demen 
gladly to the badder ende', we can credit the existence of 
the mirror when we hear their fantastic pseudo-scientific 
explanations, that it is made : 

* Naturelly, by compositions v 
Of angles and of slye reflexions.’ 

We are reminded that after all the most marvellous 
thirfgs are not therefore incredible, because natuie herself is 
full of marvels : 

‘ As sore wondren somine on cause of thonder, 

On ebbc, on flood,’ etc. 

The impatience of Canacee is described with the same 
truth of psychology ; she is so eager to test the virtues of her 
ring that she cannot rest in bed but must rise as early as 
possible, against the advice of her 4 maistresse/ to go out and 
hear the birds. The same realism occurs in the account of 
the freshness and beauty of the morning, which brings the 
reality of the outer scene so vividly before the mind. 

(Note : In vol. xii. of Englische Studien Professor Brandi 
published a study of the Squieres Tale, professing to, show 
that it was a court poem and an allegory, its r£al aim being 
to deal in the story of the falcon with a royal divorce, that of 
Elizabeth (daughter of the Duke of Lancaster) from John de 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. The fheory has, however, 
been examined by G. L. Kittredge (. Englische Studien ? Xni.) 
and shown to be untrustworthy.^ 
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(HERE FOL\V*kTH THE PROLOGE OF THE 
CLERKES TALE OF OXEN FORD.) 

4 Sir clerk of Oxenford,’ our hoste sayde, 

4 Ye ryde as coy and stille as dooth a mayde, 

Were newe spoused, sitting at the bord ; 

This day ne herde I of your tonge a word. 

I trow ye studie •aboute som sophyme ; 

But Salomon seith, “every thing hath tyme.” 

For goddes sake, as beth \)f bettre ehere, 

It is no tyme for to studien here. 

Telle us som mery tale, by your fey ; 

For what man that is entrcd in a pley, 

He nodes moot unto the pley assente ; 

But precheth nat, as freres doon in Lente, 

To make us for our olde sinnes wepe, 

Ne that thy tale make us nat to slepe. 

Telle us som mery thing of a ventures, — 

Your termes, your colours, and your figures, 

Kepe hem in stoor til so be ye endyte 
Heigh Style, as whan that men to kinges wryte. 
Speketh so pleyn at this tyme, I yow preye, 

That we may understonde what ye seye.’ 

This ' worthy clerk benignely answerde, 

* Host^/ quod he, 4 1 am undewi your yerde ; 

Ye han of us, as now, the governaunce, 

And therfor wol I do yow obeisaunce, 
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As for as rescue a\eth, hardily. 45 

I wol yow telle a tale which that 1 
Perned at Padowe of a worthy clerk. 

As proved by his wordes and his work. 

Pie is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 

I prey to god so yeve his soule resale’ y,> 

Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke swcote 
Enlumined al Ituille of poetrye, — 

As Linian dide of philosophye, 

Or lawe, or other art particuler ; — 35 

But deeth, that wol nat suffre us dwellen beer 
But as it were a twinkling of an ye, • 

Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle shut we dye. 

But forth to tellen of this worthy man, 

That taughte me this tale, as I higan 
I seye that first with heigh style he endyteth, 

Er he the body of his tale wryteth, 

A proheme, in the which discryveth he 
Pemond , and of Saluees the eontree ; 

And speketh of Apennyn, the hilles h\e. 45 

'That been the boundes of West Fumbardye, 

And of Mount Vesulus in special, 

Whereas the Poo, out of a welle smal, 
r Paketh his firste springing and his sours, 

That estward ay encresseth in his cours 50 

To Emelward, to Ferrare, and Yenyse, — 

The which a long thing were to devyse, 

And trewely, as to my Jugement, 

Me thinketh it a thingo impertinent, 

Save that he wol conveyen his matere; 

But this his tale, which that ye may here. 


55 
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THE CLERKES TALE 

(HERE BIGINNETH THE TALE OF THE 
CLERK OF OXENFORD.) 

0 

Ther is, at the west syde of Itaille, 

Down at the rote of Vesulus the colde, 

A lusty playne, habundant of vitaille, 

Wher many a tour and toun thou mayst biholde, 60 
That founded were in tyme of fadres olde, 

And many another deli table sighte, 

And Saluces this noble contree highte. 

A markis whylom lord was of that londe, 

As were his worthy eldres him bifore ; 65 

And obeisant and redy to his honde 
Were alle his liges, bothe lasse and more. 

Thus in delyt he liveth, and hath don yore, 

Eiloved and drad, thurgh favour of fortune, 

Both of his lordes and of his commune. 7 o 

Ther with he was, to speke as of linage 
The gentilleste y-born of Lumbardye, 

A fair persone, and strong, and yong of age, 

And ful of honour and of curteisye : 

Discreet y-nogh his contree for to gye, — 75 

Save in somme thinges that he was to blame, — 

And Walter was this yonge lordes name. 

1 blame him thus, that he coftsidereth noght 
In tyme cominge what him mighte bityde, 

But on his lust present was al his thoght, 


So 
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As for to hauk'e and hunte on every syde ; 

Wei ny alle othere curis leet he slyde 

And eek he nolde, and that was worst of alje, 

Wedde no wyf, for noght that may bifalle. 

Only that point his peple bar so sort, 85 

That flokmele on a day to him they wente, ^ 

And oon of hem, that wysest w r as of lore, — - 
Or dies that the lord best wolde assente 
That he sholde telle him what his peple mente, 

Or elles coude he shewe wcl sw 7 ich matere, — 90 

He to the markis seyde as ye shul here. 

* O noble markis, your humanitee 
Assureth us and yeveth us f hardinesse, 

As ofte as tyme is of necessitee 

That we to yow mowe telle our hevinesse ; 05 

Accepteth, lord, now for your gentillesse, 

That we w T ith pitous herte un-to yow pleyne, 

And lete your eres nat my voys disdeyne. 

A 1 have I noght to done in this matere 

More than another man hath in this place, 100 

Yet for as muehe as ye, my lord so dere, 

Han ahvey shewed me favour and grace, 

I dar the better aske of yow a space 
Of audience, to shewen our requeste, 

And ye, my lord, to doon right as yow leste. 105 

For certes, lord, so wel us lyketh yow 
And al your werk and ever han doon, that we 
Ne coude nat us self devysen how r 
We mighte liven in more felicitee 
Save o thing, lord, if it your wille be 


no 
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That for to been a wedded man yow ieste, 

Than were your peple in sovereyn hertes reste. 

Boweth your nekke under that blisful yoke 
Of soveraynetee, noght of servyse 

Which that men*clepeth spousaille or wedlok ; 115 

And thenketh, lord, among your thoghtes wyse, 

How that our dayes passe in sondry wyse ; 

For though we slepe, or wake, or rome, or ryde, 

Ay fleeth the tyme, it nil no man abyde. 

And though your grene youthe floure as yit, 120 

In crepeth age alwey, as stille as stoon, 

And deeth menaceth every age and smit 
In ech estaat, for ther escapeth noon : 

And al so certein as we knowe echoon 
*That we shul deye, as uncertain we alle 125 

Been of that day when deeth shal on us falle. 

Accepteth then of us the trewe entente, 

That never yet refuskden your heste, 

And we wol, lord, if that ye wol assente 

Chese yow a wyf in short tyme, atte leste, 1.30 

Born of the gentilleste and of the meste 

Of al this lond, so that it oghte seeme 

Honour to god and yow, as we can deme. 

Deliver us out of al this bisy drede, 

And tak a wyf, for hye goddes sake 135 

For if it so bifelle, as god forbede, 

That thurgh your deeth your Hnage sholde slake 
And that a straunge siiccessour sholde take 
Your heritage, o! wo were us alyve ! 

Wherfor we pray you hastely to wyve.’ 140 
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Hir meke pre and hir pitous cbere 
Made the markis herte han pitee. 

‘ Ye wol/ quod he, 4 myn owene peple dere, * 

To that I never erst thoghte streyne me. 

I me rejoysed of my libertee, , 

That selde tyvne is founde in mariage; 

Ther I was free, I moot been in servage. 

But nathelees I see your trewe entente, 

And truste upon your wit, and have done ay ; 
Wherfor of my free will I wol assente 
To wedde me, as soon a^ ever I may, 

But ther as ye han profred me to-day 

To chese me a wyf, 1 yow relesse 

That choys, and prey yow* of that profre cesse. 

For god it woot, that children ofte been 
Unlyk her worthy eldres hem bifore ; 

Bountee comth al of god, nat of the streen 
Of which they been engendred and y-bore ; 

I truste in goddes bountee, and therefore 
My mariage and myn estaat and reste 
I him bitake ; he may don as him leste. 

Lat me alone in chesinge of my wyf, 

That charge up-on my bak I wol endure; 

But I yow preye, and charge up-on your lyf 
That what wyf that I take, ye me assure 
To worshipe hir, whyl that hir lyf may dure, 

In word and werk, bothe here and everywhere, 
As she an emperoures doghter were. 

And forthermore, this shal ye swere, that ye 
Agayn my choys shul neither grucche ne stryve 
For sith I shal forgoon my libertee 
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At your requeste, as ever moot I thryve, 

Ther as myn herte is set, ther wol I wyve ; 

And but we wole assente in swich manere, 

I prey yow, speketh na-more of this matere.’ 175 

With hertly wil they sworen, and assenten 
To ai this thing, ther seyde no wight nay ; 

Bisekinge him of grace, er that they wenten, 

That he wolde graunten hem a certein day 
Of his spousaille, as sone as ever he may; 180 

For yet alwey the peple som-what dredde 
Lest that this markis no wyf wolde wedde. 

He graunted heih a day, swich as hem leste, 

On which he wolde be wedded sikerly, 

And seyde, he dide al this at hir requeste ; 185 

And they, with humble entente, buxomly, 

Knelinge up-on her knees fill reverently 
Him thanken alle, and thus they han an ende 
Of hir entente, and hoom agayn they wende. 

And heer-upon he to his officeres 190 

Comaundeth for the feste to purveye; 

And to his privee knyghtes and squieres 
Swich charge yaf, as him liste on hem leye ; 

And they to his comandement obeye, 

And ech of hem doth al his diligence 195 

To (Joon un-to the feste reverence. 

Explicit prima pars . Incipit secunda pars . 

Noght fer fro thilke paleys honurable 
Ther-as this markis shoop his mariage, 

Ther stood a throp, of site delitable, 

In which that povre folk of that village 


200 
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Hadden her bestes and hir herbergage , 

And of hir labour took hir sustenance 
After that the erthe yaf hem habundance. 

Among thise povre folk ther dwelte a man 
Which that was h olden povrest of h#ma alle ; 205 

But hye God som tymu senden can 
His grace into a litel oxes stalle : • 

Janicula, men of that throp him calle. 

A cloghter hadde he, fair y-nogh to sighte, 

And Grisildis this yonge mayden highte. 210 

But for to speke of vertuous beautee, 

Than was she oon the faireste under* sonne; 

For povreliche y-fostred up was she, 

No likerous lust was thurgh hir herte y-ronne ; 

Wei ofter of the welle than of the tonne 215 

She drank, and for she wolde virtu plese, 

She knew wel labour, but non ydel ese. 

But thogh this mayde tendre were of age, 

Yet in the brest of hir virginitee 

Ther was enclosed rype and sad corage ; 220 

And in greet reverence and charitee 
Hir olde, povre fader fostred she; 

A fewe sheep, spinning, on feeld she kepte, 

She wolde noght been ydel til she slepte. 

And whan she boom ward cam, she wolde bringe^. 225 
Worths or othere herbes tymes ofte, 

The whiche she shredde and seeth for her livinge, 
And made hir bed ful harde and no thing softe ; 

And ay she kepte hir fadres lyf on-lofte 

With everich obeisaunce and diligence 230 

That child may doon to fadres reverence. 
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Upon Grisilde, this povre creature, 

Ful ofte sythe this markis sette his ye 
As he on hunting rood paraventure ; 

And whan it fii that he mighte hir espye, 235 

He noght with wantoun lokyng of folye 
His yen caste on hir, but in sad wyse 
Upon ' hir chere he gan him ofte avyse. 

Commending in his herte hir wommanhede, 

And eek hir virtu, passing any wight, 240 

Of so yong age, as wel in chere as dede ; 

For thogh the peple have no greet insight 

In vertu, he considered ful right 

Hir bountee, and disposed that he wolde 

Wedde hir only, if ever he wedde sholde. 245 

The day of wedding cam, but no wight can 
Telle what worn man that it sholde be ; 

For which merveille wondred many a man, 

And seyden, whan they were in privetee, 

‘ Wol nat our lord yet leve his vanitee ? 250 

Wol he nat wedde ? alias ! alias ! the whyle ! 

Why wol he thus him-self and us bigyle ?’ 

But natheles this markis hath don make 
Of gemmes, set in gold and in asure, 

Broches and ringes, for Grisildis sake, 255 

And of hir clothing took he the mesure 
By a hnayde, lyk to hir stature, 

And eek of othere ornamentes alle 
That un to swich a wedding sholde falle. 

The tyme of undern of the same day 
Approcheth, that this wedding sholde be; 

And al the paleys put was in array, 


260 
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Hat he lmlle and chambres, cch in his degree ; 

Houses of office stuffed with plentee 

Ther maystow seen of deyntevous vitaille • 265 

That may be founde, as fer as last Itaille. 

This royal markis, richely arrayed, c 
Hordes and ladyes in his companye, 

The whiche to the feste weren y-prayed, 

And of his retenue the bachelrye, 270 

With many a soun of sundry melodye, 

Un-to the village, of the which I tolde, 

In this array the righto wey han holde. 

Grisilde of this, god woot, ful innocent, 

That for hir shapen was ,al this array, 275 

To fecchen water at a welle is went, 

And cometh hoom as sone as ever she may. 

E'or wel she hadde herd seyd, that thilke day 
The markis sholde wedde, and, if she mighte, 

She wolde fayn han seyn som of that sighte. 280 

She thoghte, ‘ I wol with othere maydens stonde, 

That been my felawes, in our dore, and see 
The markisesse, and therfor wol I fonde 
To doon at hoom, as sone as it may be, 

The labour which that longeth unto me ; 285 

And than I may at leyser hir biholde, 

If she this wey unto the castel holde.' 

And as she wolde over hir threshfold goon, 

The markis cam and ^an hir for to calle ; 

And she sette doun hir water-pot anoon 290 

Bisyde the threshfold, in an oxes stalle 
And doun upon hir knees she gan to falle, 
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And with sad contenance kneleth stille 
Til she had herd what was the lordes wille. 

This thoghfiul markis spak unto this mayde 
Ful sohrely, and seyde in this manere, 

‘ \ Vlier is your fadt?r, Grisildis ? 5 he sayde, 
AnxKft^e with reverence, in humble chere, 
Answerde, ‘ Lord, he is al redy here.’ 

And in she gooth withouten longer lette, 
And to the markis she hir fader fette. 

He by the hond than took this olde man, 
And seyde thus, whan he him hadde asyde, 
‘ lanicula, I neither may ne can 
Lenger the plesance of myn l # ierte hyde. 

If that thou vouchesauf, what-so hityde, 

Thy doghter wol I take, er that I wende, 
As for my wyf, unto hir lyves ende. 

Thou lovest me, I woot it wel, certeyn, 

And art my feithful lige man y-bore ; 

And al that lyketh me, I dar wel seyn 
It lyketh thee, and specially therfore 
Tel me that poynt that I have seyd bifore, 
If that thou wolt unto that purpos drawe, 
To take me as for thy sone-in-lawe ? ’ 

This sodeyn cas this man astoned so, 

That reed he wex, abayst and al quaking 
He stood ; unnethes seyde he wordes mo, 
But only thus: ‘lord , 5 quod he, ‘my willing 
Is as ye wole, ne ayeines your lyking 
I wol no-thing ; ye be my lord so dere ; 
Right as yow lust governeth this matere.’ 
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‘Yet wol 1 / quod this markis softely, 

‘ That in thy chambre I and thou and she 

Have a collacion, and wostow why? , 325 

For I wol axe if it hir while be 

To be my wyf, and reule hir after me ; 

And al this shal be doon in thy presence, 

I w'ol noght speke out of thyn audience.’ 

And in the chambre whyl they were aboute 330 

Hir tretis, which as ye shal after here, 

The peple cam unto the hous withoute, 

And wondred hem in how honest manere, 

And tentifly she kepte hir fader den*. 

But outrely Grisildis wondre mighte, 335 

For never erst ne saugtv'she swich a sighte. 

No wonder is thogh that she w T ere astoned 
To seen so greet a gest come in that place ; 

She never was to swiche gestes w r oned, 

For which she loked with ful pale face. 340 

But, shortly forth this tale for to chaee, 

Thise arn the wordes that the markis seyde 
To this benigne, verray, feithfui mayde. 

‘ Grisilde,’ he seyde, ‘ ye shul wel understonde 
It lyketh to your fader and to me 345 

That I yow T wedde, and eek it may so stonde, 

As I suppose, ye wol that it so be. 

But thise demandes axe I first,’ quod he, 

‘That, sith it shall be doon in hastif wyse, 

Wol ye assente, or ell£s yow avyse? 

* 

I seye this, be ye redy with good herte 
To al my lust, and that I frely may, 
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As me best thinketh, do yow laughe or kmerte, 

And never ye to grucche it, night ne day? 

And eek wjian I sey “ye,” ne say nat “nay,” 355 
Neither by word ne frowning contenance ; 

Swer this, and here I swere our alliance.’ 

• 

AV cashing upon this word, quaking for drede, 

She seyde, ‘lord, undigne and unworthy 

Am I to thilke honour that ye me bede ; 360 

But as ye wol yourself, right so wol I, 

And heer I swere that never willingly 
In werk ne thoght I nil yow disobeye, 

For to be deed, though me were looth to deye. 1 

‘This is y-nogh, Grisilde myn ! 5 quod he. 365 

And forth he gooth with a fill sobre chore 
Out at the dore, and after that cam she, 

And to the peple he seyde in this manere, 

‘ This is my wyf,’ quod he, ‘ that standeth here. 
Honoureth hir, and loveth hir, I preye, 370 

Whoso me loveth ; ther is namore to seye.’ 

And for that nothing of her olde gere 

She sholde bringe into his hous, he bad 

That wommen sholde dispoilen hir right there ; 

Of which these ladyes were nat right glad 375 

To handle hir clothes wherin she was clad. 

But natheles this mayde, bright of hewe, 

Fro foot to heed they clothed han al newe. 

Hir heres han they kemhd, that lay untressed 

Ful rudely, and with hir fingres*smale 380 

A corone on hir heed they han y-dressed, 

And sette hir ful of nowches grete and smale ; 
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Of hir array ^vhat sholde I make a tale ? 

Unnethe the peple hir knew for hir fairnesse 
Whan she translated was in swich richesse. 385 

This markis hath hir spoused with a ring 
Broght for the same cause, and than hir sette 
Upon an hors, snow-whyt and vvel ambling, 

And to his paleys, er he longer lette, 

With joyful peple that hir ladde and mette, 390 

Convoyed hir, and thus the day they spende 
In revel, til the sonne gan descende. 

And, shortly forth this tale for to chace, 

I seye that to this newt* markisesse.. 

God hath swich favour sent hir of his grace, 395 

That it ne semed nat hr lyklinesse 
That she was born and fed in rudenesse 
As in a cote or in an oxe-stalle, 

But norished in an emperoures halle. 

To every wight she woxen is so deere 400 

And worshipful, that* folk ther she was bore 
And from hir birthe knewe hir yeer by yere, 

Unnethe trowed they, but dorste han swore 
That to Janicle of which I spak before, 

She doghter nere, for, as by conjecture 405 

Hem thoughte she was another creature; 

Tor thogh that ever vertuous was she, 

She was encressed in swich excellence 
Of thewis gode, y-set in heigh bountee, 

And so discreet and fair of eloquence, 410 

So benigne and so digne of reverence, 

And coude so the peples herte embrace, 

That ech hir lovede that loked on hir face. 
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Noght only of Saluces in the toun 

Publiced was the hountee of hir name, 415 

But eek bisyde in many a regioun, 

If oon seySe wel, another seyde the same 
So spradde of hire heigh bountee the fame 
That men and wolhmen, as wel yonge as olde, 

(loT^-^o Saluce, upon hir to biholde. 420 

Thus Walter lowly — nay, but royally — 

Wedded with fortunat honestetee, 

In goddes pees liveth ful esily 

At hoom, and outward grace y-nogh had he ; 

And for he saugh that under low degree 425 

Was ofte vertu hid, the peple him helde 
A prudent man, and that is geyn ful selde. 

Nat only this (Irisildis thurgh hir wit 
Coude al the feet of wyfly hoomlinesse, 

But eek, whan that the cas requyred it, 430 

The comune profit coude she redresse ; 

Tlier nas discord, rancour, ne hevinesse 
In al that land, that she ne coude apese, 

And wysly bringe hem aHe in reste and ese. 

Though that hir housbonde absent were anoon, 435 
If gentil man, or othere of hir eontree 
Were wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon ; 

So wyse and rype wordes hadde she, 

And jugements of so greet equitee, 

That she from heven sent was, as men wende, 440 

Peple to save and every wrong tamende. 

• 

Nat longe tyme after that this Grisild 
Was wedded, she a dough ter hath y-bore, 
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A1 had hir lever have born a knave child. 

Glad was this markis and the folk therefore ; 445 

For though a mayde child come al bifore, 

She may unto a knave child atteyne 

By lyklihed, sin she nis nat bareyne. 

* 

Explicit secunda pars. Incipit tercia pars 

Ther fil, as it bifalleth tymes mo, 

Whan that this child had souked but a throwe, 450 
This markis in his herte longeth so 
To tempte his wyf, hir sadnesse for to knowe, 

That he ne mighte out of his herte throwe 
This merveillous desyr, his wyf tassaye ; 

Needless, god woot, he ^houghte hir for taffraye. 455 

He hadde assayed hir y-nogh bifore, 

And fond hir ever good, — what neded it 
Hir for to tempte and alwey more and more ? 

Though som men preise it for a subtil wit 

But as for me, I seye that yvel it sit 460 

Tassaye a wyf whan that it is no nede, 

And putten her in anguish and in drede. 

For which this markis wroghte in this rnanere ; 

He cam alone a-night, ther as she lay, 

With Sterne face and with ful trouble cheere, , 465 

And seyde thus : 4 Grisilde,’ quod he, £ that day 
That I yow took out of your povre array 
And putte yow in estaat of heigh noblesse, 

Ye have nat that forge ten, as I gesse? 

I seye, Grisild, this present dignitee, 

In which that I have put yow, as I trowe, 
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Maketh yow nat forgetful for to be 
That I yow took in povre estaat ful lowe 
For any wele ye moot yourselven knowe. 

Tak hedo*of every word that I yow seye, 475 

Ther is no wight that hereth it but we tweye. 

Ye woot yourself •wel, how that ye cam here 
Iivbf* this hous, it is nat longe ago, 

And though to me that ye be lief and dere, 

Unto my geritils ye be no thing so ; 480 

They seyn, to hem it is greet shame and woe 
For to be subgets and ben in servage 
To thee, that born art of a smal village ; 

And namely, sith* thy doghter was y-bore, 

Thise wordes han they spoken, doutelees ; 485 

But I desyre, as I have dcon bifore, 

To live my lyf with hem in reste and pees ; 

I may nat in this caas be recchelees, 

I moot don with thy doghter for the beste, 

Nat as I wolde, but as my peple leste. 490 

And yet, god wot, this, is ful looth to me ; 

But nathelees withoute your wiling 
I wol nat doon, but this wol 1/ quod he, 

‘That ye to me assente as in this thing. 

Shewe now your pac'ience in your werking 495 

That ye me highte and swore in your village, 

That day that maked was our mariage.’ 

Whan she had herd al this, she noght ameved 
Neither in word, or chere, or countenaunce ; 

For, as it serried, she was nat ^.greved : 

She seyde, ‘lord, al lyth in your plesaunce, 

My child and I with hertly obeisaunce 
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Ben youres al, p and ye mowe save or spille 
Your owene thing; werketh after your wille. 

Ther may northing, God so my souie save 505 

Lyken to yow that may displese me ; 

Ne I desyre no-thing for to have, 

Ne drede for to lese, save only ye ; 

This wil is in myn herte and ay shal be. 

No lengthe of tyme, or deeth, may this deface, 510 
Ne chaunge my corage to another place/ 

Glad was this rnarkis of her answering, 

But yet he feyned as he were nat so ; 

A 1 drery was his chere and his loking 

Whan that he sholde out of the chambre go. 515 

Sone after this, a furlong wey or two, 

He prively hath told al his entente 
Unto a man, and to his wyf him sente. 

A maner sergeant was this privee man, 

The which that feithful ofte he founden hadde 520 
In thinges grete, and eek swich folk wel can 
Don execucioun in thinges badde. 

The lord knew wel that he him loved and dradde ; 
And whan this sergeant wiste his lordes wille, 

Into the chambre he stalked him ful stille. 525 

4 Madame/ he seyde, 4 ye mote foryeve it me, 

Though I do thing to which I am constreyned ; 

Ye been so wys that ful wel know r e ye 
That lordes hestes mowe nat been y-feyned : 

They mowe wel been b^wailled and compleyned, 530 
But men mot nede unto her lust obeye, 

And so wol I ; ther is na-more to seye. 
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This child I am comanded for to rake,’^-- 
And spak namore, but out the child he hente 
Despitous-f, and gan a chere make 535 

As though he wolde han slavn it er he wente. 
Grisildis mot al suffren and consente ; 

And as a lamb she sitteth meke and stille. 

And A ‘A this cruel sergeant doon his wille. 

Suspecious was the diffame of this man, 540 

Suspect his face, suspect his word also ; 

Suspect the tyme in which he this bigan. 

Allas ! her doghter that she loved so 

She wende he wolde han slawen it right tho : 

But natheles she neither weep ne syked, 545 

Consenting hi r to that the imrkis lyked ; 

But atth laste speken she bigan, 

And mekely she to the sergeant preyde, 

So as he was a worthy gentil man, 

That she moste kisse hir child er that it deyde. 550 
And in her barm this litel child she leyde 
With ful sad face, and gan the child to blisse 
And lulled it and after gan it kisse. 

And thus she seyde in hir benigne voys, 

‘ Fareweel, my child, I shall thee never see ! 555 

But sith I thee have marked with the croys, 

Of thilke fader blessed mote thou be, 

That for us deyde upon a croys of tree. 

Thy soule, litel child, I him bitake, 

For this night shaltow dyen for my sake.’ 560 

I trowe that to a norice in this* cas 
It had been hard this reuthe for to see ; 

Wei mighte a mooder than han cryed ‘alias!’ 
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But natheles, r so sad stedfast was she, 

That she endured all adversitee, 565 

And to the sergeant mekely she sayde, , 

‘ Have heer agayn your litel yonge mayde ; 

Goth now/' quod she, ‘and dooth ?iy lordes heste, 
But o thing wol I preye yow of your grace, 

That, but my lord forbad yow, atte leste ' 570 

Burieth this litel body in som place 
That bestes, ne no briddes, it to-race/ 

But he no word wol to that purpos seye 
But took the child and wente upon his weye. 

This sergeant cam unto his lord ag£yn, 575 

And of Grisildis wordes and hir chere 

He tolde him point for point, in short and playn, 

And him presen teth with his doghter dere. 

Somwhat this lord hath rewthe in his manere; 

But nathelees his purpos heeld he stille, 580 

As lordes doon, whan they wol han hir wille; 

And bad his sergeant that he prively 
Sholde this child ful softe winde and wrappe 
With alle circumstances tendrely 

And carie it in a cofre or in a lappe ; 585 

But, upon peyne his heed of for to swappe, 

That no man sholde knowe of his entente, 

Ne whenne he cam, ne whider that he wente ; 

But at Boloigne to his suster dere, 

That thilke tyme of Panik was countesse, 590 

He sholde it take, and shewe hir this matere, 
Bisekinge hir to don hir bisinesse 
This child to fostre in alle gentilesse; 
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And whos child that it was he bad her # hyde 
From everv wight, for oght that may bityde. 595 

The sergeant gooth, and hath fulfild this thing ; 

But to this markis now retourne we ; 

For now goth he Tul faste imagining 
If Ty his wyves chere he mighte see, 

Or by hir word aperceyve that she 600 

Were chaunged ; but he never hir coude finde 
But ever in oon y-lyke sad and kinde, 

As glad, as humble, as bisy in servyse, 

And eek in love ^s she was wont to be, 

Was she to him in every maner vvyse ; 605 

Ne of hir doghter noght a v#ord spak she. 

Noon accident for noon adversitee 

Was seyn in hir, ne never hir doghter name 

Ne nempned she, in ernest nor in game. 

Explicit lercia pars. Sequitur pars quarta. 

In this estaat ther passed been foure yeer 610 

Er she with childe was; but, as god wolde, 

A knavk child she bar by this Walter, 

Ful gracious and fair for to biholde. 

And whan that folk it to his fader tolde, 

Nat only he, but al his contree, merie 615 

Was for this child, and god they thanke and herie. 

Whan it was two yeer old, and fro the brest 

Departed of his norice, on a day 

This markis caughte yet another lest 

To ternpte his wyf yet ofter, if he may. 620 

O needles was she tempted in assay! 
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But wedded rfien ne knowe no mesure, 

When that they finde a pacient creature. 

‘Wyf,’ quod this markis, 'ye han herd er tfiis, 

My peple sikly berth our mariage, 625 

And namely, sith my sone yboren ic, 

Now is it worse than ever in al our age. 

The murmur sleeth myn herte and my corage, 

For to myne eres comth the voys so smerte, 

That it wel ny destroyed hath myn herte. 630 

Now sey they thus, “whan Walter is agoon, 

Then shal the blood of Janicle succede 
And been our lord, for other have we noon ; 

Swiche wordes seith my peple, out of drede. 

Wel oughte I of swich murmur taken hede ; 635 

For certeinly T drede swich sentence, 

Though they nat pleyn speke in myn audience. 

I wolde live in pees, if that I mighte ; 

Wherfor I am disposed oulrely, 

As I his suster servede by nighte, 640 

Right so thenke I to serve him prively; 

This warne I yow, that ye nat sodeynly 
Out of your-self for no wo sholde outraye ; 

Beth pacient, and ther-of 1 yow preyed 

‘ I have,’ quod she, ‘ seyd thus and ever shal, 645 
I wol no thing, ne nil no thing, certayn, 

But as yow list; noght greveth me at al, 

Though that my doghter and my sone be slayn, 

At your comandementf this is to sayn 
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Ye been our lord, doth with your ownene thing 
Right as yow list, — axeth no reed at me, 

For, as I*lefte at hoom al my clothing, 

Whan I first cam to yow, right so,’ quod she, 655 
* Left I my wil a»d al my libertee, 

And t took your clothing; wherfor I yow preye, 

Doth your pleasaunce, I wol your lust obeye. 

And certes, if I hadde prescience 

Your wil to know er ye your lust me tolde, 660 

I wolde it doon with-outen necligence ; 

Rut now I woot your lust and what ye wolde, 

Al your ptesaunce ferme and stable I holde ; 

For wiste I that my deeth wolde do yow ese, 

Right gladly wolde I dyen, yow to plese. 665 

Deth may noght make no comparisoun 

Unto your love’: and, whan this markes say 

The Constance of his wyf, he caste adoun 

His yen two, and wondreth that she may 

In pacience suffre al this array. 670 

And forth he gooth with drery contenaunce, 

But to his herte it was ful greet plesaunce. 

This ugly sergeant, in the same wyse 
That he hire doghter caughte, right so he, 

Or worse, if men worse can devyse, 675 

Hath hent hir sone, that ful was of beautee. 

And ever in oon so paci’ent was she, 

That she no chere made of hevinesse, 

But kiste her sone, and after gan it blesse ; 

Save this ; she preyde him that, if he mighte, 

Her litel sone he wolde in erthe grave, 
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His tendre limes, delicat to sighte, 

Fro foules and fro bestes for to save. 

But she non answer of him mighte have. 

He wente his wey, as him no thing ne rog.n-v,, 685 
But to Boloigne he tendrely it broghte. 

This markis wondreth ever lenger the more 
Upon hir pacience, and if that he 
Ne hadde soothly knowen ther bifore, 

That parfitly hir children loved she, 690 

He wolde have wend that of som subtiltee, 

And of malice or for cruel corage, 

That she had suffred this with sad visage ; 

But wel he knew, that next him-self, certayn 

She loved hir children best in every wyse. 695 

But now of wommen wolde I axen fayn, 

If thise assayes mighte nat suffyse? 

What coude a sturdy housbond more devyse 
To preve hir wyfhod and hir stedfastnesse, 

And he continuing ever in sturdinesse? 700 

But ther been folk of swich condicioun 
That, whan they have a certein purpos take, 

They can nat stinte of hir entencioun 

But, right as they were bounden to that stake, 

They wol nat of that firsts purpos slake, 705 

Might so this markis fulliche hath purposed 
To tempte his wyf, as he was first disposed. 

u 

He waiteth, if by word or contenance 
That she to him was changed of corage ; 

But never coude he fmde variance; 710 
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She was ay oon in herte and in visage ; 

And ay the forther that she was in age, 

The more*trewe, if that it were possible, 

She was to him in love, and more penible. 

For which it semed thus, that of hem two 715 

Ther'.^s but o wyl, for as Walter lestc, 

The same lust was hir plesance also ; 

And, God be thanked, al fil for the beste. 

She shewed wel, for no worldly unreste 
A w r yf, as of hir-self, no-thin g ne sholde 7 20 

Wille in effect, but as hir housbond wolde. 

• 

The sclaundre of Walter oftc and wyde spradde, 

That of a cruel herte he wikkedly, 

For he a povre worn man wedded hadde, 

Hath mordred bothe his children prively. 725 

Swich murmur was among hem comunly. 

No wonder is, for to the peples ere 

Ther cam no word but that they mordred were ; 

For which, whereas his peple ther-biforc 

Had loved him wel, the sclaundre of his diffame 730 

Made hem that they him hatede therefore ; 

To been a mordrer is an hateful name. 

But natheles, for ernest ne for game 
He of his cruel purpos nolde stente. 

To tempte his wyf was set al his entente. 735 

Whan that his doghter twelf yeer was of age, 

He to the court of Rome, in^ subtil wyse 
Enformed of his wyl, sente his message, 

Comaunding hem swiche builds to devyse 
As to his cruel purpos may suffyse, 
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How that the pope, as for his peples reste, 

Bad him to wedde another, if him leste. 

I seye, he bad they sholde countrefete 

The popes bulles, making meticioun 

'That he hath leve his firste wyf to fete, 745 

As by the popes dispensacioun, 

To stente rancour and dissencioun 

Bitwixe his peple and him ; thus seyde the bulle, 

The which they han publieed atte fulle. 

The rude peple, as it no wonder is, 750 

Wenden ful wel that it had been right so ; 

But whan thise tydinges cam to Grisildis, 

I deme that hir herte was ful wo; 

But she — ylike sad for evermo — 

Disposed was, this humble creature 755 

r Fhe adversitee of Fortune al tendure, 

Abyding ever his lust and his plesaunce, 

To whom that she was yeven, herte and al, 

As to hir verray worldly suffisaunce ; 

But, shortly if this storie I tellen shal, 760 

This markis written hath in special 
A lettre in which he sheweth his entente, 

And secretly he to Boloigne it sente. 

To the earl of Panik, what that hadde tho 
Wedded his suster, preyde he specially 765 

To bringen hoom agayn his children two 
In honurable estaat al openly. 

But o thing he him preyede outerly, 

That he to no wight, though men wolde enquere, 
Sholde nat telle, whos children they were. 770 
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But seye. the mayden sholde y-wedded T>e 
Unto the markis of Saluce anon. 

And as this erl was preyed, so dide he ; 

For at day set he on his way is goon 

Toward Saluce, and lordes many oon, 775 

In riche array, this mayden for to gyde ; 

Hir yOAge brother ryding hir bisyde. 

Arrayed was toward hir mariage 

This fresshe mayde, ful of gemmes clere ; 

Hir brother, which that seven yeer was of age, 7-S:> 
Arrayed eek ful fresh in his manere. 

And thus in greet noblesse and with glad chere, 
'Toward Saluces shaping hir journey, 

Fro day to day they ryden in hir wey. 

Explicit quarta pars . Sequitur quinta pars . 

Among al this, after his wikke usage, 7S5 

'This markis, yet his wyf to tcmpte more, 

To the uttereste preve of hir corage 
Fully to han experience and lore 
If that she were as stedfast as hi fore, 

He on a day, in open audience, 790 

Ful boistously hath sevd hir this sentence ; 

* Certes, Grisilde, I hadde y-nough plesaunce 
To han yow to my wyf for your goodnesse, 

As for your trouthe and for your obeisaunce 
Nought for your linage ne for your richesse ; 795 

But now knowe I in verray s<?othfastnesse 
That in gret lordshipe, if I wel avyse, 

Ther is gret servitute in sondry wyse. 
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I may nat doon as every plowman may ; 

My peple me constreyneth for to take Soo 

Another wyf, and cryen day by day 
And eek the pope, rancour for to slake, 

Consenteth it, that dar I undertake ; 

And treweliche thus muche I wol yow seye, 

My newe wyf is coming by the weye. ' 805 

Be strong of herte, and voyde anon hir place, 

And thilke dower that ye broghten me 
Tak it agayn, I graunte it of my grace ; 

Retourneth to your fadres hous,’ quod he ; 

‘No man may alwey han prosperitee ; 810 

With evene herte I rede yow tendure 
The strook of fortune or <of aventure.’ 

And she answerde agayn in pacience, 

‘ My lord,’ quod she, ‘ I woot, and wiste alway 
How that bitwixen your magnificence 815 

And my poverte no wight can ne may 
Maken comparison ; it is no nay. 

I ne heeld me never digne in no manure 
To be your wyf, no, ne your chamberere ; 

And in this hous, ther ye me lady made — 820 

The heighe god take I for my witnesse, 

And also wisly he my soule glade ! — 

I never heeld me lady ne maistresse, 

But humble servant to your worthinesse, 

And ever shal, whyl that my lyf may dure, 825 

Aboven every worldly creature. 

That ye so longe of your benignitee 
Han holden me in honour and nobleye, 

Wher-as I was noght worthy for to be, 
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That thonke I god and yow, to whom ,1 preye 830 
Foryelde it yow; there is namore to seye. 

Unto my fader gladly wol I wende, 

And with him dwelle unto my lyves ende. 

Ther I was fostred of a child fill smal, 

Til I be deed, my lyf ther wol I lede 835 

A wid#e clene, in body, herte, and al. 

For sith I yaf to yow my maydenhede, 

And am your trewe wyf, it is no drede, 

God shilde swich a lordes wyf to take 

Another man to housbonde or to make. 840 

And of your new*e wyf, god of his grace 
So graunte yow wele and prosperitee ; 

For I wol gladly yelden hir*my place, 

In which that I was blisful wont to be, 

For sith it lyketh yow, my lord,’ quod she, 845 

4 That whylom weren al myn hertes reste 
'That I shal goon, I wol goon whan yow leste. 

But theras ye me profre swich dowaire 
As I first broghte, it is wel in my minde 
It were my wrecched clothes, no-thing faire, 850 

The which to me were hard now for to finde. 

O gode god S how gentil and how kinde 
Ye semed by your spcche and your visage 
The day that tnaked was our mariage ! 

But sooth is seyd, algate I finde it trewe — 855 

For in effect it preved is on me — 

Love is noght old as whan th#at it is newe ! 

But certes, lord, for noon adversitee 
To dyen in the cas, it shal nat be 
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That ever in word or werk I shal repente 
hat I yow yaf myn herte in hool entente. 

My lord, ye woot that, in my fadres place, ' 
Ye did me strepe out of my povre wede, 
And richely me cladden, of your grv ce. 

To yow broghte I noght elles, out of drede, 
But feyth and nakednesse and maydenhede. 
And here agayn my clothing I restore, 

And eek my wedding ring, for evermore. ^ 

The remenant of your Jewels ready be 
Inwith your chambre, dar I saufly sayn, 
Naked out of my fadres hous,’ quod she, 

‘ I cam, and naked moot ^1 turne agayn. 

A 1 your plesaunce wol I folwen fayn ; 

But yet I hope it be nat youre entente 
That I smoklees out of your paleys vvente.' 
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‘The smok, 5 quod he, ‘that thou hast on thy bak, 890 
Lat it be still e, and ber it forth with thee.’ 

But wel unnethes thilke word he spak, 

But wente his wey for rewthe and for pitee. 

Biforn the folk hirselven strepeth she, 

And in her smok, with heed and foot al bare, 895 
Toward her fader hous forth is she fare. 

The folk hir folwe wepinge in hir weye, 

And fortune ay they cursen as they goon ; 

But she fro weping kepte her yen dreye, 

Ne in this tyme word ne spak she noon. 

Hir fader, that this tyding herde anoon, 
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Curseth the day and tyme that nature 
Shoop him to been a lyves creature ; 

For out of*doute this olde povre man 

Was ever in suspect of her manage ; 905 

For ever he domed, sith that it bigan, 

That whan the lord fulfild had his corage, 

Him wckie thinke it were a disparage 
To his estaat so lowe for talighte, 

And voyden hir as sone as ever he mighte. 910 

Agayns his doghter hastelich goth he, 

For he by noyse of folk knew hir cominge, 

And with hir olde* cote, as it might be, 

He covered hir, ful sorwefully wepinge ; 

But on hir body mighte he it nat bringe, 915 

For rude was the cloth and more of age 
By dayes fele than at hir manage. 

Thus with hir fader, for a certeyn space, 

Dwelleth this flour of wyfly pacience, 

That neither by hir wordes ne hir face 920 

Biforn the folk, ne eek in hir absence, 

Ne shewed she that hir was doon offence ; 

Ne of hir heigh estaat no remem braunce 
Ne hadde she, as by hire contenaunce. 

No wonder is, for in hir grete estaat 925 

Hir goost was ever in pleyn humylitee ; 

No tendre mouth, noon herte delicaat, 

No pompe, no semblant of royaitee, 

But ful of pacient benignitee, # 

Discreet and pry deles, ay honurable, 930 

And to hir housbonde ever meke and stable. 
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Men speke of Job, and most for his humblesse, 

As clerkes, whan hem list, can wel endyte, 

Namely of men, but as in soothfastnesse, 

Thogh clerkes preyse wommen but a lyte, 4 935 

Ther can no man in humblesse him acquyte 
As wommen can, ne can been half* so trewe 
As wommen been, but it be falle of-newe. 

Pars scxta. 

Fro Boloigne is this erl of Panik come 

Of which the fame up-sprang to more and lesse, 940 

And to the peples eres, alle and some, 

Was couth eek, that a newe markisesse 

He with him broghte, in swich pompe and richesse, 

That never was ther seyn with mannes ye 

So noble array in al West Lumbardye. 945 

The markis, which that shoop and knew al this, 

Er that this erl was come, sent his message 
For thilke, sely povre Grisildis ; 

And she with humble herte and glad visage 

Nat with no swollen thoght in hir corage, 950 

Cam at his heste, and on hir knees hir sette, 

And reverently and wysly she him grette. 

f Grisild/ quod he, ‘ my wiile is outerly, 

This mayden, that shal wedded been to me, 

Receyved be to-morwe as royally 955 

As it possible is in myn hous to be. 

And eek that* every wight in his degree * 

Have his estaat in .sitting and servyse 
And heigh plesaunce, as I can best devyse. 
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I have no wommen sutfisaunt eertayn 960 

The chain bres for tarraye in ordinaunco 
After my iust, and therfor wolde I fayn 
That ihyn were al swieh manor governaunce ; 

Thou knowest eek of old al my plesaunce ; 

Though thyn array be badde and yvel biseye, 965 
1 )o thoy thy devoir at the leeste weye. 7 

‘ Nat only, lord, that I am glad, 7 quod she, 

‘To doon your lust, but I desyre also 
Vow for to serve and plese in my degree 
With-outen feynting, and slml evermo. 970 

Ne never for no wele, no no wo, 

Ne shal the goste within myn herte stente 
To love yow best with al my trewe entente. 7 
And with that word she gan the lious to dightt 
And tables for to sette and beddes make ; 975 

And peyned hir to doon al that she rnighte, 

Preying the chambereres, for goddes sake, 

To hasten hem, and faste swepe and shake ; 

And she, the moste servisable of alle, 

Hath every chambre arrayed and his halle. 980 

Abouten undern gan this erl aiighte, 

That with him broghte thise noble children tweye 
For which the peple ran to seen the sighte 
Of hir array, so richely biseye ; 

And then at erst amonges hem they scye, 985 

That Walter was no fool, thogh that him leste 
To chaunge his wyf, for it was for the beste ; 

For she is fairer, as they denial alle, 

Than is Grisild, and more tendre of age, 

And fairer fruit bitwene hem sholde falle, 990 
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And more plesant, for hir heigh linage, 

Hir brother eek so faire was of visage 

That hem to seen the peple hath caught pFsaunce 

Commending now the markis governaunce. — 

Auctor. c O stormy peple! unsad and ever untrevve! 995 
Ay undiscreet and chaunging as a vane, 

Delyting ever in rum be] that is newe, 

For lyk the mone ay wexe ye and wane ; 

Ay ful of clapping, dere y-nogh a Jane ; 

Your doom is fals, your Constance yvel preveth, 1000 
A ful greet fool is he that on yow leveth ! ’ 

Thus seyden sadde folk in that citee 
Whan that the peple gazed up and doun, 

For they were glad, right for the noveltee, 

To han a newe lady of hir toun. 1005 

Namore of this make I now mencioun ; 

But to Grisilde agayn wol 1 me dresse, 

And telle hir Constance and hir bisinesse. — 

Ful bisy was Grisilde in every thing 

That to the feste was apertinent; 1010 

Right noght was she abayst of hir clothing, 

Though it were rude and somdel eek to-rent. 

But with glad chere to the yate is went, 

With other folk, to grete the markisesse, 

And after that doth forth hir bisinesse. 1015 

With so glad chere his gestes she receyveth, 

And conningly, everich in his degree, 

That no defaute no man aperceyveth ; 

But ay they wondren what she mightfe be 
That in so povre array was for to see, 
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And., coude swich honour and reverence; 

And worthily they preisen hir prudence. 

^ • 

In al this mene-whyle she ne stente 
This mayde and eek hir brother to commende 
With al hir herte* in ful benigtie entente 1025 

So wel, that no man coude hir prys amende. 

But atte laste whan that thise lordes wende 
To sitten down to mete, he gan to calle 
Grisilde, as she was bisy in his halle. 

‘Grisilde/ quod he, as it were in his ploy, 1030 

‘How lyketh thee my wyf and hir beau tee?’ 

‘Right wel,’ quod she, ‘my lord; for in good fey, 

A Hirer say 1 never noon tl^an she. 

I pray to God yeve hir prosperitee ; 

And so hope I that he wol to yow sende 1035 

Plesance y-nogh unto your lyves ende. 

O thing biseke I yow, and warne also, 

That ye ne prikke with no tormentinge 
This tendre mayden, as ye han don mo ; 

For she is fostred in hir norishinge 1040 

More tendrely, and, to my supposinge. 

She coude nat adversitee endure 
As coude a povre fostred creature.’ 

And whan this Walter say hir pacience, 

Hir glade chere and no malice at al, 1045 

And he so ofte had doon to hir offence, 

And she ay sad and constant as a wal, 

Continuing ever hir innocence overal 

This sturdy markis gan his herte dresse 

To rewen upon her wyfly stedfastnesse. 1050 
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"This is y-noglF, Grisilde myn, 5 quod he, 

‘ Pie now namore agast ne yvel a payed ; 

I have thy feith and thy benignitee, 

As wel as ever worn man was, assayed, 

In greet estaat, and povreliche arrayed. 1055 

Now knowe I, dere wyf, thy stedfastnesse, 5 
And hir in armes took and gan hir kesse. 

And she for wonder took of it no keep ; 

She herde nat what thing he to hir seyde ; 

She ferde as she had stert out of a sleep, jo6o 

Till she out of her masedncsse abreyde. 

‘Grisilde, 5 quod he, ‘by god that for us deyde, 

Thou art my wyf, ne noon other I have, 

Ne never hadde, as god iny soule save ! 

This is thy doghter which thou hast supposed 1065 

To be my wyf; that other faithfully 

Shal be myn heir, as 1 have ay purposed ; 

At Boloigne have I kept hem prively ; 

Tak hem ageyn, for now maystow nat seye 1070 

That thou hast lorn non of thy children tweye, 

And folk that otherweyes han seyd of me, 

I warne hem wel that I have doon this dede 
For no malice ne for no crueltee, 

But for tassaye in thee thy wommanhede, 1075 

And nat to sleen my children, god forbede ! 

But for to kepe hem prively and stille, 

Til I thy purpos knewe and al thy willed 

Whan she this herde, aswoune doun she falleth 
For pitous Joye, and after hir swouninge 10S0 

She bothe hir yonge children unto hir calleth, 
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And in hir arm As, pitously wepinge, * 

Embraceth hem, and tendrely kissinge 
Ful lyk » mooder, with hir salte teres 
She batheth hothe hir visage and hir heres. 10S5 

O, which a pi to us thing it was to see 
Hir swowning, and hir humble voys to here ! 

‘ Grauntmercy, lord, that thank e I yow,’ quod she, 

£ That ye han saved me my children dere ! 

Now rekke I never to ben deed right here; 1090 

Sith ] stonde in your love and in your grace, 

No Tors of deeth, ne whan my spirit pace! 

0 tendre, o dere, o yonge children myne, 

Your woful mooder wende s # ted lastly 

That cruel houndes, or som foul vermyne 1095 

Hadde eten yow; but god, of his mercy, 

And your benigne fader tendrely 

Hath doon yow kept’; and in that same stounde 

A1 sodeynly sire swapte adoun to grounde. 

And in her swough so sadly holdeth she iroo 

Hir children two, whan she gan hem tembrace 
That with greet sleighte and greet difficultee 
The children from hir arm they gonne arace. 

O many a teer on many a pitous face 

Doun ran of hem that stoden hir bisyde ; 1105 

Unnethe abouten hir nrighte they abyde. 

Walter hir gladeth, and hir sorwe slaketh ; 

She ryseth up, abaysed, from hir traunce 
And every wight hir Joye and feste maketh, 

Til she hath caught ageyn hir contenaunce. mo 

Walter hir dooth so faithfully plesaunee, 
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That it was debtee for to seen the chere 
Bitwixe hem two, now they ben met y-fere 

Thise ladyes, whan that they hir tyme say, 

Han taken hir, and into chambre goon, 

And strepen hir out of hir rude array, 

And in a cloth of gold that brighte. shoon, 
With a coroune of many a riche stoon 
Upon hir heed, they into halle hir broghte, 
And ther she was honoured as hir oghte. 

Thus hath this pitous day a blisful ende, 

For every man and womman dooth his might 
This day in murthe and revel to dispende 
Til on the welkne shoon the sterres light. 

For more solempne in every mannes sight 
This feste was, and gretter of costage * 

Than was the revel of hir mariage. 

Ful many a yeer in heigh prosperitee 
Liven these two in concord and in reste, 

And richely his doghter maried he 
Unto a lord, oon of the worthieste 
Of al Ytaille ; and than in pees and reste 
His wyves fader in his court he kepeth, 

Til that the soule out of his body crepeth. 

His sone succeedeth in his heritage 
In reste and pees, after his fader day ; 

And fortunat was eek in mariage; 

Al putte he nat his wyf in greet assay. 

This world is nat so strong, it is no nay, 

As it hath been in olde tymes yore ; 

And herkneth what this auctour seith therefore. 
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This storie is seyd, nat for that wyves *sholde 
Folwen Grisilde as in humilitee, 

For it we£e importable, though they wolde ; 

But for that every wight, in his degree, 1145 

Sholde be constant in adversitee 
As was Grisilde ; therfor Petrark wryteth 
This storie, which with heigh style he endyteth. 

For, sith a worn man was so pacient 

Unto a mortal man, wel more us oghte 1150 

Receyven al in gree that God us sent, 

For greet skile is, he preve that he wroghte. 

But he ne tempt^th no man that he boghte, 

As seith seint Jame, if ye his pistel rede; 

He preveth folk al day, it if# no drede, 1155 

And suffreth us,^ as for our excercyse, 

With sharpe scourges of adversitee 
Ful ofte to be bete in sondry wyse ; 

Nat for to knowe our wil, for certes he 

Ere we were born, knew al our freletee ; 1 160 

And for our beste is al his governaunce ; 

Lat us than live in vertuous suffraunce. 

But o word, lordinges, herkneth er I go : — 

It were ful hard to finde now a dayes 

In al a toun Grisildes three or two ; 1 165 

For, if that they were put to swich assayes, 

The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 
With bras, that thogh the coyne be fair at ye, 

It wolde rather breste a-two than pi ye ; 

For which beer, for the wyves* love of Bathe, 1170 
Whos lyf and al hir secte god mayntene 
In heigh maistrye, and elles were it scathe, 
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1 wol with luhty herte, fresshe and grene 
Seyn yow a song, to glade yow, I wene, 

And lat us stente of ernestful matere : — 
Herkneth my song, that seith in this mane re. 

Lenvoy de Chaucer ’ 

Grisilde is deed, and eek her patience, 

And bothe atones buryed in I table ; 

For which I crye in open audience, 

No wedded man so hardy be tassaile 
His wyves patience, in hope to finde 
Grisildes, for in certein he shall failL ! 

O noble wyves, ful of heigh prudence, 

Lat noon humilitee your tonge naille, 

Ne lat no clerk have cause or diligence 
To wryte of yow a stone of swich mervaille 
As of Grisildis pacient and kynde ; 

Lest Chichevache yow swelwe in hir entraille ! 

Folweth Ekko, that holdeth no silence 
But evere answereth at the countretaiile ; 

Beth nat bidaffed for your innocence, 

But sharply tak on yow the governable. 
Emprinteth wel this lesson in your minde 
For comune profit, sith it may availle. 

Ye arehewyves, stondeth at defence, 

Sin ye be stronge as is a greet camaille, 

Ne suffreth nat that men yow doon offence. 
And sclendre wyves, feble as in datable 
Beth egre as is a tygrt* yond in Inde ; 

Ay clappeth as a mille, I yow eonsaille. 
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No dreed hem nat, doth hem no reverence ; 

Lor though thyn housbonde armed be in mailie, 

The arwe.f of thy crabbed eloquence 
Shal perce his brest, and eek his aventaille ; 

In Jalousye I rede eek thou him binde, 1205 

And thou shalt make him couch e as dooth a quaille. 

If thou *be fair, ther folk ben in presence 
Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille ; 

If thou be foul, be free of thy dispence. 

To get thee freendes ay do thy travaille ; 1210 

]>e ay of chore as light as leef on lynde, 

And lat him can* and wepe, and wringe and waille. 

Here endeth the Clerk pf Oxonford his tale. 



THE SQUIERES TALE 

(THE SQUIRE’S PROLOGUE.) 

4 Squier, com neer, if it your wille be, 

And sey somwhat of love* ; for, certes, ye 
Connen thereon as muche as any man.' 

4 Nay, sir, J quod he, 4 but I wol seye as I can 
With hertly wille ; — for I wol nat rebelle 
Agayn your lust ; a tale wol I telle. 

Have me excused, if I speke amys, 

My wyl is good, and lo, my tale is this.’ 
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HERE BIGINNETH THE SQUIERES TALE. 

At Sarray, in the land of Tartarye, 

Ther dwelte a kin", that werreyed Russye, 

Thurgh which ther deyde many a doughty man. 
This noble king was cleped Qimbinskan, 

Which in his tyme was of so greet renoun 
'That ther nas nowher in no regioun 
So excellent a lord in alle thing ; 

Him lakked noght that longeth to a king ; 

As of the secte of which that he was born 
He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn ; 
And therto he was hardy, wys, and riche, 

Pitous and Just, and evermore v-liche; 

Sooth of his word, benigne and honurabie, 

Of his corage as any centre stable; 

Yong, fresh and strong, in armes desirous 
As any bacheler of al his hous. 

A fair persone he was and fortunat, 

And kepte alwey so wel royal estat, 

That ther was nowher swich another man. 

This noble king, this Tartre Cambinskan 
Hadde two sones on Elpheta his wyf, 

Of whiche the eldeste highte Algarsyf, 
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That other sane was doped Cambalo. 

A doghter hadde this worthy king also. 

That yongest was, and highte Canaeee. 

Hut for to telle yow al hir beautee, 

It 1 y tli nat in my tonge, nin my conning ; 

I dar nat undertake so heigh a thing; 

Myn English eek is insufficient ; 

It moste been a rethor excellent, 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discryven every part ; 

I am non swich, I moot speke as I can. 

And so bifel that, whan this Cambinskan 
Hath twenty winter born his diademe, 

As he was wont fro yeer to yeer, I deme, 

He leet the feste of his nativitee 
Don cryen thurghout Sarray his citee, 
r Fhe last Id us of March, after the yeer. 
Phebus the sonne ful Joly was and deer; 

For he was neigh his exaltacioun 
In Martes face, and in his mansioun 
In Aries, the colerik bote signe. 

Ful lusty was the weder and benigne, 

For which the foules, agayn the sonne shene, 
What for the seson and the yonge grene, 

Ful loude songen hir affeciouns ; 

Him semed han getcn hem protecciouns 
Agayn the swerd of winter kene and cold. 
This Cambinskan, of which I have yow told, 
In royal vestiment sit on his deys, 

With diademe, ful heigne in his paleys, 

And halt his feste, so solempne and so riche 
That in this world ne was ther noon it liche. 
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Of which if I shal tellen al tharray, 

1'han wokle it occupye a someres da y, 

And eek nedeth nat for to devyse 65 

At every cours the ordre of hir servyse. 

I wol nat tellen of hir strange sewes, 

Ne of hir swannes* ne of hir heronsewes. 

Fek in that lond, as tellen knightes olde 

Ther is som mete that is ful deyntee holde, 70 

That in this lond men recche of it but smal ; 

'Fher nis no man that may reporter! al. 

I wol nat tarien yow, for it is pryme, 

And for it is no fruit but los of tyme ; 

Unto my firste I wol have my recours. 75 

And so bifel that, after the thridde cours 

1 

W'hyl that this king sit thus in his nobleye, 

Herkninge his minstralles hir thinges pleye 
JJiforn him at the bord deliciously, 

In at the halle dore, al sodeynly, So 

Fher cam a knight upon a stede of bras, 

And in bis hand a brood mirour of glas ; 

Upon his thorn be he hadde of gold a ring, 

And by his syde a naked swerd hanging ; 

And up he rideth to the heighe bord. 85 

In al the halle ne was ther spoken a word 
For merveille of this knight ; him to biholde 
Kill bisily ther wayten yonge and olde. 

This strange knight, that cam thus sodeynly, 

Al armed, save his heed, ful richely, 90 

Salueth king and queen, and lordes alle, 

By ordre, as they seten in th(? halle, 

With so heigh reverence and obeisaunce 
As wel in speche as in contenaunce, 
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That Gawain, ^vith his olde curteisye, 95 

'Though he wen* come ageyn out of Fairy e, 

Ne coude him nat amende with a word. 

And after that, biforn the heighe bord, 

He with a manly voys seith his message, 

After the forme used in his iangage, 100 

Withouten vyce of silable or of lettre ; 

And for his tale sholde seme the bettre, 

Accordant to his wordes was his chore, 

As techeth art of speche hem that it lere ; 

A 1 be it that I can nat soune his style, 105 

Ne can nat climben over so heigh a style, * 

Yet seye I this, as to comune entente, 

Thus muche amounteth al that ever he mente, 

If it so be that I have it in minde. 

He seyde, ‘the king of Arabic and of Inde, no 

My lige lord, on this solempne day 
Salueth yow as he best can and may, 

And sendeth yow, in honour of your feste, 

By me, that am al redv at your heste, 

This stede of bras, that esily and wel 115 

Can, in the space of o day naturel, 

That is to seyn, in foure and twenty houres, 

Wherso yow liste, in droghte or elles shoures, 

Beren your body into every place 

To which your herte wilneth for to pace 120 

Withouten went of yow, thurgh foul or fair ; 

Or, if yow lyst to fleen as hye in thp air 
As doth an egle, whan him list to sore, 

This same stede shal b&re yow ever-more 
Withouten harm, til it ye be ther yow leste, 

Though that ye slepen on his bak or reste ; 
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And turne ageyn, with wrything of a pin. 

He that it wroughte coude ful many^T gin ; 

He waytecj many a constellacioun 

Er he had doon this operacioun ; 130 

And knew ful many a seel and many a bond. 

This mirour eef?, that I have in myn bond, 

Hath swjch a might, that men may in it see 
Whan ther shal fallen any adversitee 
Unto your regne or to yourself also ; 135 

And openly who is your freend or foo. 

And over al this, if any lady bright 
Hath set hir herte on any maner wight, 

If he be fals, she* shal his treson see 

His newe love, and al his subtiltee 140 

So openly, that ther shal nothing hyde. 

A V her for, agon this lusty so meres tvde 
This mirour and this ring, that ye may see, 

He hath sent to my lady Canaeee, 

Your excellente doghter that is here. 145 

The vertu of the ring, if ye wol here. 

Is this ; that, if hir lust it for to were 
Upon hir thomhe, or in hir purs it here, 

Ther is no foul that fleeth under the hevene 

That she ne shal wel understood e his stevene, 150 

And knowe his rnening openly and pleyn, 

And answere him in his langage ageyn. 

And every gras that groweth upon rote 

She shal eek knowe, and whom it wol do bote, 

Al be his woundes never so depe and wyde. 155 

This naked swerd, that hangetih by my syde 
Swich vertu hath, that what man so ye smyte, 
Thurgh-out his armure it wol kerve and byte. 
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UtTc it as thi^kc as is a branched ook ; 

And what ntu. is wounded with the strook >oo 
Shell never be hool til that yow list, of grave, 

To stroke him with the platte in thilke place 
Ther he is hurt : this is as muehe to seyn, 

Ve mote with the platte swerd ageyA 

Stroke him in the wounde, and it wol close ; 165 

This is a verray sooth, withouten glose, 

It failleth nat whyl it is in your hold.' 

And whan this knight hath thus his tale told 
Me rydeth out of hallo, and doun he lighte. 

His stede, which that shoon as sunne brighte, 170 
Stant in the court, as still as any st'oon. 

This knight is to his charnbre lad anon 
And is unarmed and unto mete y-set. 

The presentes ben ful royally y-let, 

This is to seyn, the swerd and the mirour, 175 

And born anon into the height.* tour 
With certeine officers ordeyned therefore ; 

And unto Canacee this ring was bore 
Solempnely ther she sit at the table ; 

But sikerly, withouten any fable, 180 

r l'he hors of bras, that may nat be remewed, 

It stant as it were to the ground y-glewed ; 
r Fher may no man out of the place it dryve 
For noon engyn of windas or polyve ; 

And cause why, for they can nat the craft. 185 

And therefore in the place they ban it laft 
Til that the knight hath taught hem the manere 
To voyden him, as ye 'shal after here. 

Greet was the prees, that swarmeth to and fro, 

To gauren on this hors that stondeth so ; 
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For it so heigh was, and so brood and # longs 
So wel proportioned for to ben slro’/g. 

Right as : t were a stede of Lombard} e; 

Therwith so horsly, and so quik of ye 

As it a gen til Poileys courser were. 195 

For certes, fro h\*s tayl unto his ere 

Nature ne art. ne coude him nat amende 

In no degree, as al the peple wcnde. 

But evermore 1 hir moste wonder was 

How that it coude goon, and was of bras ; 200 

It was of Fairye, as al the peple semed. 

Diverse folk diversely they denied : 

As many hedes, as many wittes ther been, 

'They murmureden as dooth a swarm of been, 

And n laden skiles after hir tantasyes, 205 

Rehersinge of thise olde poetryes. 

And seyden, it was lyk the Pegasee 
The hors that hadde winges for to flee 
Or elles it was the (Irekes hors Sinon, 

'That hroghte Troie to destruction, 210 

As mi'ii may in thise olde gestes rede. 

4 Mvn herte, 1 quod oon, : is evermore in drede , 

1 trowe som men of armes been therinne, 

'That shapen hem this citee for to win lie. 

It were right good that al swich thing were knowed 215 
Another rouned to his felawe lowe, 

And seyde, 4 lie lyeth ! it is rather lyk 
An ap]>arenee, ymaad by som magyk, 

As Jogelours pleyen at thise festes gretef 
Of sondry doutes thus they jangle and trete, 220 

As lewed peple demeth coniunly 
Of thinges that ben maad more subtilly 
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Than they can^ in her lewednes comprehende ; 
They demen gladly to the badder ende. 

And somme of hem wondred on the mirour 
That born was up into the maister-tour, 

Plow men n^ighte in it swich e thinges see. 
Another answerde and seyde it mighte wel be 
Naturelly, by composiciouns 
Of angles and of slye reflexiouns, 

And seyden, that in Rome was swich oon. 

They speken of Alocen and Vitulon, 

And Aristotle, that writen in hir lyves 
Of queynte mirours and of prospectyves, 

As knowen they that han hir bokes herd. 

And othere folk han wondred on the swerd 
That wolde percen thurgivout everything ; 

And fil le in speche of Thelophus the king, 

And of Achilles with his queynte spere, 

For he coude with it hothe hele and dere, 

Right in such wyse as men may with the swerd 
Of which right now ye han yourselven herd. 
They speken of sondry harding of metal, 

And speke of medicynes thenvithal, 

And how, and whanne, it sholde y-harded be ; 
Which is unknowe algates unto me. 

Tho spekb they of Canacees ring, 

And seyden alle, that swich a wonder thing 
Of craft of ringes herde they never non ; 

Save that he, Moyses, and king Salamon 
Hadden a name of konning in swich art ; 

Thus seyn the peple, and drawen hem apart. 
But nathelees, somme seyden that it was 
Wonder to maken of fern-asshen glas, 
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And yet nis glas nat lyk asshen of fery ; 

But for they han y-knowen it so fer»v ' 
Therfore cesseth her jangling and her wonder. 
As sore wondren somme on cause of thonder, 
On ebbe, on flood, on gossomer and on mist, 
And alle thing, tft that the cause is wist. 

Thus jangle they and demen and devyse, 

Til that the king gan fro the bord aryse. 

Phebus hath left the angle meridional 
And yet ascending was the beest royal, 

The gentil Leon, with his Aldiran 
Whan that this Tartre king, this Cambinskan 
Roos fro his borS, ther that he sat ful hye. 
Toforn him gooth the loude minstralcye 
Til he cam to his chanibre of parements, 

Ther as they sownen diverse instruments 
That it is lyk an heven for to here. 

Now dauncen lusty Venus children dere, 
i ; or in the Kish hir lady sat ful hye, 

And loketh on hem with a freendly ye. 

'This noble king is set up in his trone. 

This strange knight is fet to him ful sone, 

And on the daunce he gooth with Canacee. “ 

Heer is the revel and the jolitee 

That is nat able a dul man to devyse ; 

He moste han knowen love and his servyse, 
And been a festlich man as fresh as May, 

That sholde yow devysen swich array. 

Who coude telle yow the forme of daunees, 

So uncouthe and so fresshe cdhtenaunces, 
Swich subtil loking and dissimulinges 
For drede of jalouse mennes apereeyvinges ? 
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No man hut I^umcelot, and ho is dood, 

Therfor I passe\>f al this lustihoed ; 

I seyo namoro, but in this jolynesse 
1 lete hem, til men to the sopor dres.se. 290 

The sty ward hit the spy cos for to hye, 

And oek the wyn, in al this melody*!*. 

'The ussliers and the squyers bon y goon ; 

The spyces and the. wyn is come anoon. 

'They ete and drinke ; and whan this hadde an cnde 295 
Unto the temple, as reson was, they wende. 

'The service doon, they sotipen al by day. 

What nedeth yow rehercon hir array? 

Ech man wot wel, that at a kinges fceste 

Hath plentee, to the moste and to the leeste, 300 

And deyntees mo than been in my knowing. 

At-aiter sopor gooth this noble king 
To seen this hors of bra>, with al the route 
Of lordes and of ladyes him aboute. 

Swich wondring was ther on this hors of bras 305 
That, sin the grete sege of Troie was, 

Theras men wondreden on an hors also, 

Ne was ther swich a wondring as was tho. 

but fynatly the king axeth this knight 

The vertu of this courser and the might 310 

And preyde him to telle his governaunce. 

This hors anoon bigan to trippe and daunce, 

Whan that this knight leyde hand upon his reyne, 
And seyde, 4 sir, ther is namore to seyne, 
but, whan yow list to ryden anywhere, 315 

Ye moten trille a pin, *nant in his ere, 

Which I shall telle yow bitwix us two. 

Ye mote nempne him to what place also 
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Or to what contree lhat yow list to ryfie ; 

And whan ye come theras yow list ^oyde, 320 

Bidde hiift descende, and trille another pin. 

For therin lyth the effect of al the gin, — 

And he wol doun descende and doon your wille ; 

And in that place he wol abydc stille 

Though *al the world the contrarie hadde y-.^wore ; 325 

He shal nat tliennes ben y-drawe ne y-bore : 

Or, if yow liste bidde him thennes goon, 

Trillo this pin, and he wol vanislie anoon 
Out of the sighte of every manor wight, 

And come agayn. be it by da)' or night, 330 

When that yow list to clepen him ageyn 
In swich a gyse as 1 shal to* >ow seyn, 

Bitsvixe yow and nut, and that lul sane. 

Ryde whan yow list, ther is naniure to done.’ 
Enformed whan the king was of that knight, 335 

And hath conceyved in his wit aright 
'The manor and the forme of al this thing, 

Thus glad and blythe, this noble doughty king 
Repeiretb to his revel as bilom. 

The brydel is unto the tour yborn 340 

And kept among his jewels leve and dere. 
r Fhe hors vanisshed, I noot in what man ere, 

Out of hir sighte ; ye gete namore of me. 

Hut thus I lete in lust and jolitee 

This Cambynskan his lordes festeyinge, 345 

Til wel ny the day bigan to springe. 

Explicit prima pars . Sc fit i fur pars sccunda. 

dire norice of digestioun, the slepe, 

Gan on hem winke, and bad hem taken kepe, 
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That muchel d\mk and labour wolde han reste ; 

And with a galph\g mouth hem alle he keste, 350 
And seyde, ‘it was time to lye adoun,’ 

For blood was in his dominaeioun ; 

‘ Cherissheth blood, natures freend,’ quod he. 

They thanken him galpinge, by two, by three, 

And every wight gun drawe him to his reste, , 355 

As slepe hern bad ; they toke it for the beste. 

Hir dremes shul nat been ytold for me ; 

Ful were hir hedes of fumositee, 

That causeth dreem, of which ther nis no charge. 
They slepen til that it was pryme large, 3C0 

The moste part, but it were Canacee ; 

She was ful mesurable, a? worn men be. 

For of hir fader hadde she take leve 
To gon to reste, sone after it was eve; 

Hir liste nat appalled for to be, 365 

Nor on the morwe unfestlich for to see ; 

And slepte hir hrste sleep, and thanne awook. 

For swich a joye she in hir herte took 
Both of hir queynte ring and hir mirour, 

That twenty tyme she changed hir colour ; 370 

And in hir slepe, right for impressioun 
Of hir mirour, she hadde a visioun. 

Wherefore, er that the sonne gan up glyde, 

She cleped on hir maistresse hir bisyde, 

And seyde, that hir liste for to ryse. 375 

Thise olde wommen that been gladly wyse, 

As is hir maistresse, answerde hire anon, 

And seyde, ‘madame, whider wil ye gon 
Thus erly? for the folk ben alle on reste. 5 
‘ I wol/ quod she, ‘ aryse, — for me leste 
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No longer for to slope, — and walke alx ute.’ 

Hir maistresso clepeth worn men a ^ A route, 

And up they rysen, wel a ten or twelve ; 

Up ryseth fresshe Canacee birselve, 

As rody and bright as dooth the yonge sonne, 385 
That in the Ram* is four degrees up-ronne ; 

Noon hyer was she, whan she redy was ; 

And forth she walketh esily a pas, 

Arrayed after the lusty seson sote 

Lightly, for to pleye and walke on fote ; 390 

Nat hut with five or six of hir meynee ; 

And in a trench, forth in the park, goth she. 

The vapour, which that fro the erthe glood, 

Made the sonne to seme rody and brood ; 

But nathelees, it was so fair a sighte 395 

That it made alle hir hertes for to lighte, — 

What for the seson and the morweninge, 

And for the foules that she herde singe ; 

For right anon she wiste what they mente 

Right by hir song, and knew al hir entente. 4 °° 

The knotte why that every tale is told, 

If it be taried til that lust be cold 
Of hem that han it after herkned yore, 

The savour passeth ever longer the more, 

For fulsomenesse of his prolixitee ; 4°5 

And by the same resoun thynketh me, 

I sholde to the knotte condescende, 

And maken of hir walking sone an ende. 

Arnidde a tree fordrye, as whyt as chalk, 

As Canacee was ploying in hir wMk, 

Ther sat a faucon over hir heed ful hye, 

That with a pitous voys so gan to crye 
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That all the w$de ns.ouned of hi r cry. 

Y-beten hath shtKhirself .so pitously 
With bothc hir winces, til tin* rede blood 
Ran endelong the tree theras she stood. 

And ever in 00 n she ende alwey and shrighte. 
And with hir beck hirselvcn so she prighte, 
That ther nis tygre, lie noon so cruel beste, 
That dwelleth either in wode or in foreste 
Th.at nolde ban wept, if that he we pc coude 
Tor sorwe of hir, she shrighte alwey so loude. 
Tor ther nas never yet no man on lyve--- 
If that I coude a fan con wel disceyve — 

That herde of swich another of fairnesse, 

As wel of plumage as of gentillesse 
Of shap, and al that mighte y-rekened he. 

A faucon ])eregryn than seined she 
Of fremde land ; and evermore, as she stood, 
She swouneth now and now for lakke of blood, 
Til wtd neigh is she fallen fro the tree. 

This fairc kinges doghter, ( kmaree, 

That on her finger bar the queynte ring, 

Thurgh which she understood wel every thing 
That any foul may in his ledene seyn, 

And coude answere him in his ledene ageyn, 
Hath understonde what this faucon seyde, 

And wel neigh for the rewthe almost she deyclc 
And to the tree she gooth fu] hastily, 

And on this faucon loketh pitously, 

And heeld hir lappe abrood, for wel she wiste 
The faukon moste falleil- fro the t wiste, 

Whan that it swouned next, for lakke of blood. 
A longe while to wayten hire she stood, 
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Til atte laste she spak in this nianere 
Unto the hank, as ye shul after here 
4 Whal is Mie cause, if it be for to telle. 

That ye be in this furial pyne of belie?’ 

Quod Canacee unto this hauk above. 

‘Is this for sorwt* of deeth or io.s of love? 
f or, as I trovve, thise ben causes two 
That causen most a gentil herte wo : 

Of other harm it nedeth nat to speke. 

Ida* ye yourself upon yourself yow wreke, 
Which proveth wel, that either love or drede 
Mot been eneheson of your cruel dede 
Sin that 1 see non other wight yow chare. 

For love of god, as dooth yourselven grace 
Or what may ben your help ; for west nor est 
Ne sey I never, or now, no brid ne beest 
'That ferde with himself so pitously. 

\ r e sle me with your sorwc, verraily : 

I have of yow so greet compassioim. 

For ( ankles love, com fro the tree adoun : 
And, as 1 am a kynges doghter trewe, 

U that 1 verraily the cause knewe 
Of your disese, if it lay in my might, 

I wolde amende it, er that it were night, 

As wisly helpe me grete God of kinde ! 

And herbes shal I right y-nowe y-finde 
r Eo hele with your hurtes hastily.’ 

Tho shrighte this faucon more pitously 
Than ever she dide, and fil to grounde anoon, 
And lyth aswoune, deed and«lyk a stoon ; 

Til Canacee hath in hir lappe hir take* 

Unto the tyme she gan of swough awake. 
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And, after that,, she of hir swough gan breyde, 

Right in hir hauhes ledene thus she seyde : — 

‘ That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte, 

Feling his similitude in peynes smerte 4S0 

Is preved al day, as men may it see, 

As wel by werk as by auctoritee ; 1 

For gentil herte kytheth gen ti Hesse. 

I see wel, that ye han of my distresse 
Compassioun, my faire Canacee, 48 5 

Of verray wommanly benignitee 
That nature in your principles hath set. 

But for non hope for to fare the bet, 

But for to obeye unto your herte free, 

And for to maken other be war by me, 490 

As by the whelp chasted is the leoun, 

Right for that cause and that conclusioun, 

Whil that I have a leyser and a space, 

Myn harm 1 wol confessen, er 1 paced 

And ever, whyl that oon hir sorwe tolde 495 

That other weep, as she to water wolde, 

Til that the faucon bad hir to be stille ; 

And, with a syk, right thus she seyde hir wille. 

4 Ther I was bred (alias ! that harde day 1 ) — 

And fostred in a roche of marbul gray 500 

So tendrely, that nothing eyled me, — 

I niste nat what was adversitee, 

Til I coude flee ful hye under the sky. — 

Tho dwelte a tercelet me faste by, 

That semed welle of alle gen ti llesse ; 505' 

Al were he ful of treson*- and falsnesse, 

It was so wrapped under humble chere, 

And under he we of trouthe in swich manere, 
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Under plesance, and under hisy peyne 

That 1 lie coude han wend he coude feyne, 510 

So depe i& greyn he dyed his coloures. 

Right as a serpent hit him under floures 
Til he may seen his tyme for to byte, 

Right so this god* of love, this ypocryte, 

Doth so his ceremonies and obeisaunces, 5 j 5 

And kepeth in semblant alle his observaunces 
That souneth into gentillesse of love. 

As in a toumbe is al the faire above, 

And under is the corps, swich as ye woot, 

Swich was this ypocrite, bothe cold and hoot, 520 
And in this wyse he served his entente, 

That (save the feend) non wiste what he mente. 

Til he so longe had wopen and compleyned, 

And many a yecr his service to me fcyned, 

Til that myn herte, to pitous and to nyce, 525 

Al innocent of his corouned malice, 
bordered of his deeth, as thoughte me, 

Upon his othes and his seuretee, 

Graunted him love, on this condicioun, 

That evermore myn honour and renoun 530 

Were saved, bothe privee and apert ; 

That is to seyn, that, after his desert, 

I yaf him al myn herte and my thoght — 

God woot and he, that otherwyse noght, — 

And took his herte in chaunge for myn for ay. 535 
But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many a day, 

“ A trew wight and a theef thenken nat oon.” 

And, when he saugh the thiri % so fer y-goon, 

That I had graunted him fully my love, 

In swich a gyse as I have seyd above, 
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And yeven him my trewe herte, as free 
As he swoor he lps herte yaf to me ; 

Anon this tygre, ful of doublenesse, 

Fil on his knees with so devout humblesse. 
With so heigh reverence, and, as by his ehere 
So lyk a gentil lovere of manure, 

So ravisshed, as it seined, for the joye, 

'That never Jason, ne lkirys of Troye, 

Ja^on? certes, ne noon other man 
Sin Lameth was, that aklerfirst bigan 
To loven two, as writen folk biforn, 

Ne never, sin the firste man was born, 

Ne coude man, by twenty thousand part, 
C'ountrefete the sophimes of his art : 

Ne were worthy unbokele his galoche, 

Ther doublenesse or feyning shoide approche, 
Ne so coude thanke a wight as he did me ! 
His maner was an heven for to see 
Til any womman, were she never so wys ; 

So peynted he and ketnbd at point-devys, 

As wel his wordes as his contenaunce ; 

And I so lovede him for his obeisaunce, 

And for the trouthe I domed in his herte, 
That, if so were that any thing him smerte, 
A1 were it never so lyte, and I it wiste, 

Me thoughte, I felte deeth myn herte t wiste. 
And shortly, so ferforth this tiling is went, 
That my wil was his willes instrument, — 

This is to seyn, my wil obeyed his wil 
In alle thing, as fer as Veson fil, 

Keping the boundes of my worship ever. 

Ne never hadde I thing so leef, ne lever, 
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As him, god woot ! nc never shal na-mo. 

This lasteth longer than a yeer or two, 

That I supposed of him noght hut good. 575 

But fynally, thus at to laste it stood, 

That fortune wolde that he moste twinne 
Out of that place* which that I was inne. 

Wher me was wo, that is no questioun ; 

1 can nat make of it discripcioun ; 5^° 

For o thing dar 1 tellen boldely, 

1 knowe what is the peyne of doth ther-by ; 

Swich harm ] felte for he ne mighte bileve. 

So on a day of me he took his leve, 

So sorweful eek, that I wende verraiiy 5S5 

That he had felt as nmehe harm as I, 

Whan that I herde him speke, and saugh his hewe , 
But nathelees, I thoughte he was so trewe, 

And eek that he repaire sholde ageyn 

Withinne a litel whyle, sooth to seyn, 590 

And reson wolde eek that he moste go 

For his honour, as ofte it happeth so, 

That I made vertu of necessitee, 

And took it wel, sin that it moste be. 

As I best mighte, I hidde fro him my sorwe, 595 
And took him by the hond. seint John to borwe, 

And seyde him thus: ‘‘ lo, I am youres al : 

Beth swich as I to yow have been, and shal.” 

What he answerde, it nedeth noght reherce, 

Who can sey bet than he, who can do werse ? 000 

Whan he hath al wel seyd, thanne hath he doon. 

“ Therfor bihoveth him a ful Jong spoon 
That shal ete with a feend,” thus herde I seye. 

So atte laste he moste forth his weye, 
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And forth tie fleeth, til he cam ther him leste. 605 
Whan it cam him to purpos for to reste, 

I trowe he hadde thilke text in minde 
That “alle thing, repeiring to his kinde, 

Gladeth himself thus seyn men as I gesse ; 

Men loven of propre kinde newfangolnesse, 610 

As briddes doon that men in cages fede. 

For though thou night and day take of hem hede, 
And strawe hir cage faire and softe as silk, 

And yeve hem sugre, bony, breed and milk, 

Yet right anon, as that his dore is uppe, 615 

He with his feet wol spurne adoun his cuppe, 

And to the wode he wol and wormes ete ; 

So newefangel been they of hir mete, 

And loven novelryes of propre kinde ; 

No gentillesse of blood (ne) may hem binde. 620 

So ferde this tercelet, alias the day ! 

Though he were gentil born and fresh and gay, 

And goodlich for to seen, humble and free, 

He saugh upon a tyme a kyte flee, 

And sodeynly he loved this kyte so, 625 

That al his love is clene fro me ago, 

And hath his trouthe falsed in this wyse ; 

Thus hath the kyte my love in hir servyse, 

And I am lorn withouten remedy e !’ 

And with that word this faucon gan to crye, G y> 

And swowned eft in Canacees bar me. 

Greet was the sorwe, for the haukes harme, 

That Canacee and alle hir wommen made ; 

They niste how they mighte the faucon glade. 

But Canacee horn bereth hir in hir lappe, 635 

And softely in piastres gan hir wrappe. 
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Now can nat Canacee but herbes delve 
Out of thp grounde, and make salves newe 
Of herbes precious, and fyne of hewe, 

To helen with this hauk ; fro day to night 
She dooth hir bisinesse and al hir might. 

And by hir beddes heed she made a mewe, 
And covered it with veluettes blewe. 

In signe of trouthe that is in wommen sene. 
And al withoute, the mewe is peynted grene, 
In which were peynted alle thise false foules, 
As beth thise tidifs, tercelets and oules, 

Right for despyt *vvere peynted hem biside, 
And pyes, on hem for to crye and chide. 

Thus lete I Canacee, hir hauk keping ; 

I wol nan* ore as now speke of hir ring, 

Til it come eft to purpos for to seyn 
How that this faucon gat hir love ageyn 
Repentant, as the storie telleth us, 

By mediacioun of Cambalus, 

The kinges sone, of whiche I yow tolde. 

But hennes-forth I wol my proc.es holde 
To spoken of aventures and of hatailles, 

That never yet was herd so grete mervailles. 
First wol I telle yow of Cambynskan, 

That in his tyme many a citee wan ; 

And after wol I speke of Algarsyf, 

How that he wan Theodora to his wyf, 

For whom ful ofte in greet peril he was, 

Ne hadde he ben holpe by tfcie steede of bras 
And after wol I speke of Cambalo, 

That faught in listes with the bretberen two 
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For Canacee, er that he mighte hir winne. 

And ther I left I wol ageyn biginne. 670 

Explicit secunda pars . Incipit pars tcrcia. 

Appollo whirl nth up his char so hye, 

Til that the god Mercurius hous the slye. — 

Here folwen the wordes of the Frankelin to the 
Squier, and the wordes of the Host to the Frankelin. 

‘ In leith, Squier, thou hast thee wel y-quit. 

And gentilly I preise wel thy wit,' 

Quod the Frankeleyn, ‘ consideringe 'thy youthe, 675 
So feelingly thou spekest, sir, I allow the ! 

As to my doom, there is’ non that is here 
Of eloquence that shal he thy pcre, 

If that thou live: god veve thee good chaunce, 

And in vertu sende thee continuance ! 0S0 

For of thy speche I have greet deyntee. 

1 have a sonc, and, by the Trinitee, 

I hadde lever than twenty pound worth lond, 

Though it right now were fallen in myn bond, 

He were a man of swich discrecioun 685 

.Vs that ye been ! fy on possessioun 
But-if a man be vertuous withal. 

I have my sonc snibbed, and yet shal 
For he to vertu listeth nat entende ; 

But for to pleye at dees, and to despende, 090 

And lese al that he hath, is his usage. 

And he hath lever talktm with a page 
Than to comune with any gentil wight 
That he mighte lerne gentillesse aright. ? 
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‘ What ! Frankeleyn ? pardee, sir, wel thou wost 
That echo* of yow mot tellen atte leste 
A tale or two, or breken his bihested 
‘That knowe I wel, sir/ quod the frankeleyn 3 
‘ I prey yow, havt^th me nat in desdeyn 
Though £0 this man T speke a word or two.’ 

‘ Telle on thy tale with-outen wordes mo ! ’ 

4 Gladly, sir host/ quod he, ‘ I wol obeye 
Unto your wil ; now herkneth what I seye. 

I wol yow nat contrarien in no wyse 
As fer as that my wittes wol suffyse ; 

I prey to god that it may plesen yow. 

Than woot I wel that it is good y-nowd 
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NOTES. 

THE CLERK’S PROLOGUE. 

1. Sir clerk. The host always carefully adapts his manner of 

address to the rank of the different people in the party ; learning 
was greatly honoured and hence the clerk, poor as he is, is counted 
among the gentlefolk. • 

Oxenfordo The ‘ en 5 is the relic of an old genitive. In the 
A. S. chronicle we have the form ‘ Oxnaford.’ 

2. coy : not quite with the modern meaning but rather 
‘retiring’ or ‘reserved.’ 

3. Were newe spoused : lately wedded. 

5. sophyme : sophism, a difficult point of logic. 

6. Salomon seith, Eccles. iii. 1, ‘To every thing there is a 
season.’ 

7. as beth : ‘so be it.’ * As ’ is an abbreviated form of ‘also,’ 
A. S. eallswa , and is often used in the same sense as the latter 
constituent. ‘ Beth,’ imperative. 

chere : originally 4 face ’ or ‘ countenance,’ then applied to the 
expression. Here it means ‘ he more cheerful.’ 

10. is entred in a pley : takes part in a game. 

n. unto the pley assente : do his duty in it. 

12. as freres doon in Lente. Alluding to the Lenten sermons 
which were commonly on the subject of repentance. The host 
suspects that the clerk, being a scholar, is likely to tell either a very 
moral tale or else one that is too dull* Cp. the description of him 
in the Prologue, ‘ Souninge in moral vertu was his speche.’ 

15. som mery thing of aventures : one that has plenty ot 
incidents like the Squire’s Tale or the Knight’s. 
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NOTES 


1 6. termes, pedantic expressions, colours, similes, figures, 
metaphors. This is said in jocular allusion to the supposed weak- 
nesses of learned men; the clerk, however, does not appear to 
have been a rhetorician of this class. The Prologue says : 

‘Noght o word spak he more than was nede, 

And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 

And short and quik, and ful of hy sentence.’ 

17. endyte, dictate or compose. Chaucer says of the Squire 
(Prologue), 

‘ Pie coude songes make and wel endyte,’ 
i.e. compose poems and dictate them. 

21. worthy clerk: ‘ worthy * has a much stronger sense with 
Chaucer than with us and gives the idea of honour and dignity, 
even nobility. C'p. the Prologue : 

‘ A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man.’ 

toenignely, courteously. 

22. under your yerde, at your disposal, literally ‘under your 

rod.’ A. S. gierd. * 

23. as now, for the time being. 

25. hardily, boldly, without delay. 

27. Lerned at Padowe. There is no improbability in this, 
as Petrarch lived for some time at Arqua near Padua. See 
Introduction, iv. 

29. in his cheste, his coffin. 

31. the laureat poete. Petrarch had been publicly crowned 
with laurel at Rome and elsewhere. 

32. whos rethoryke sweete. Petrarch’s poetry is highly 
elaborate and ornate. 

33. Enlumined al Itaille. Petrarch was the first modern 
literary dictator and received homage from the whole of Europe. 
He has been claimed as ‘the Erasmus, the Voltaire, the Goethe of 
his age.’ 

34. As Linian dide : Giovanni di Lignano, Professor of Canon 
Law at Bologna, who died 1383. This fixes the date of the Clerk’s 
Prologue as at any rate after 1383. 

39. forth to tellen, to proceed with telling. 

41 . with heigh style. P^rarch’s Latin version of the tale is much 
more elaborate than the Italian of Boccaccio (see Introduction, iv. ). 

43. proheme, introduction. This is entirely Petrarch’s addition 
and is not found in Boccaccio. 
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‘ Est ad Italian latus occiduum Vesulus ex Apennini jugis mons 
unus altissimus, qui vertice nubila superans liquido sese ingerit 
aetheri, mons suapte nobilis natura, sed PacM ortu nobilissimus, qui 
ejus a latere fonte lapsus, exiguo orientem contra solem fertur, 
mirisque mox tumidus incrementis, brevi spacio decursu, non 
tantum maxirhorum unus amnium, sed fluviorum a Vergilio rex 
dictus — Cseterum pa*s ilia terrarum, de qua primum dixi, que 
grata planitie, interjectis collibus ac montibus circumflexis, aprica 
pariter ac jucunda est, atque ab eorum quibus subjacet Pedemontium 

pede nomen tenet et civitates aliquot et oppida habet egregia 

Inter csetera ad radicem Vesuli, terra Salutiarum, vicis et castellis 
satis frequens, Marchionum arbitrio nobilium qnorundam regitur 
virorum, quorum unus primusque omnium et maximus. fuisse traditur 
Gualtherus quidam.’ 

44. Pemond, Piedmont. Saluces, Saluzzo. 

47. Mount Vesulus in special. See above. Probably Monte 
Yiso. 

48. out of a welle smal : ‘ qui^ejus a latere fonte lapsus.’ 

50-1. 1>hat estward ay encresseth in his cours 

To Enielward, to Ferrare, and Venyse: 

‘ exiguo orientem contra solem fertur ’ * Liguriam gurgite violentus 

intersecat, dehinc .Emiliam, atque Flaminiam, Venetiamque dis- 
criminans, multis ad ultimum et ingentibus ostiis in Adriaticum 
mare descend it.’ 

Emelward, in the direction of /Emilia. Cp. the Prologue, 1 . 397, 
‘from Burdeux-ward.’ 

52. to devyse, to narrate or describe. 

54. a thing impertinent, unnecessary. Petrarch’s long pro- 
logue is certainly a defect in art. 

55. conveyen his matere, make a formal introduction. 


THE CLERKES TALE. 

58. Vesulus the colde : the epithet perhaps refers to its height. 

59. lusty, rich and thriving. # 

Petrarch’s ‘grata planitie... aprica pariter ac jucunda est.’ 

60. Wher many a tour and toun : 4 vicis et castellis satis 
frequens. ’ 
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67. bothe lasse and more, of all ranks. 

68. yore, for a long time. A.S. gcara . 

73. A fair persone, and strong, and yong of age : ‘ hie quidem 
forma virens atque astate, nec minus moribus quam sangfiine nobilis.’ 

78-9. be consider eth nogbt 

In tyme cominge what bim mighte bityde : 

‘ ad summam omnium ex parte vir insignis, ryisi quod pnesenti sua 
sorte contentus, incuriosissimus futurorum era!.’ 

80. on bis lust present, on his present pleasure. * Lust ’ has 
not a bad sense in Chaucerian English. 

8 1-2. hauke and bunte on every syde : ‘itaque venatui 
aucupioque deditus, sic illis incubuerat, ut alia pene cuncta 
negligeret.’ 

82. i.e. paid no attention to anything else. 

85. Only that point bis peple bar so sore : ‘quodque in primis 
aigre populi fe rebant.’ 

86. flokmele, in a Hock : the suffix ‘ mele J is the oblique form. 
A. S. milium . Modern English has ‘piecemeal.’ The suffix was 
common in M.E. Shakespeare has 4 limbmeal * : ‘ to t<?nr her limb- 
meal ’ — Cymbeline , Act 11. Sc. iv. 

87. And oon of bem, that wysest was of lore : ‘ quorum unus, 
cui vel auctoritas major erat. 5 

88-9. Or elles that tbe lord best wolde assente 
Tbat he sholde telle bim : 

* majorque cum suo duce familiaritas.’ 

90. Or elles coude be sbewe wel swicb matere : 4 vel facundia.’ 

92-8. An almost literal translation. ‘ Tua (inquit) humanitas, 
optime Marchio, hanc nobis proestat audaciam, etc.’ 

93. bardinesse, courage. 

98- 105. Slightly extended but otherwise almost literal. 

99- 100. A1 have I nogbt to done, etc. ‘Though I am no more 
concerned in this than any other man who is here.’ 

105. as yow leste. ‘Lystan’ in A. S, is an impersonal verb 
and always takes the dative. 

106-112. An almost literal translation. 

106. us lyketh yow. A curious instance of a double dative : 
4 us lyketh ye ’ would be mop; grammatical. The Marquis, as a 
person of dignity, is addressed throughout with the plural 4 ye. ’ 

1 13-4. Bowetb your nekke under tbat blisful yoke 
Of soveraynetee, nogbt of servyse : 
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‘ collumque non liberum modo sed imperiosum legitimo subjicias 
jugo.’ 

1 1 7. ofcr dayes passe, etc. : ‘ volant enfcn dies rapidi.’ 

j 19. it nil no man abyde, it waits for no man. 

120--5. 4 Quamquam florida sis eetate, continue tamen hunc 

florem. tacita senectus insequitur, morsque ipsa omni proxima est 
setati...aeque omnibus moriendum est, utque id certum, sic illud 
ambiguum, quando eveniat.’ 

I2 7 _, .S.b A literal translation. 

128. your heste, your command. A. S. hds. The ‘t’ fol- 
lowing 4 s * has been drawn in but is no part of the root. 

131. meste, most, i.e. greatest. 

134-140. Slightly extended from Petrarch. 

134. bisy drede, active or continual dread. 

137. linage. Ellesmere MS. reads ‘lyne.’ 

sholde slake, slacken or come to an end. A. S. slacian. 

139. wo were us alyve, dat. case. Cp. the phrase ‘wo is me. 1 

141-161. Slightly extended frcgn Petrarch. 

141. h?^ pitous chere, their pitiful faces. A detail added by 

Chaucer. 

144. never erst, never before. 

147. Ther I was free, where I was free. 

157. the streen, the strain or race. A. S. gestrcon . 

1 61. I him bitake, I entrust to him. A. S. bcUccait. 

163. That charge upon my bak I wol endure : 4 eamque humeri* 
meis ipse subeo. ’ 

164-175. A literal translation. 

165. That what wyf that I take. Ellesmere MS. omits ‘that,’ 
other MSS. omit ‘ what.’ 

166. to worshipe hir, to honour her. 

168. As she an emperoures doghter were : ‘ilia, ceu Romani 
principis filia, domina vestra sit.’ 

170. neither grucche ne stryve, neither complain nor struggle : 
‘aut litiget aut qucratur. ’ 

171. sith, since. A. S. sity \>an. forgoon : the prefix ‘ for ’ has a 
had sense in A. S. Cp. Mod. E. ‘forbid* and ‘forget.’ 

172. as ever moot I thry ve ^ a vow by his ‘thriving’ or 
prosperity. An exact equivalent is ‘ so mote I thee.’ 

176-195. A good deal extended from the original. 

177. ther seyde no wight nay : ‘ promittunt unanimiter.’ 
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1 86. buxomly, obediently. A. S. bftgan , to bow down, and so 
‘ to bend in obedience.’ 

191. to purveye, *0 provide for. 

192. Ms privee knightes, his personal attendant 

193. Swich charge, such a task or office. 

197. thilke, that, or ‘the same.’ 

198. shoop, shaped or made. 

199. throp, thorpe or village. A. S. \rop . 

2oi. herbergage, lodging. Fr. aubcrge . 

203. After that, according as. 

205. povrest of hem alle : ‘quorum uni omnium pauperrimo 
Janicolce nomen erat.’ 

2ii. But for to speke of vertuous beautee : ‘ forma corporis 
satis egregia, sed pulchritudine morum atque animi adeb speciosa, 
ut nihil supra.’ Ellesmere MS. reads ‘ bountee.’ 

215. Wei ofter of the welle than of thk tonne. She drank 
water more frequently than wine. 

220. rype and sad corage. tI a mature and serious mind. 4 Sad ’ 
has not the same sense in Chaucer as in Modem English but means 
only grave and serious. Petrarch has ‘sed virilis senilisque animus 
virgineo latebat in pectore.’ 

223. spinning, on feeld she kepte : the Latin shows the meaning, 

‘ colo interim digitos atterebat,’ i.e. ‘spun whilst keeping the sheep.’ 

226. Wortes, worts or vegetables. A. S. xvyrt. The woid is 
still kept in botanical terms, ‘ St John’s wort,’ etc. 

227. seeth, seethed or boiled. A. S. seo\an. 

233. ofte sythe, many times. A. S. s/pa// t to go, si\>, a journey 
or occasion. 

237. sad wyse, in really serious fashion. See note on 1 . 220. 

238. Upon hir chere he wolde him ofte avyse, he often 
considered her manner and behaviour. 

242. have, Ellesmere MS. reads ‘had.’ 

245. Wedde hir only, if ever he wedde sholde : ‘ simul hanc 
unam nullamque aliam habere disponeret.’ 

249-252. Cliaucer’s addition. 

250. yet leve his vanitee, give up his folly. 

257. lyk to hir stature, Harleian MS. reads ‘ y-lik to hir of 
stature.’ 

259. sholde falle, were appropriate to. 

260. undent, the middle or second period, i.e. 9 o’clock, which 
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was midway to noon. The day was calculated from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. The Latin has 6 hora jam prandii.’ 

262. pjit was in array, ordered and arAnged. 

263. in Ms degree: ‘his’ is regularly used by Chaucer as the 
genitive of ‘ it.’ 

264. Houses of office, pantries, etc. 

263- *>. Chaucer’s* addition. 

266. as last Itaille, as far as Italy extends. 

270. i/he bachelrye, the young men. 

273. the righte wey, the direct way. 

274-287. Considerably extended and made much more realistic 
and charming. The form of the soliloquy also is Chaucer’s own. 
Petrarch has ‘ Griseldis omnium quae erga se pararentur ignara, 
peractis quae agenda domi erant, aquam e ionginquo fonte com 
vectans, paternum limen intrabat, ut expedita cuiis aliis, ad visendam 
Domini sui sponsatn cum puellis comitibus properaret.’ 

283. fonde, attempt or try. A. S. fandian , to attempt or put 
to the test, used of the assaying of gold. 

290-4. doun upon hir knees, etc. Chaucer’s own a Edition. 
Petrarch has ‘ reverenter atque humiliter respondisset.’ 

293. with contenance. See note on 1 . 220. 

300. lenger lette, longer delay. Scandinavian leti, hindrance, 
connected with the verb Mate.’ 

30T. fette, pret. of ‘ fecchen,’ to fetch. 

31 1. lyketh, an impersonal verb taking the dative. 

314. unto that purpos drawe, if you will agree to that. 

316. cas, an event, anything that happens. 

317. abayst and al quaking. Petraich has ‘stupefactus senex 
obriguit. 1 

322. Right as vow lust, just as it pleases you. 
governeth this matere, conduct or manage, imp. mood. 

325. collacion, conference. Fr. collation. 

327. reule hir after me, do as I wish. 

335. outerly, in great degree. 

336. never erst ne saugh she, she had never seen before. 

337. astoned, astonished. 

339. to swiehe gestes wone(^ accustomed to such guests. 
A. S. witnian, to dwell, to be accustomed. 

340. with ful pale face. Chaucer’s own addition. 

341. for to chace, to go on with this tale. 
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346. it may so stonde, I suppose I may assume your consent. 

349. hastif : French form of the adjective. 

350. or elles yow avyse, consider further, i.e. refuse. A 
courteous way of putting the refusal. 

352. To al my lust, to do what pleases me. 

354. never ye to grucche it, you are never to complain 
against it. 

358. quaking for drede : * ilia miraculo rei tremens.’ 

359. undigne, unworthy. Chaucer often uses in* the same 
sentence French and English words which are practically duplicates. 

360. bede : A. S. bcodan , offer. 

364. For to be deed, even if I were to be put to death. The 
Latin makes the meaning plainer, ‘nee tu aliquid facies, et si me mori 
jusseris, quod moleste feram.’ 

372. hir olde gere, her old attire. A. 8. gcarwa , clothing or 
preparation. 

375-6. Chaucer’s own addition and one of the many touches of 
realism in which he abounds. r 

382. nowches, jewels, ornaments. t 

383. what sholde I? why should I? 

384. Unnethe, scarcely. A. S. mica\c\ 

389. er he lenger lette, without stopping longer. 

396. semed nat by lyklinesse, it did not seem probable. 

398. cote, cottage. A. S. cote. 

398-400. ‘ Ut non in casa ilia pastoria sed in aula imperatoria 

educata atque edocta videretur.’ 

400. woxen, pret. of ‘ wexe,’ to grow. A. S. weaxan. 

401. And worshipful, so greatly lionoured. 

405. nas, ne was, i.e. was not. 

400-6. ‘ Yixque his ipsis, qui illam ab origine noverant, 

persuaderi posset Janicolas natam esse.’ 

409. thewes, virtues. A. S. manner, quality, from )>eon, 

to flourish. 

410-3. ‘Omnium animos nexu sibi magni amoris astrin- 
xerat.’ 

415. the bountee. Ellesmere MS. has ‘beautee.’ 

420. Gon to Saluce, upoij hir to biholde : ‘ ita ut multi ad 
illam visendam viri ac matronee studio fervente concurrerent.’ 

421. Thus Walter lowly, nay, but royally, i.e. Grisildis had 
royal virtues. 
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427. A prudent man, and that is seyn ful selde, i.e. in 

persons of 1 is class. 

* Vulgo pi adentissimus habebatur.’ 

428. hA wit, her understanding. The u^e * f the word in this 
sense survives, though rarely, in Modern English, ‘ the wit of 
man,’ etc. 

429. Coude al £he feet of wyfly hoomlinesse, knew all 
that pertained to the duties of a wife. ‘ Feet,’ Fr. fait, deeds, 
duties. ,, 

437. bringen hem atoon, reconcile them, lit. ‘bring them 
together’: the modern verb ‘atone’ hut in a slightly different 
sense. Petrarch has ‘ lites patria* nobiliumque discordias dirimens 
atque componens tarn gravibus responsK tantaque maturitate et 
judicii icquitate, ut omnes ad salutem publicam demissam coelo 
feeminam prcedicarent.’ 

444. Al had hir fever, although she would rather have had. 

a knave child, a boy child. A. S. aiapa , boy or youth. * Knave 5 
hist meant a boy or youth, then a serving-man, then, by a common 
ascription of roguery to the whole class, attained its modern 
meaning. The Ellesmere IMS. has ‘boy child.’ 

450. had souked but a throwe, had sucked or been nursed but 
a short time. A. S. \rah. 

452. hir sadnesse for to knowe, to know her constancy, her 
moral worth. 

454. tassaye, to assay or put to the test. 

455. taffraye : Fr. effrayer, to terrify. 

458. alwey more and more : < cupiditas...iterum atque iterum 
retentandi.’ 

459-462. Chaucer’s own addition and a keen expression of 
sympathy with Grisildis. 

465. With sterne face and with ful trouble chere : ‘ turbida 
fronte sic alloquitur.’ 

471. as I trowe, as I trust or believe. 

474. For any wele, so far as regards any good fortune. 

479- y® be lief and dere : ‘mihi quidem chara satis ac 
dilecta es.’ 

483. To thee, that bom art. Tjge change from ‘ you ’ to ‘ thee ’ 
marks a difference of tone suitable to the lower rank of which he is 
accusing Grisildis and is a subtle insult. 

488. I may nat in this caas be recchelees, be careless, i.e. I 
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cannot ignore The modern ‘ reckless ’ has a more 

limited meaning. 

492. withoute yovr witing, without your knowledge. A. S. 
wit an. 1 

495. your pacience in your werking, give me an active proof 
of your patience. 

496. that ye me hyghte, that you promised me. A. S. hdtan . 

The Latin has ‘ patientiamque illam proestes, quam ab initio nostri 
conjugii promisisti.’ r 

498-9. she noght ameved 

Neither in word, or chere, or countenaunce. 

She showed no distress eithe r by words or manner or expression. 
This is an unnatural detail which Chaucer takes quite literally from 
his original. 

‘ Xis auditis, nec verbo mota, nec vultu.’ 

503. spille : A. S. spillan , to destroy. 'The modern word is 
very limited in meaning. 

51 1. Ne chaunge my cor^ge to another place, nor alter my 
fixed intention. ‘ Corage ' is used in the Fr. sense fo f r ‘mind’ or 
‘nature.’ Cp. the Prologue : 

‘ So priketh hem nature in hir corages.’ 

The Latin has ‘ Nil penitus vel habere cupio vel amittere metuo, 
nisi te, hoc ipso mihi in medio cordis affixum, nunquam inde vel 
lapsu temporis vel morte vellendum. Omnia prius fieri possunt, 
quam hie animus mutari.’ 

516. a furlong wey or two, in the time that would be taken to 
walk a furlong, i.e. a few minutes. 

517. told al his entente, revealed his plans. 

.^rq. this privee man, a confidential servant. 

521-2. swich folk wel can 

Don execucioun in thinges badde. 

Such people can be trusted to carry out instructions, however evil. 

525. stalked him ful stille, walked slowly and quietly. A. S. 
stcElcan, to walk slowly. Chaucer perhaps means to suggest some- 
thing animal-like and stealthy and therefore making Grisildis fear 
ferocity. 

529. That lordes hestes mowe nat been y-feyned, they may 
not be feigned to be done, i.e. evaded. 

531 . men mot nede unto her lust obeye, people must needs do 
as they wish. ‘ Men,’ the indef. pronoun. 
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534. henta, seized, laid hold of. 

535-6. The idea that the sergeant looks as if he were prepared 
to kill the c^iild is Chaucer’s own addition, afnl so is the comparison 
of Grisildis to a lamb which points the contrast. 

540-5. Suspecious was the diffame, e^c. : ‘suspecta viri 
fama, suspecta facies, suspecta ucra, susperia erat oratio, quibus etsi 
clare occisum iri dulctm filiam intelligeret. ’ 

544. right tho, at that very moment. 

545. Syked, sighed. 

546-560. Chaucer extends all this and makes it much more 
moving and pathetic. The Latin has simply ‘ sed tranquilla fronte 
puellulam accipiens, aliquantulum respexit, ct simul exosculans, 
benedixit, ac signum sanctm crucis impressit, porrexitque satelliti.’ 

551. in her harm, in her bosom. A. S. bearm. 

552-3. Ellesmere MS. reads ‘kisse, blisse,’ the other MSS. 
‘blisse, kisse.’ 

hlisse, to bless. 

554. benigme voys, sweet and iender. 

558. cu^ys of tree, cross of wood. A. S. treow, The word 
means first ‘ tree ’ and then comes to mean the wood made of it : 
we still have the latter sense in ‘axle tree, boot tree, 5 etc. 

559. I him Intake, I entrust to him. A. S. hetilcan. 

561. I trowe that to a norice, etc. : ‘ nec laehrymulam tamen 
ullam nec suspirium dedit, in nutrice quidem, nedum in matre 
durissimum. 1 

562. this reuthe, this pitiful thing. 

567. Have heer agayn your litel yonge mayde. Chaucer’s 
own addition and otie of the things that make the salt of the whole 
story. 

570. hut my lord forbad yow, unless my lord forbids you. 

571. Burieth this litel body in som place, etc. The Latin has 
‘ unum qumso, cura ne corpusculum hoc ferae lacerent, aut volucres, 
ita tamen, nisi tibi contrarium sit prmceptum.’ 

572. hriddes ; A. S. brid. In A. S. the word means the young 
of birds. 

to-race, tear it in pieces. The A. S. prefix to means ‘ apart 5 or 
‘ in pieces. 5 v 

573. no word wol to that purpos seye, makes no reply. 

57 6. hir chere, her whole bearing. 

581. Chaucer’s own ironical comment. Chaucer seems to have 
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been impressed by the imperiousness of great lords. We may com- 
pare his picture of Theseus in the Knight’s Tale, who is much kinder 
than Walter but equally imperious. 

584. With alle circumstances tendrely, as tenderly as was 
possible in every way. 

585. in a lappe, a fold of a dress, garment. 

586. upon peyne his heed of for to swanpe, upon the penalty 
of striking off his head. 

588. whenne : A. S. hwanon, whence. 

589. Boloigne, Bologna. 

590. Panik : other MSS. Pavik or Pavie, i.e. Pavia. 

Petrarch has 4 Comiti di Panico.’ It is not known what town he 

means, 

592. to do hir bisinesse, to make it her business. 

595. for oght that may bityde, no matter what may happen. 

600. Or by hir word : used in the general sense of speech, in 
A. S. word often means ‘sentence.’ 

602. ever in oon, alway.- the same. Cp. the Prologue, 
description of the Franklin : » 

‘ 1 1 is breed, his ale, was alwey after oon.’ 

sad and kinde. This does not mean Grisildis was sad, which 
would have been a reproach to Walter, but only that she was quiet 
and without petulance. 

607. Noon accident for noon adversitee, not even an accidental 
sign of any calamity. 

6 to. In this estaat, in this condition or manner. The exact 
word is probably suggested by the original ‘ transiverant hoc in 
statu anni quatuor.’ 

6 r 5. Nat only he, but al his contree, merie : ‘ketitiam patris 
ingentem atque omnium amicorum.’ 

6 r6. herie : A. S. kerian , to praise. 

619. yet another lest, still another desire. 

620-3. This protest, like the foimer one, is Chaucer’s own 
and poignant in its sympathy. 

621. O needles was she tempted in assay, there was no need 
to put her to the test. 

625. sikly berth our mari^ge, are displeased with our marriage. 

626. yboren : A. S. gcboren , from beran , to bear. 

628. The murmur sleeth myn herte and my corage, their 
murmuring distresses (literally ‘slays’) my heart and my spirit: 
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‘ dicunt enim et smpe ad aures meas murmur hoc pervenit, obeunte 
igitur altcro, Janiculo nepos nostri dominabitur et tam nobilis patria 
tali domino subjacebit.’ 

634, oift of drede, out of doubt, certainly. Really introduced 
as a rhyming tag. 

640. As I his suster servede by nighte : 4 ego quietis avidus ut 
verum fatear mihi mejuens permoveor, ut de hoc infante disponam, 
quod de sorore disposui.’ 

643. Q*it of yourself, etc., that you will not become beside 
yourself in any violent distress. 

outraye, from ‘outrage.’ Fr. outrer , to pass beyond limits. 

646. I wol no thing, ne nil no thing, certayn : ‘ dixi (ait) et 
repeto, nihil possum seu velle, seu nolle nisi quas tu.’ 

650- 1 . ‘ Neque vero in iis liliis quicquam habeo praeter laborem. ’ 

652-4. Ye been our lord, doth with your ownene thing 
Right yow list : 

4 iu mei et ipsoium dc*minus, tuis in rebus vire tuo utere, nec con- 
sensum meum quieras.’ 

653. ayeth no reed, ask no opinion or counsel from me. 

A. S. nld. ‘ 

657, took your clothing. Grisildis speaks of it as if it were a 
kind of livery and therefore a badge of seivicc. 

664-7. For wiste I, etc.: ‘ fac sententiam tibi placere quod 
moriar, volens moriar, nec res ulla denique nec mors ipsa nostro 
fuerit par amori.’ 

670. al this array, everything that has happened. The word 
is not very suitable but is probably forced by the rhyme. 

671. with drery contenaunce : 4 turbato vultu abiit.’ 

681. in erthe grave, bury in earth. 

685. as him no thing ne roghte, as if he cared nothing for that. 

Petrarch has ‘nullo penitus signo doloris edito, petenti obtulitd 

687. ever lenger the more, the more he thought of it, the more 
he wondered. 

690-3. He would have thought that she must be naturally 
treacherous, evil-minded or cruel, or she could not suffer all this 
unmoved. 

691. wend, thought. A. S. wen an , to think. 

693. with sad visage, with unmoved countenance. 

696. But now of wommen wolde I axen fayn : again introduced 
by Chaucer, and one more proof of the eagerness of his sympathy. 
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698, sturdy housbond, cruel or stern. Petrarch has * neque 
ideo trux animus flectebatur, sedin suspecta severitate experiendique 
sua dura ilia libidine pnocedebat.’ 

701-7. Chaucer’s own and a very pertinent pibce of psy- 
chology. 

701. of swich condicioun, of such a nature. 

704. But, right as they were bounjlen to that stake. 

Ellesmere and Plarleian read ‘ that,’ rest ‘a.’ Two meanings are 
possible for this line : (a) As if they were bound by a w^ger, (b) As 
if they were bound like a bear to a stake and therefore must go on. 
The second meaning is the more probable. Cp. Macbeth, Act v. 
Sc. vii. : 

‘ They have tied me to a stake ; 1 cannot fly, 

But, bear-like, I must fight the course.’ 

705. slake, grow slack or weaken. 

709. changed of corage, changed in mind or disposition. 

713. The more trewe, if that it were possible: ‘nisi quod 
fidelior illi indies atque obseqqentior fiebat.’ 

714. penible, zealous to please, painstaking. 

715-6. of hem two 

Ther nas but 0 wil: 

* sic ut duorum non nisi unus animus videretur.’ 

719. for no worldly unreste, not on account of any trouble or 
distress in worldly matters, however great. 

The use of the word ‘ worldly ’ implies that there would be an 
exception to a wife's obedience in matters of moral guilt. 

720-1. A wyf, as of hirself, etc. : ‘ uxor enim per se nihil, vei 
velle, ut dictum est, nihil nolle firmaverat.’ 

722-8. The sclaundre of Walter, etc.: * coeperat sensim de 
Gualtero decolor fama crebrescere, quod videlicet effera et inhumana 
duritie, humilis poenitentia ac pudore conjugii filios jussisset interfici, 
nam neque pueri comparebant, neque ubinam gentium essent ullus 
audierat.’ 

729-730. wheras his peple ther-bifore 

Had loved him wel : 

‘quo se i lie vir alioquin clarus et suis charus multis infamem odio- 
sumque reddiderat.’ 

734. nolde stente, he would not cease. 

736-749. Slightly longer than Petrarch but otherwise very 
closely translated. 
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736. twelf yeer : ‘yeer’ is a neuter noun and consequently un- 
changed. 

743-4. they sholde eount^efete 

* The popes bulles : 

‘nuncios Romani misit, qui siniulatas indc literas apostolicas 
referrent.’ 

745. his flrste wyf to lete, to leave Ins first wife. 

752-6. whan £hise tydinges, etc.: 'qua.* fania cum ad 
(iriselois n.ititinm pcrvenisset, tristis ut puto, seel ut qua: semel de 
se suisque tie ■riions statuisset, inconcuxsa constitit, expectans quid 
de se ille decerneret, cui se et xua cuncta subjecerat.’ 

763-784. Slightly extended but otherwise very close to the 
original. 

767. In honuratale estaat, in honourable fashion, with all 
dignity. 

771-2. the mayden sholde y-wedded he : * farna undique ditfusa 
virginem illam sibi in conjugium adducid 

778. toward hir mariage, for her marriage. 

779. ful of gemmes clere. adorned with bright gems: ‘ puellam 
.. conspicuam ornatu...duceiis.’ 

78 5. his wikke usage, his cruel usage. 

788. and lore, knowledge. A. S. /dr. 

791. Ful boistously, loudly and so emphatically. 

792-812. ‘Satis (inquit) tuo conjugio delectabar, mores tuas 
non origine respiciens ; nunc quoniam, ut video, magna omnis 
fortuna servitus magna est, non mihi licet, quod cuilibet liceret 
agricolas Cogunt mei et Papa consentit, uxorem me alteram 
habere, iamque uxor in via est statimque adcrit. Ksto igitur forti 
animo, dansque locum alteri, et dotem tuam referens, in antiquum 
domum sequa mente revertere.’ 

793. for your goodnesse, etc., T was delighted to have you for 
my wife so far as goodness, that is to say truth and obedience, is 
concerned. 

796. in verray soothfastnesse, in certainty. 

797. if I wel avyse, if I consider it well. 

802. rancour for to slake, to put an end to ill-feeling. 

803. that dar I undertake, I can vouch for that. 

806. voyde anon hir place : ‘ c?ansque locum alteri.’ 

810. No man may alwey, etc. : ‘ nulla horn inis perpetua sors est. 1 

8 1 1-2. Chaucer’s expansion of ‘ tequa mente. ’ 


W. 
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813-833. 4 Contra ilia: Ego (inquit), mi domine, semper scivi, 

inter magnitudinem tuam et humilitatcm meam nullam esse propor- 
tionem, meque nunquarv. tuo, non dicam conjugio, sed servitio dignam 
duxi, inque hac domo, in qua tu me dominam fecisti, Deum testor 
animo semper ancilla permansi. De hoc igitur tempore, quo tecum 
anulto cum honore longe supra omne meritum ineum fui, Deo et tihi 
igratias ago ; de reliquo, parata sum bono pacatoque animo paternam 
<domum repetere, atque ubi pueritiam egi, senectutem agere et mori, 
felix semper atque honorabilis vidua, quae viri tabs uxor fyierim.' 

8r4. I woot, and wiste alway, I know and have known. 

819. cbamberere, chambermaid or servant. 

820. ther ye me, etc., where you made me lad}'. 

822. And also wisly lie my soule glade! as certainly as he 
may bring my soul to happiness. 

824. worthinesse, honour, nobility. 

831. Foryelde it yow, that you may be ’repaid for it. A. S. 
forgieldan. 

841-850. ‘Novae conjugi voiens cedo, quce tibi utinam felix 
adveniat, atque bine ubi jucundissime degebam, quando ita tibi 
placitum est, non invita discedam : at quid jubes dotem meam 
raecum ut auferam, qualis sit video, neque enim excidit, ut paterna: 
dim domus in limine spoliata meis, tuis induta vestibus ad te veni, 
neque omnino alia mihi dos fuit, quam tides et nuditas.’ 

845. lyketh: an impersonal verb. 

846. whylom, once or formerly. A. S. ZiwTlum, from dat. 
plural of hwii, and meaning ‘from time to time.’ 

al myn hertes reste, all the pleasure of my heart. 

850. wreccbed clothes : the adjective is Chaucer’s own and 
one of the many touches by which he is continually adding vividness. 

852-4. 0 gode god! bow gentil and bow kinde. These 

three lines, perhaps the most moving in the whole poem, are again 
Chaucer's own. 

855-861. Chaucer’s own addition. 

855, algate, in all respects. 

859. To dyen in tbe cas, not even if I died in this matter. 

861. in bool entente, wholly or completely. 

869-889. A very close translation. 

873. Al your plesaunce wbl I folwen fayn, I shall be glad to 
do all your pleasure. 

890-4. ‘ Abundabant viro lachrymae, ut contineri amplius 
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jam non possent, itaque facie m avertens et “camisiam t il>i unicam 
habeto ” verbis trementibus vix expresdt.’ 

894-900. ‘Ilia coram cunctis sese ex»£ns, solam sibi retinuit 
camisiam, qua contecta, nudo capite, pedibusque nudis, coram 
cunctis egreditur, atque ita prosequentibus multis ac flentibus 
fortunamque culpantibus, siccib una oculis, et honesto veneranda 
silentio, ad paternam, domum remeavit.’ 

895. with heed and foot al bare, like a penitent. It was a 
sign of humility. 

902. Curseth the day. More vigorous than in the original. 

903. Shoop him, etc., shaped him (i.e. made him) a living 
creature. 

904-9 1 4. A literal translation. 

90s. Was ever in suspect, etc., had always feared the result of 
her marriage. 

907. fulfild had*his corage, had had his own way. 

908. a disparage, a disgrace. 

910. And voyden hir, get rid of her. 

917. By dayes fele, by many days. A. S.yCVb. 

918-924. An almost literal translation. 

921. in hir absence, in their absence. 

921-2. She did not show that any wrong had been done to 
her, either before the people or when they were away. 

925-938. All ChaucerV own, and another instance of his 
insight and generous sympathy. 

926. goost, spirit. A. S .& r cJst y not limited to the dead. 

pleyn humylitee, complete or full humility. 

927. herte delicaat, over-sensitive or easily injured pride. 

931. ever meke and stable, always meek and the same. 

932. humblesse, humility. 

933. As clerkes, etc., as learned men, when it pleases them, 
are well able to declare. 

934. as in soothfastnesse, in real truth. 

935. Thogh clerkes preyse wommen but a lyte. The clerks 
were ecclesiastics, and, as such, likely to be prejudiced against 
women. 

936. him acquyte, acquit himself. 

938. but it be falle of-newe, unless it has happened lately. 
Ironical. 

940. more and lesse, people of all ranks. 


6 — 2 
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941. alle and some, everybody. 

946-9. ‘ Pridie igitur Gualterus ad se Griseldam evocans, 

devotissime venienti “Cupio (ait) ut puella eras hue ad prandium 
ventura magnified excipiatur.” ’ 

946. shoop, shaped or designed. 

948. sely. Untranslatable in Modern English. It means * inno- 
cent 5 with a sense of compassion and tenderness^ A. S. s<rdi\ r , blessed. 

949-952. Chaucer’s own. 

950. swollen thoght, proud or angry thoughts. 

953-966. An almost literal translation. 

95, U my wille is outerly, it is absolutely my will. 

958-9. Have his estaat, etc., sits and is seived and entertained 
according to his rank. 

960. wommen suffisaunt, women sufficiently skilled. The use 
of the adjective after the noun is a French fashion fairly frequent in 
Chaucer. 

Cp. Knight’s Tale, ‘ bareyn trees olde,’ etc. 

963. thyn were al swich ipaner govemaunce, that you should 
take the direction of all this upon yourself. 

965. yvel biseye, bad to look upon. Petrarch has ‘ proinde tu, 
quamvis veste inopi.’ 

966. Do thou thy devoir, etc., at least you can do your duty. 

967—976. A literal translation. 

970. With-outen feynting, without growing fatigued. Petrarch 
has ‘ neque in hoc unquam fatigabord 

972. Ne shal the gost, etc., nor shall my spirit ever cease. 

974. to dighte, to put in order. A. S. dihtan. 

978-980. Chaucer’s own addition. Petrarch has ‘ hortarique 
alias cceperat, ancilla? in modum fklelissinued 

981. Abouten undern, 9 o’clock. Petrarch has £ proximo 
lucis hora tertiad 

982-9. Closely translated. 

990-4. Chaucer’s own, 

99 1 . for hrr heigh linage, because of or through her high lineage. 

994* the markis govemaunce, his actions and management. 

995-1008. Chaucer’s own introduction. This often quoted 
■passage shows an aristocratic feeling in him ; it must be remembered 
that he was all his life a court poet and also that his friend and 
patron — John of Gaunt — had suffered considerably from the fickle- 
ness of popular opinion. 
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995. unsad, unstable. 

997. in rumbel that is newe, in any noisy novelty. 

999. flapping, chattering, idle talking*. 

dere y-nogh a Jane, dear at the value of a Jane. The name is 
really a corruption of ‘Genoa ’ and refers to a small coin of that 
city. The Italian cities were great commercial centres and Italian 
coinage was known r 11 over Europe ; one such name — florin (i.e. coin 
of Florence) — has survived to our own day. 

1000. Your doom is fals, etc., your judgment is false and your 
constancy proves worthless. 

1001. that on yow leveth, who believes in you. 

1002. sadde folk, discreet people (i.e. those who made the 
comments above). 

1007. W °1 1 me dresse, I will address or betake myself. 

1009--29. A close translation. 

10 10. was apertinent, belonged or pertained to. 

1012. somdel eek to-rent, and also somewhat torn. 4 To-rent/ 
torn in pieces. 

J017. And conningly, skilfully, cleverly. 

everich : A. S. Jfre and tele, everyone. 

J021. And coude swich honour and reverence, and showed so 
much dignity and courtesy. 

1026. coude hir prys amende, could improve upon her 
praise: ‘ sed vicissim modb virgineam modo infantilem elegantiam 
prevdi caret.* 

1030-43- ‘Gualtherus eo ipso in tempore, quo assidendum 
mensis erat, in earn veisus, clara voce coram omnibus, quasi illudcns 
“Quid tibi videtur (inquit) Griseldis de hac mea spoil. sa ? Sati> 
pulchra atque honesta est ?” 44 Plane (ait ilia) nee pulchrior ulla, nec 
honestior inveniri potest, aut cum nulla unquam, aut cum hac 
tranquillam agere poteris, ac felieem vitam ; utque ita sit cupio et 
spero : unum bona fide te precor ac moneo, ne hanc illis acuieis 
agites, quibus alteram agitasti. Nam quod et junior et delicatius 
enutrita est, pati quantum ego auguror non valeret.” ’ 

Chaucer keeps this very closely but makes one most beautiful 
and delicate alteration by not permitting Grisildis to allude to 
herself directly, thus increasing the delicacy and reticence of her 
character. Petrarch makes her say plainly ‘quantum ego.’ 

1033. say: pret. of 4 see.’ 

1039. as y e k an ^ on mo : ‘ n 10 *’ ‘more 7 or ‘others.’ Older 
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editions (even Tyrwhitt’s) used to alter this to ‘ me ’ and spoil the 
whole point of the stanza by so doing. 

1043-78. Slightly extended but otherwise not much altered. 

1048. overal, everywhere or throughout. 

1049. sturdy, cruel. 

1052. agast ne yvel apayed, afraid or distressed. 

1053. In greet estaat, etc., both in gp-eat estate and in 
poverty. 

1056. Ellesmere MS. reads ‘ goode wyf,’ the rest 4 deted 

1058. no keep, no heed. 

1060. She ferde, she behaved. 

106 r. masednesse abreyde, shook off her confusion. A. S. 
abregdan. 

1063. Thou art my wyf, etc. : 4 tu (ait) sola uxor mea es, aliam 
nec habui, nec habebo.’ 

1065. which: regularly used as applying to persons. 

1071. lorn: pret. of the verb ‘ to lose. ’ A. S. leoran. 

1079-1113. Nearly all this if Chaucer’s own and a great im- 
provement. The original is very bald. 

* Haec ilia audicn* pene gaudio exanimis et pietate amens, 
jueundissimis que cum lachrymis, suorum pignorum, in amplexus 
ruit, fatigatque osculis, pioque gemitu madefacit : raptimque matrons: 
alacres ac faventes circum fussc, vilibus exutam suis, solitis vestibus 
induunt exornantqued 

1086. which a pitous, etc., what a piteous. 

1088. Grauntmerey, lord, many thanks. 

1090. Now rekke I never, etc., I would not care though I died 
at this moment, i.e. 4 I am so happy.’ 

1092. No fors of deeth, no matter for death. 4 Fors ’ is Modem 
English ‘force’ but u*ed in a different sense. Cp. Man of Law’s 
Tale, ‘ no fors though I spilled 

1098. Hath doon yow kept, has caused you to be preserved. 

1099. swapte adoun, fell suddenly. 

1102. with greet sleighte, only by careful contrivance. 

1103. arace, to tear away. 

rio6. Unnethe abouten hir, they were so much moved they 
could scarcely bear to be near he^. 

1 108. abaysed, abashed or ashamed. 

1 109. joye and feste maketh, congratulate her. 

1 1 12. it was deyntee, it was pleasant to see. 
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1 1 14-27. A good deal extended and made more graphic. 

1 1 25. more solempne, more dignified and important. 

1 1 25 - 6 .* * Celebrior quoque quam dies ftierat nupUarum.’ 

1 128-37. A fairly close translation. 

1134. Til that the soule out of his body erepeth. An 

excellent description of the gradual decay of old age. There is 
nothing in the original that con ponds. 

1136. his fader day: ‘fader’ is unchanged for the genitive as 
m A. S. 

1138-41. Chaucer’s own addition and a good example of his 
sly humour. 

1141. this auctour: Petrarch, who adds the moralising of the 
next stanzas. 

1 142-62. Suggested by Petrarch but a good deal altered. 

1 143. as in humilitee, so far as concerns humility. 

1 144. importable, unbearable (i.e. they could not even if 
they tried). 

1 1 3 1 « Receyven al in gTee, take in good part. 

1 152. *k>r greet skile is, etc. : ‘ for there is good reason that he 
should put to the test that which he has made ’ (i.e. man). 

For ‘ skile,’ a reason, cp. /fous of A am e (359) : 

‘Speke, and shewe him swyche skiles. 5 

1155. He preveth, etc., he puts to the test. 

1163-76. These last two stanzas are Chaucer’s own and are 
curiously unsuited to the Clerk. 

1167. so badde alayes, with such bad alloy. 

1168. be fair at ye, be good to see. 

1 169. It wolde, etc., it will lather break in two than bend. 

1 1 70. for the wyves love of Bathe, for the love (i.e. the sake) 
of the Wife of Bath. She was one of the pilgrims and is mentioned 
here ironically as being the type of woman most absolutely unlike 
Grisildis. 

1171. al hir secte, all those like her. 

1 172. In heigh maistrye, in flourishing condition. 

elles were it scathe, or else it would be a pity. A. S. sanction, 
to injure. 

Cp. the Prologue : 

‘ But she was som-del deef. and that was scathe.’ 
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LENVOY I)E CHAUCER. 


ThR little piece is one of the most remarkable triumphs of 
ingenious versification in the English language. Each stanza of six 
lines is rhymed a b a b c b and identically the sVtvne rhymes though 
with different rhyming words arc repeated throughout : in thirty-six 
lines there are thus only three rhymes and one (the b rhyme) is 
repeated eighteen times, and all this has been done without forcing. 

Chaucer was fond of complicated metres in his early days and 
several of his poems, ‘Balades’ etc. show difficult rhymes, but none 
are quite so remarkable as this. 

1 1 88. Chichevache is the Fr. chick e vciche or Mean cow/ 
The allusion is to a folk -story which represented a monstrous cow 
who fed entirely upon patient wives and was very lean because there 
were so few. 

1185-8. The lines mean 4 D6 not be as patient as GrisildR lest 
Chichevachc should swallow you down/ 

There was a fat cow 4 Byrorne * which fed on patient husbands. 

1 189. Folweth Ekko, imitate Echo. 

1 190. at the countretaille, in reply. 

1 19 j. Beth nat bidaffed, do not be made a fool of. 

1192. the governaille, the management or rule. 

1195. Ye archewyves, etc., you ruling wives stand ready for 
warfare. 

1198. feble as in bataille, weak so far as fighting is con- 
cerned. 

1199. e & re > sharp and fierce. Cp. Boethius, ‘of a more 
myghty and more egre medicine." 

1203. crabbed eloquence, sour or unpleasing. 

1204. his aventaille, the lower part of the helmet : its piercing 
would give a dangerous wound. 

1207. ther folk ben in presence, where people are gathered 
together. 

1209. free of thy dispence, be extravagant. 

1211. as light as leef on Icride, on the linden tree. An old 
proverb. 

1212. and wringe, wring his hands. 
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THE SQUIERES TALE. 

3. Connen thereon as muche as any man. Cp. the Prologue. 
The Squire is represented as an adept in love : 

‘ A lovyere and a lu^ty bacheler.’ 

In his military expeditions in i landers, Artois and Picardy, love 
had been his inspiration: lie had 

‘ born liym wel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to slonden in his lady grace.' 

And again, 

‘ So hole he lovede, that by nightertale 
lie sleep namure than dooth a nightingale.’ 

See also Introduction, v. 

5. With hertly wille, with all earnestness. 

6. Agayn your lust, against your pleasure. 

7. Have me excused, hold or consider me excused. 

9. Sarray, Sarai : this place has been identified as being 
the modern. ‘ Tsarev ’ and is mentioned in Marco Polo. Chancer 
seems to have confused two different grandsons of Genghis Khan : 
Patu Khan who ruled at Tsarev, and Kublai Khan who ruled at 
Cambalue — the modern Pekin. If ‘Sarray’ is Tsarev the story is 
located in what is modern Russia. Bui see Introduction, v. 

10. werreyed Russye : Batu Khan and his followers had made 
war upon the Russians. 

11. doughty, brave, valiant. A. S. die fan, to be of avail. 
12-16. Compaie Maico Polo. See Introduction, v. 

12. Cambinskan : probably a corruption of Genghis Khan (the 
Great Khan) but Chaucer treats it as if it were all one word and a 
proper name. 

15. in alle thing, in all respects. 

16. Him lakked noght, etc., he lacked nothing that pertains to 
a king. 

1 8. his lay, his law, i.e. his religious belief. 

19. hardy, courageous. 

20. Pitous, pitiful, generous. 

evermore y-liche, always the sgine. Other MSS. read ‘alwey 
ydiched 

21. Sooth of his word. In A. S. is applied to truth in 
words, ‘ true 5 to truth in deeds. 
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22. Of his corage, etc., a* firm in mind as the centre of the 
earth. The centre of the earth was regarded in Chaucer’s time as 
tlie most stable of all things, for the earth was considered as a centre 
and the sun and moon etc. circled round it. 

23. in armes desirous, keen in arms. 

24. As any bacheler, a young man, a candidate for knight- 
hood. Cp. the modern ‘ Bachelor of Arts’ which means a candidate 
for a master’s degree. 

29. Elpheta seems connected with ‘elf 1 and probably was 
originally the name of a fairy. 

31. cleped Cambalo : A. S. clypian. Keigbtley suggests tj^at 
‘ Cambalo ’ is really derived from the name of the city 4 Cambaluc.’ 

It is worthy of note that there is also a king in Marco Polo 
(Bk hi. Chap, vi.) called 4 Accambale.* 

32. worthy king', noble king. 

33. Canacee: the name is classical, found 'in Ovid. 

3 = . nin my conning, nor in my power. 

38-39. It moste been, etc., it ought to be a true rhetorician who 
knows all the metaphors belonging to his art. 

43. He leet the feste, etc., he had his birthday feast announced 
by criers throughout Sarray. 

47. The last Idus of March, the last day counted as Ides, 
i.e. March 1 5th. 

49. neigh his exaltacioun : the ‘ exaltation ’ of the sun means 
the sign in which he had the most influence and this, according to 
mediaeval astrology, was Aries. The exact point of the exaltation 
w as the 19th degree. 

50. In Martes face : each sign of the zodiac was divided into 
three faces of ten degrees each ; the ‘ face of Mars 1 means the first 
ten degrees of Aries. 4 Maries,’ a genitive formed from the oblique 
stem 4 Marte.’ Chaucer is often irregular in his classical forms. 

51. the colerik hote signe : every sign had its own character. 
Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe says 4 whan an hote planete 
cometh into an hote signe, then encreseth his hete ; and yf a planete 
be colde, then amenuseth his coldenesse by cause of the hoot sygne.’ 
The sun was, of course, a 4 hot planet.’ 

colerik means dry and hot. This increase of heat is one reason 
w'hy the sun reaches his ‘exaltation’ in Aries. In Part II. of the 
Treatise , Chaucer gives a calculation for a date near the middle of 
March, 4 Ensample as this: The yeer of our lord 1391, the 12th day 
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of March at midday. I wolde knovve the degre of the sonne. I 
sought e in the baklialf of myn Astrelabie and fonde the Cercle of 
the Dales.... Tho leyde I my reule over this«forseide day and fonde 
the point of my reule... on the firste degree of Aries, a litel within 
the degree.* 

Counting by this the 15th would be in the 4th degree of Aries. 

53. For which the foules, birds. 

agayn the sonne shene, in the bright sun. Cp. Troilus and 
Criseyde : 

‘A nightingale, upon a cedre grene, 

Under the chambre-wal ther as she lay, 

Ful loude sang ageyn the mone shene.’ 

54. What for the seson, etc. Chaucer has always a special 
affection for birds and describes them excellently. Cp. the 
Prologue : 

‘ And smale foules maken melodye 
That slepcn al the night with open ye, 

So priketh hem natur^ in hir corages.’ 

57. the swerd of winter, the sword-like piercing cold of 
winter. 

Cp. Legend 0/ Good IVotnert (113-5): 

‘Forgeten had the erthe his pore estat 
Of winter, that him naked made and mat, 

And with his swerd of cold so sore grieved. 5 

59. on his deys, his high seat. See also Introduction, v. 

6r. halt his feste : abbreviated from ‘haldeth.’ 

62. ne was ther noon it liche. See again Introduction, v. 

67. strange sewes, delicacies. 

68. heronsewes, herons, ‘Hernshnw 1 is the more usual form. 
Herons are mentioned in Marco Polo as being especially abundant 
in the country of the Great Khan and of many different kinds. See 
Introduction, v. 

71. recche of it but smal, think nothing of it. 

77. nobleye, nobility or dignity. Cp. Clerk’s Tale, 1 . 828 : 

‘ Han holden me in honour and nobleye.’ 

78. hir thinges pleye, musical compositions. Chaucer's use of 
the word ‘thing’ is wider even than in Mod. English. Thus he 
uses it in the Prologue as meaning a legal document, *We coudewel 
endyte and make a thing.’ 

85. the heighe bord, the chief table raised above the rest. 
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88. way ten, watch. 

90. save his heed : he was in full armour except for his helmet 
which he had removed partly to show his face and partly for 
comfort. This was the general custom. Cp. the Knight’s Tale, 
where Arcite removes his helmet at the moment of victory : 

‘This fierse Arcite hath of his helm y-don 
And on a courser, for to shewe l,iis face.’ 

So Troilus appears to Criseyde : 

‘This Troilus sat on his bnye steed, 

A 1 armed, save his heed, ful richely.’ 

92. By ordre, in the order of their rank as they sat. 

94. contenaunce, general demeanour or bearing. 

95. That Gawain, with his olde curteisye. Gawain is always 
noted in older literature as one of the most courteous and gentle 
of all the knights of the Round Table, and occupies a prominent 
position. I11 a romance contemporaiy vith Chaucer, Sir Gaieayne 
and the Grate A' night, he is described as the most admirable and 
excellent of all Arthur’s knights. Gawain ’s romantic adventures 
bring him into connection with enchanters, hence perhaps the 
reference in the next line. 

In Malory also Gawayn is a brave knight but not of pure life 
and is used in this respect as a contrast to Sir Galahad ( Morte 
Dart hit r, Ilk. xm. (.'hap. xvi.). 

96. Fairye, fairyland. The word is really a collective noun 
(mod. ‘fairy’) and means the people rather than the country. The 
true singular is ‘fay,’ Er. fee. 

jot. Withouten vyce of silable, without a fault in a single 
syllable. 

103-4. Accordant to his wordes : his gestures appiopriately 
emphasised his words as is taught by those who give instruction in 
the art of rhetoric. 

lere, learn it. Here the word is obviously in the modern sense, 
but the A. S. heran meant ‘to teach.’ 

105. soune his style, imitate or speak like his style. 

105-6. style, style: the same word is admitted as a rhyme in 
Chaucer when it is used in different senses. Cp. the Knight’s Tale: 

‘ But sodeinly she saugh a sighte queynte, 

For right anon oon of the fyres queynte.’ 

108. Thus muche amounteth, this is the substance of what he 
said. 
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in. It was the custom for the vassal kings to send presents to 
their lord on his birthday. See Introduction, v. 

ri 6. o day naturel, twenty-four hours* Chaucer explains this 
in his Treatise on the Astrolabe'. 

‘ But the day natural, that is to seyn 24 iioures, is the revolucion 
of the equinoxial with as muchc partie ol the zodiak as the sonne 
of his propre moevinge pa.sseth in the mene uhyle.’ The ‘artificial 
day’ is explained in the same section to lie the space from sunrise to 
sunset. 

1 21. Withouten wem of yow, without injuring you. A fivein’ 
is an injury or wound. A. S. wem. Cp. Chaucer’s A. B. C. (A 
Prayer to the Virgin), ‘signe of thyn unwemmed maydenhede,’ i.e. 
uninjure<l or unstained maidenhood. 

Also Seconde Nonnes Tale : 

‘O lord, my soule and eek my body gye 
Umvenftned.’ 

125. til ye be, etc., till you arri\e where you wish. 

127. wrytbing of a pin, turning a pin. A. S. writhan , to twist. 

128. many a gin, many a contrivance, i.e. was skilful. The 
word ‘gin’ is a shortened form of the Fr. engin , contrivance. Cp. 
Chanouns Yemannes Tale : 

‘ And understondeth that this false gin 
Was not maad ther, but it was maad before.’ 

129. He wayted, etc., he watched many a constellation. The 
idea is astrological : the maker had to wait for a favourable aspect 
of the heavens before he dared to proceed with a work so important. 
The astrologers were consulted in many cases, before setting out on 
a journey, even before taking medicine. Chaucer describes the 
‘ Doctour of Phisyk’ in the Prologue : 

‘ In al the world ne was ther noon him lyk 
To speke of phisik and of nugerye, 

For he was grounded in astronomye.’ 

1 31. many a seel: magic seals are referred to. In the Arabian 
Nights there are accounts of many such seals, especially the ring of 
Solomon. Thus we read in the Story of the City of Brass (Lane’s 
translation): ‘They called to mind the stories of our lord Suleyman 
the son of Daood (on both of whom be peace) and the dominion 
and authority which God (whose %:ime be exalted) had bestowed 
upon him over mankind and the Jinn and the birds and the wild 
beasts and other things and they said, “ We have heard from those 
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who were before us that God (whose perfection be extolled and 
whose name be exalted) bestowed not upon anyone the like of that 
which he bestowed upoj? our lord Suleyman and that he attained to 
that which none other attained, so that he used to imprison the Jinn 
and the Marids and the devils in bottles of brass, and pour molten 
lead over them, and seal this cover over them with his signet/’ ’ 

133. swich a might, such a power or effect. 

140. al his subtiltee, all his treachery or his tricks. 

f 42. agen, towards or in time for. 

148. Upon hir thombe: rings were often worn upon the thumb. 

150. stevene, voice, language. 

1 53. every gras, every plant or herb. 

154. whom it wol do bote, to whom it will serve as a medicine. 
A knowledge of medicinal herbs was considered essential to the 
mediaeval lady and hence this gift was particularly appropriate to 
Canacee ; herbs were widely used in medicine/ 

157. Swich vertu hath, hath such power: the French sense 
of the word. Cp. the Prologue: 

‘ And bathed every veyne in swich licour 
Of which vertu engendred is ihe flour.’ 

160. with the strook, with the stroke or blow. 

if) 2. the platte, the flat of the sword. Fr. plat . 

166. This is a verray sooth, etc., this is the real truth without 
circumlocution. 

glose, a comment, an elaboration. Cp. Legend of Good 
Women : 

‘ For in pleyne text, withouten nede of glose, 

Thou hast translated the Romaunce of the Rose.’ 

1 7 r . Stant: abbrev. of ‘standeth.’ 

173. unto mete y-set, placed at meat. 

179. sit: abbrev. of ‘sitteth. ’ 

184. For noon engyn of windas or polyve, by no con- 
trivance of windlass or pulley. 

185. they can nat the craft, they do not know the secret. 

188. To voyden him, to take him out. 

189. Greet was the prees, there was a great crowd. 

190. To gauren, to stare or gaze. O. Fr. gait 7% to watch. 

193. a stede of Lumbardyk : Lombardy and Apulia were in 
Chaucer’s time famous for their horses. 

194. so horsly, provided with all the qualities of its kind. 
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195. Poileys, Apulian. 

199-200. Their chief wonder was how it could move since it 
was made of brass. » 

201. 0? Fairy e, from fairyland. See note on L 96. 

202-3. diverse folk, etc., different people thought differently; 
there were as many separate opinions as there were separate 
heads. 

204. been: weak plural of ‘heed 

205. leaden skiles, etc., invented explanations according to 
their fancy. Cp. Clerk’s Tale, 1 . 1152. 

207. Pegasee, Pegasus. Chaucer often shows curious foim> 
for classical names. 

208. to flee, fly. A. S ./Icon. 

209. the Grekes hors Sinon, the horse of the Greek Sinon. 
Cp. Nonne Preestes Tale : 

‘That was Kenulphus sone, the noble king 
Of Mercenrike,’ 

i.e. the son of King Kenulph of Mgrcia. 

21 1. Aj men may : ‘men,’ indef. pronoun. 

olde gestes, old stories. Cp. Troilus and Criscyde , H. 83: 

‘ Herden a mayden reden hem the geste 
Of the Sege of Thebes.’ 

214. That shapen hem, who intend. 

216. rouned, whispered. A. S . rfinian. 

218 -9. An apparence, ymaad by som magyk, 

As Jogelours pleyen : 

this suggestion probably means that the horse has no real existence 
whatever and only appears to exist through magic. Jugglers were 
supposed to perfoim the most astonishing feats in producing this 
kind of 4 collective illusion.’ In the Franklin’s Tale a juggler 
makes it appear as if all the rocks on the coast of Brittany had 
vanished : 

‘ Thurgb his magik, for a week or tvveye, 

It semed that alle the rokkes were aweye.’ 

220. Of sondry doutes thus they Jangle, etc., they chatter 
concerning these diffeient suggestions. Cp. Troilus atid Criscyde , 
II. 666: 

‘Now mighte som envyous jangle thus.’ 

221. lewed people, ignorant. The word has not a bad sense in 
Chaucer. 
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2 24. They demen gladly to the badder ende, they are glad to 
pm the worst construction on matteis. A cleverly noticed trait in 
what modern science would call ’tin* psychology of crowds.’ 

226. the maister-tour, the principal tower. Cj'f. Legend 0/ 
Good l Vo me n : 

‘That was the maister-toun of al Colcos,’ 
i.e. the chief town. 

229-230. Naturelly, by composiciouns 

Of angles and of slye reflexiouns, 0 

in natural fashion by putting together different angles and carefully 
arranged reflexions. 

This is, of course, nonsense : Chaucer meant it to be pseudo- 
scientific and an explanation that is no explanation. 

231. in Rome was swich oon : the great mirror in Rome was 
supposed to have been set up by Virgil. There is an account g : ven 
of it in Gower's Coufcssio A mantis (Bk. v.), the substance of Vihich 
is as follows: ‘In the days of Rome’s greatness Virgil made a 
miiror which he set up on a marble pillar. The mirror gives a view 
for thirty miles round. Certain kings who intend to make war upon 
Rome wish to have the mirror destroyed and commission some 
philosophers (i.e. alchemists) to this end. The alchemists take with 
them a great treasure of gold which they divide into two portions 
and bury and then tell the king that they have a spirit who appears 
to them in dreams and informs them where treasure is hidden. 
Twice over they tell the emperor where such treasure is and he finds 
it. The third time they explain that there is a richer treasure still 
hidden under the mirror and promise him they can obtain it without 
injuring the mirror. In the process of excavation the mirror is 
supported on a framework of timbers and the alchemists take care 
to come by night and set fire to the timbers so that the mirror is 
destroyed and Rome falls to its enemies.’ 

Virgil was regarded as an enchanter throughout the Middle Ages 
and many other marvellous works were ascribed to him. 

It will be noticed that ‘Virgil’s mirror’ gives information only 
concerning political matters. There is also a mirror described in 
Froissart’s V hspinette Amoureusc which gives information concern- 
ing love affairs. Chaucer’s unites the characteristics of both these. 

232. Alocen and Vitulon :* Alhazen, a famous Arabian astrono- 
mer and optician, lived in the nth century, and Vitulon or Vitello 
who was a Polish mathematician about the middle of the 13th. 
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2 34* queynte, strange. The word has a stronger sense than in 
Modern English. Cp. the Knight’s Tale: 

* But sodeinly she saugh a sighfe queynte’: 

where the word means ‘strange’ or ‘terrible. 5 

238. Thelophus, Telephus. He was the son of Hercules and 
king of Mysia, married to Eao^me, daughter of Priam. In opposing 
the landing of the Greeks he was wounded by the spear of Achilles, 
but, since the Greeks learnt from an oracle that he would be 
necessary to their success, they restored him with rust taken from 
the same spear. 

240. bothe hele and dere, both heal and injure. Cp. A. S . dcrian , 
to injure. 

243. harding of metal, tempering of metal. 

244. medicynes, the fluids applied to the metal to help in the 
process of tempering. 

246. algates, entirely, in all respects. 

248. a wonder thing: ‘wonder 5 is not really an adjective but 
is often used in A. S. as the first 'element in a compound noun : 
ivundor dud (wonderful deed), 1 oundor fH (wonderful ’essel), 
whence the Chaucerian is derived. 

249. Of craft of ringes, concerning the power of rings. 

250. Save that he, Moyses, and king Salamon : Moses was 
ranked among enchanters because he was skilled in all the learning 
of the Egyptians. For Solomon, see note on 1 . 131. In the same 
story (i.e. the City of Brass) there is an account of a fearful Efreet 
whom Solomon confines in a hollow column by means of his ring. 
‘ When I came before Suleyman, he met me in a most evil manner : 
he caused this pillar to be brought and hollowed it, and put me in it, 
and sealed me with his signet ; after which, he chained me, and 
Ed-Dimiryat conveyed me to this place, where he set me down as 
thou seest me; and this pill. * c is my prison until the day of resur- 
rection.’ 

253-4. somme seyden, etc. ‘ Some said it was wonderful to 
make glass of fern ashes because glass is not at all like fern ashes.’ 
The ashes would be used to supply the alkali necessary in glass 
making. 

256-7. But because they have ^nown it (i.e. glass making) so 
long they cease to talk and wonder at it. 

so fern, fo r such a long time. A. S. ftorran applied more 

W. 
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properly to space than time. Probably used in its true sense ot 
* distant 5 in the Prologue: 

4 To feme haiwes, couth e in sondry landes,’ 
i.e. to distant saints. 

258. sore: adv. , sorely. 

261. Thus jangle they and demen and devyse, thus they talk 
and give opinions and make guesses. 

263. angle meridional : the ‘southern angle’ marked the time 
from 10 a.m. till noon. 

265. Aldiran, the star marking the Lion’s forepaws. A space 
some two hours after noon is probably meant. 

268. Toforn him gooth the loude m instralcye : this was a 
common way of heralding the approach of kings. See also Intro- 
duction, Squire’s Tale. 

269. chambre of parements, presence chamber. The literal 
meaning is the chamber which is fitted out whth rich hangings and 
ornaments. Cp. Legend of Good Women : 

‘To dauncing chambres ful of parements \ ( 1 . rio6). 

272. Venus children, the worshippers of Venus, i.e. lovers. 

273. For in the Fish hir lady sat ful hye. Venus had her 
exaltation in ‘Pisces’ when she was supposed to be most favourably 
situated and to have most power. 

279. That is nat able a dul man to devyse, so that a dull man 
could not even imagine it. 

280. his servyse, i.e. the service of love. 

281. a festlich man, sociable and elegant, lit. ‘fond of feasts. 5 

283. the forme of daunces, the different kinds. 

284. uncouthe, strange. 

contenauuees, demeanour, strange and unusual behaviour. 

287. No man but Launcelot, and he is deed. Lancelot, the 
lover of Queen Guinevere, was considered as the pattern of al' 
lovers and therefore is very naturally quoted here as an authority on 
love. We may compare the lament for Lancelot in the Mmde 
D' Arthur of Malory, ‘thou were the cqurtiest knight tliat ever bare 
shield ; and thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever be- 
strode horse; and thou were the truest lover, of a sinful man that 
ever loved woman.’ #. 

It is noticeable that there Vs a somewhat contemptuous tone in 
Chaucer’s reference to him; it occurs also in the Nonne Preestes 
Tale where Chaucer speaks of : 
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‘the book of Launcelot de Lake 
That woramen holde in ful greet reverence.’ 

Chaucer <^oes not care muchi for Arthurijfh legend. The Wyf of 
Bath's Tale is placed in the days of 1 Kyng Arthour’ but has no real 
connection with his court or his knights- It seems strange at first 
that Chaucer should have neglected such rich and abundant material 
close at hand, but the truth is that his mind was fixed on his French 
and Italian models. 

288. I passe of al this lustiheed, I pass over all this merry- 
making. 

290. to the soper dresse, lit. ‘address’ : sit down to the supper. 

29 t. The styward bit, etc., the steward bids them to make 
haste with the spices. 

bit; short for ‘biddeth.’ 

to hye : A. S. ht^ia 7 t. 

307. Theras men wondreden on an hors also, the wooden horse 
introduced into Troy by a stratagem and containing armed Greeks. 

308. tho, then, at that time. »A. S. \>a. 

316. ^ T e moten trille, etc., you must turn a pin which stands in 
his ear. 

320. And whan ye come, etc., and when you come where you 
wish to remain. 

322. For therin lyth the effect, etc., for in that is the chief 
force of the whole contrivance. 

329, every maner wight, every possible person. 

330. come agayn, return to the starting-point. 

333. Bitwixe yow and me: a large part of the directions are to 
be secret. 

340. The brydel, etc. The bridle is put among the jewels; it 
was probably richly adorned and very valuable. In the Knight's 
Tale we have 

‘ The fomy stedes on the golden brydel 
Gnawinge.’ # 

341 . jewels leve and dere, most precious jewels. 

344. lete, leave; A. S . /titan. 

345. festeyinge, giving feasts to his lords. 

347-352. , The notice of diges^ioun, etc. Sleep, the nurse of 
digestion, began to wink at them and told them to take note that 
much drink and exercise made rest necessary ; with a gaping mouth 
he kissed them all and said it was time to lie down, for blood was 
now the ruling humour. 


7—2 
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347. The norice, the nurse or eherisher of digestion. 

352. Blood was supposed to be the ruling ‘humour’ during the 
night. Tyrwhitt quotes from a book on ‘Natura’ ascribe^ to Galen, 
‘Sanguis dominatur horn septem, al> hom noetis nona ad horam diei 
tertiam.’ 

357. for me, as far as 1 am concerned. 

358. fumositee, fumes. 

358-9. Their heads were full of fumes siicn as cause meaning 
less dreams. Cp. Nonne l'reestcs Tale : 

‘ Swevenes engendren of repleceiouns. 

And ofte of fume and of complecciouns 
When humours been to habundant in a wight.’ 

In the same tale it is explained how different sorts of humours 
cause different kinds of dreams. 

359. of which ther nis no charge, dreams that have no meaning 
in them. 

360-2. They slepen til, etc., the greater part of them sleep 
until fully nine o'clock, but not Qmacee, for she is very moderate as 
women usually are. 

360. it was pryme large, fully nine o'clock. 

365. Hir liste nat appalled, etc., she did not wish to appear 
pale. 

371-2. right for impressioun 

Of hir mirour, 

because of the impression her mirror had made upon her. A refer- 
ence has been seen in this to Froissart’s poem of /.’ Espinette 
Ainoureuse. The knight in that romance puts his mirror under his 
pillow and goes to sleep, dreaming that he sees a reflection of his 
lady : 

‘ l)c mon mireoir me prenc garde 
<<)ue g’i voi l’impression pure 
De ma dame et de sa figure 
Qui se miroit au mireoir.’ 

It might be such a love dream that formed the ‘vision’ of 
Canacee. 

3 74. hir maistresse hir bisyde, her governess who slept near her. 

376. that been gladly w;pe: the grammar is not strictly 
accurate. The passage means, ‘her governess was one of those old 
women who like to seem wise (i.e. by giving advice) and so she said 
to her, etc.’ 
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385. the yonge Bonne. In Chaucer’s time the year was counted 
as beginning in March, hence the sun in March is young and fresh. 

386. JThat in the Ram, etc. As already explained (see note on 
1 . 50) the sun entered the Ram on March nth. Four degrees 
would bring the date to March 16th. Cp. the Prologue which refers 
to early April : 

‘ the yonge sorme 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne.’ 

388. esily a pas, easily, at a walking pace. Cp. the Prologue : 

‘And forth we riden, a litel more than pas.’ 

389-390. Arrayed after, lightly dressed as was fitting for that 
pleasant season. 

391. hir meynee, her retinue. A noun formed from the 
A. S. adj. manig . Cp. Ruskin’s title, ‘Love’s Meinie,’ i.e. the 
birds. 

392. in a trench, in a hollow walk. 

393. glood ; pret. of glidan , to glide. 

396-7. That it made, etc., they all rejoiced in heart because of 
the seaso* and the morning. 

to lighte, to be happy and glad. Cp. Troi/us and Criseyde (v. 

6.U) : 

‘ And make a song of wordes but a fewe, 

Somewhat his woful herte for to lighte.’ 

398. that she herde: an abrupt change from the plural to the 
singular unusual in Chaucer, but all this part of the tale was pro- 
bably left un revised. 

399. right anon, immediately. ‘Anon’ keeps this sense until 
Shakespeare, ‘Anon, anon, sir,’ Henry IV. Part I. (11. iv.). 

401-5. The knotte why that, etc., if the point of a tale is put 
off too long then those who are listening to it lose their eagerness 
and the more this prolixity is extended the less interest they take. 

401. The knotte, the gist. 

403. herkned yore, who were listening to it before. 

409. fordrye, dry and withered. The A. S~ for has a bad sense. 
An amusing instance occurs in the Romance of the Rose where 
Chaucer speaks of the larks ‘That wery, nigh forsongen were,’ 
i.e. tired out with singing. He h^s also ‘forwelked’ withered, ‘for- 
cracchen’ to scratch, etc. 

410. was pleying, amusing herself in her walk. 

416. endelong, along. A. S. and tang. 
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417. ever in oon, always the same, continuously. 

shrighte, shrieked. 

418* prighte : A. SSpriccian, to prick. , 

426-7. As wel of plumage, etc., in plumage, in beauty of 
shape and in everything else that could be taken into account. 

428. A faucon peregryn, a kind of falcon, literally a ‘pilgrim 
(i.e. strange) falcon. 

429. Of fremde land, from a distant land. Cp. Troilus and 
Criseyde (m. 529), ‘bothe fremed and tame’ (i.e. wild and tame). 

435. ledene, language. The word is really ‘Latin,’ A. S. 
laden, so highly esteemed that it was taken as a name for language 
generally. 

441. heeld hir lappe abrood, held out the skirt of her dress. 

442. the twiste, the twig or spray. Cp. Troilus and Criseyde 
(in. 1230): 

‘ And afe aboute a tree, with many a twiste, 

Bitrent and wryth the sote wode-binde.’ 

448. furialpyne, torturing apguish. A. S. pinian , to .torture. 
L. pana . 

450. Is this for sorwe of deeth, etc*, is this for sorrow because 
of someone’s death or at the loss of love ? 

454. For ye yourself, etc., for you are punishing yourself. 

wreke : A. S. wrecan , to avenge* 

455. drede, doubt or fear. 

456. encheson, reason. Cp. Troilus and Criseyde-{\. 681) : 

‘And tel me plat what is thyn enchesoun. 5 

457. yow chace, pursue or distress you. 

458. as dooth, so do, or pray do. 

460-1. Ne sey I never, I never saw before this any bird or 
animal who treated himself so badly. 

467. Of your disese, of your distress, Cp. Man of Lawe’s Tale: 

‘When he saw so benigne a creature 
Falle in disese and in misaventure.’ 

469. As wisly helpe me, etc., as certainly as I hope the great God 
of nature may help me. kinde, nature. Cp. Tarlement of Foules 1 
‘Aleyn in the Pleynt of Kinde’ 

(i.e. Complaint of nature). 

476. swough, swoon. * 

477. gan breyde, started up or roused herself. A. S. bregdan . 

479* That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. This line is 
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a favourite with Chaucer. It occurs also in the Knight’s Tale 
(1. 1761), and in the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women 
( l - 5°3)- . * 

479-483. Pity is soon aroused in the gentle heart: which 
shows its common humanity by having compassion on pain, and 
this is proved every day, as may be observed, not only by the 
statements of authors but by actual facts, for the gentle heart makes 
its quality manifest. 

480. similitude : pronounced ‘simditude.’ 

483. kytheth, makes known, shows. A. S. cy\ ?an, from 
known, 

489. your herte free, your generous heart. 

490. And for to maken, etc., to make others take warning by 
me as the lion is chastised by proxy of the dog. 

There was a proverb, ‘to beat the dog before (i.e. in presence of) 
the lion,* meaning to chastise a small person so as to terrify a great 
one. 

494. Myn harm I wol confessen, I will tell my sorrow before 
I go. 

496. as she to water, as if she would turn to water. 

499. Ther, where. 

500. a roche of marbul gray: perhaps a marble palace is 
meant. 

504. tercelet, the male hawk, so called because it was a third 
smaller than the female. Cp. Parlement of Foules : 

“ This royal tercelet spak and taried nought.’ 

505. welle of alle gentillesse, a source or spring of all 
nobility. 

506. A1 were he, although he was. 

508. under hewe of trouthe, under the appearance of truth. 
A. S. hew, appearance or form. 

509. under bisy peyne, disguise it with great zeal. 

51 1. So depe in greyn, etc., he counterfeited so thoroughly 
well. To ‘dye in greyn’ really meant to dye with cochineal, a 
thoroughly firm dye. coloures, pretences. 

512. hit him, hideth him. 

516-7. And kepeth in semblant, appears to keep all the 
observances which are necessary ®to the gentle lover, souneth, 
pertains to or belongs to. Cp. th*e Clerk of Oxford in the Pro- 
logue : 

‘ Souninge in moral vertu was his speche. ’ 
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524. his service : a regular term for a lover ’s wooing; so lovers 
are called servants. Cp. Knight’s Tale : 

"For in my time a servant was I oond 

515. to nyce, sensitive or delicate. Cp. Nonne Preestes Tale: 

‘ whyl he was yong and nyce.’ 

516. corouned malice, supereminent. 

527. For-fered of his deeth, she was afraid he would die if his 
love were not granted to him. 

531. bothe privee and apert, both secretly and openly. 

534. otherwyse noght, it was indeed no other. 

536. But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many a day, a long time 
ago. Chaucer’s way of describing a proverbial saying. Cp. Knight’s 
Tale : 

‘But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many yeres.’ 

537. A trew wight, etc., a true man and a thief do not think 
alike. 

546. a gentil lovere of manere, in his whole bearing like an 
accomplished lover. , 

548. Jason*, there is a reading in some MSS. of ‘T-oilus,’ but 
that must be a mistake, for Troilus was not false in love, it was 
Criseyde who was false to him. Jason deserted Medea, and Paris 
deserted CEnone. Jason was a common type of falsity with 
Chaucer ; the stories of two of his victims are given in the Legend 
of Good Women : 

‘ Thou roote of false lovers, duke Jason, 

Thou slye devour er and confusyon 
Of gentil women... 

Ther other falsen oon, thou falseste two!... 

On Jason this ensample is wel y-seene 
By Isiphile and Medea the queene.’ 

350. Sin Lameth was : Lamech was the first to have two wives, 
Adah and Zillah. This portion of the Squire’s Tale is very closely 
copied from the poem of Anelida and A rcite : 

‘ Sith Lamek was, that is so longe agoon* 

To been in love as fals as ever he can ; 

He was the firste fader that bigan 
To loven two and was in bigamye.’ 

553-6. Ne coude man, etc. No other man could have rivalled 
him in the twenty-thousandth part of his artifices or would be 
worthy to unfasten his shoes (i.e. play the humblest disciple) so far 
as concerned deceit and treachery. 
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554. sophimes, sophisms or tricks of logic. 

559. Til any womman, to any woman. 

560-1. # So peynted he, etc., so elaborately be falsified both his 
words and his bearing, kembd at point-devya, dressed elaborately. 

571. Keping the boundes, observing only the limits of my 
honour. 

57 2. Ne never hadde I, etc., I ne^er held anything dearer or 
as dea* . 

577. ‘ne moste twinne, he must go. Formed from the numeral 
‘two. 7 

579. Wher me was wo, etc., there can be 110 question whether 
I was grieved or not. 

583. Swich harm I felte, I felt such distress because he could 
not stay. 

596. seint John to borwe, with St John as my witness. St John 
was regarded as the special patron of truth. For the phrase ‘ to 
borwe’ cp. Troihts and Criscyde (ll. 1524) : 

‘Go now, farewell and. Venus here to borwe.’ 

60 1. .Whan he hath al, etc., when he has spoken well that is 
all (i.e. he promises but will not perform). 

602. Therfor bihoveth him, etc.: a common proverb. 

605. til he cam, etc., till he arrived where he wished to be. 

607. Boethius, De Cons. Phil. 111. met. 2. 

610. Men loven of propre kinde, men love novelty and change 
by their very nature. Cp. Hons of Fame, 43 : 

‘ Or if the soule, of propre kinde, 

Be so parfit, as men finde.’ 

613. strawe hir cage, spread over as if with straw. A. S. 
stredwian. 

618. So newefangel, etc., they like so much novelties in their 
food, mete : A. S. mete. 

620. No gentillesse of blood, not even good birth. 

624. a kyte flee: the kite was a bird that could not be trained 
like other hawks and hence considered of an altogether inferior 
kind. The word is often a term of abuse. (Lear, Act 1. Sc. iv. 

‘ Detested kite : thou lies!.’) 

631. barme, bosom. 

634. the faucon glade, gladden or rejoice it. 

643. a mewe, a cage in which hawks were kept. 

644 -6. ‘Blue 7 has always been the traditional colour of con- 
stancy, and ‘green’ of inconstancy. 
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648. tidif, a small bird, perhaps ihe titimmfce. It had a repu- 
tation for inconstancy. Cp. Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women : 

‘ As dooth the tydif, for new-fangelnesse. ' 

650. And pyes, magpies to chide and cry out at them. The 
magpie was considered a biid of ill-omen. 

667. Cambalo: here is CanaceeT lovet and r therefore cannot he 
identified with the ‘Cambalo’ of 1 . 7,1 who is her brother, but the 
choice of the same name is unfortunate. 

671-2. Appollo, etc. The sun continues his- course in the 
zodiac until he enters the mansion of the god Mercury. The 
mansion of Mercury was the • ign ‘Gemini, ’ end the lines mean that 
two months had elapsed. They are not found in all MSS. 

677. As to my doom, in my judgment or opinion. 

681. For of thy speche, etc., I take great delight in your 
speech. 

686-7. . fy 011 possessioun : property is no good unless a man 
has character. 

688. sone snihbed, scolded or chided. The Franklin’s admira- 
tion of the Squire is a very interesting commentary on social 
customs. The newly enriched freeholder aspires to be a gentleman 
in all respects but the son will not live up to the standard expected 
of him, associates with servants and wastes his money in gaming. 
The Franklin is bitterly disappointed at this but he himself is by no 
means the equal of the Knight. The Prologue represents him as 
a devotee of good living in every shape and form : 

‘ To liven in delyt was ever his woue, 

For he was Epicurus owne sone 
That heeld opinioim, that pleyn delyt 
Was verraily felicitee parfyt. ’ 

Chaucer goes on to say that he was very hospitable, that no one had 
better wines, that his whole house abounded with fish and flesh and 
with every possible delicacy: he had a well stocked fishpond, 
partridges kept in cages and was a tyrant to his cook. 

It is hardly surprising that the son of such a man should have 
been a somewhat lax liver. Incidentally Chaucer shows us that he 
has a prejudice in favour of the territorial aristocracy. 

695. Straw for your gentiil^sse : the host is less polite to the 
Franklin than he is to the Knight, the Squire and the Prioress: 
another subtle sign of difference in social esteem. 
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Non*'. — ‘C.’ refers to the Clerk s Tale and ‘ S. 5 to the Squire’s. 
The abbreviation* are A.S. Anglo-Saxon; O.F. Old French; 
1... Fatin. 


abayst, C. 317 ‘abaissen, ’ to be 
dismayed, abashed. O.F.‘esl >a- 
hiss,* pres. part, of ‘esbahir.’ 
abreyde, C. 1061 started up. A.S. 

‘ bregdan,’ to move quickly, 
accordant, S. 103 suitable, in 
harmony with. O.F. ‘acorder. 5 
acquyte, L* 936 acquit. O.F. 
‘aquiter/ 

after, S. 47 according to. 
agayn, C. 170 against. A.S. 

‘ on-gean.’ 

agoon, C. 631 p. p. of ‘agon’: 

gone or dead. A.S. ‘gan.’ 
al, C. 11 38 although, 
alayes, C. 1167 xillay. O.F. 
‘alay’ (aleier). 

alderfirst, S. 5 50 first of all. Gen. 
pi. of ‘al ’ is ‘aller,' ‘d ’ enclitic; 
the Prologue has ‘our aller.’ 
algate, C. 855 always, 
alle and some, C. 941 everyone, 
ameved, C. 498 moved, changed. 
O.F. ‘ mo voir.' 

amonges, C. 204 amongst. A.S. 
‘oinnang.’ 

amounteth, S- 108 means ‘a- 
mounts to.’ O.F. ‘amonter.’ 
angle meridional, S. 263 south- 
ern angle, answered to the 
time from 10 a.m. to noon, 
anon, C. 290 immediately, lit. in 
one moment. A.S. ‘an,’ one. 


apayed, C 1052 satisfied, 
pleased. O.F. ‘ paier.’ 
aperceyve, C. fioo to perceive. 
O.F. ‘ aperce ver * ; ‘ apercey- 
vinges,’ S. 286 perceptions, 
observations. 

apertinent, C. 10 to appropriate. 

O.F. • apartenir.’ 
appalled, S. 365 pale, faded. 
O.F'. ‘appalir.’ 

apparaille, C. 1208 apparel. 

O.F. ‘apparaille.’ 
arace, C. 1103 to tear away, lit. 
to eradicate. O.F. ‘aracer.’ 
L. ‘eradicare.’ 

archewyves, C. 1195 ruling 
wives, chief wives, 
array, C. 670 trouble, disturb- 
ance ; C. 262 ‘m array,' in 
order. O. F\ ‘ arrai, ’ prepara- 
tion. 

assay, C. 621 ‘in assay,' put to 
the test; C. 456 ‘assayed,’ 
tested, tried. O.F. ‘essai,’ a 

trial. 

astoned, C. 316 astonished. O. F. 
‘estonner.’ 

aswoune, C. 474 swooning, 
atones, C. 1 1 78 at the same time, 
at once. 

atoon, C. 437 reconcile, lit. to 
bring at one. A. S. ‘an,’ 
one. 
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atte, C. 130 at the. 
auctoritee, S. 482 authority (i.e. 

literary authority), 
auctour, C. 1141 author (i.e. Pe- 
trarch). L. ‘auctor,’ an origi- 
nator. 

audience, C. 637 hearing, 
aventaille, C. 1 203 * veutayl,’ 
lower part of helmet, 
aventures, C. 15 adventures, 
incidents. O.F. * aventure.’ 
C. 812 ‘aventure/ chance, 
avyse, C. 238 muse, consider; 
C. 350 ‘yow avyse,’ refuse. 
O.F. ‘avisei,’ to be of opinion, 
axe, C. 326 ask. A.S. ‘ascian.’ 
ay, C. 148 always. 

bacheler, S. 24 a young man, 
candidate for knighthood. O. F. 
‘bacheler.’ Low L. ‘ bacca- 
larius. ’ 

bachelrye, C. 270 retinue of 
young men. 

bar, C. 85 pret. of ‘here.’ A.S. 

•beran,’ to bear, 
barm, C. 551 bosom. A.S. 

4 bearm.’ 

bede, C. 366 offer. A.S. *beo- 
dan.’ 

been, C. 155 are. A.S. ‘beon.’ 
S. 204 ‘been,’ plur. of ‘bee.’ 
A.S. ‘ beo. ’ 

benignely, C. 21 graciously, 
sweetly. O.F. ‘benigne.’ 
ber, C. 891 imp. of ‘beran’; 
‘ybore,’ C. 158 p. p. of ‘be- 
ran.’ 

bet, S. 488 better. A.S. ‘bet,’ 
irreg. comp, of ‘god.’ 
bete, C. 1148 p. p. of verb ‘to 
beat.’ A.S. ‘beatan/ 
bidaffed, C. 1191 befooled. A. S. 
‘deaf.’ M.E. ‘daffe,’ deaf or 
a fool. c 

bigyle, C. 232 deceive. O.F. 
‘guile. 1 

biheste, S. 698 promise. A.S. 
‘hies’ from ‘hatan.’ 


bileve, S. 583 remain. A.S. 

‘lifian,’ to live, remain, 
biseke, C. 1039 beseech. A.S. 

‘secan/ to strive mr. 
bisekinge, C. 17*8 beseeching. 
biseye,C- 965 be seen; ‘yvcl bi- 
seve,’ in ill condition, 
bisy, C. 1^4 incessant, continu- 
ous; ‘bisinesse,’ C. 592 duty. 
A.S. ‘liysig.’ 

bit, S. 291 abbrev. form of ‘ laid - 
deth/ bids. 

bitake, C. 161 to entrust. A.S. 

‘ bet.ecan.’ 

blisse, C. 553 bless. A.S. ‘blet- 
sian.' 

boistously, C. 79 r loudly, 
borwe, S. "96 pledge or witness. 
A.S. ‘borgian.’ 

bote, S. 154 remedy. A.S. 

‘ hot. ’ 

breste, C. 1169 break or burst. 
A.S. ‘berstan.’ 

breyde, S. 477 started up. A.S. 

* bregdan.’ 

briddes, O. 572 birds. A.S. 

‘ bridd.’ 

but, C. 570 unless. A.S. ‘be- 
utan’ (butan). 

buxomly, C. 186 obediently. 
A.S. ‘bugan,’ to bow down 
or bend. 

cas, C. 316 accident, chance. 
O.F. ^cas.’ 

certes, C. 106 certainly, 
chace, C. 393 ‘tale for to cliace,’ 
to proceed with this tale. O.F. 
‘chacer,’ to pursue. S. 458 
‘chace/ pursue or persecute, 
chamberere, C. 819 chamber- 
maid. 

cbar, S. 671 chariot. O.F. 
‘car, char.’ 

charge, S. 359 weight, conse- 
quence. O.F. ‘charge.’ 
chasted, S. 491 chastised. O.F. 
‘ chastier.’ 

chere, C. 7 spirits; C. 576 bear- 
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mg, uenaviour. O.F. ‘chere/ 
the face. 

chese, C. 130 choose. A.S. 

‘ ceosan.’ • 

cheste, C. 29 coffin. A.S. ‘cyste/ 
L. ‘cista.’ 

clapping, C. 999 chattering, 
noisy talk; ‘clappeth/ C. 1200 
make a noise. /?.S. ‘ cluep- 
pettan,’ to throb, 
clepeth, C.‘ 113 calk or names; 
S. 31 ‘cleped,’ called. A.S. 

‘ clipian.’ 

clere, C. 779 bright, 
collacioun, C. 325 conference. 

O.F. ‘collation.’ 
colours, C. 779 fine phrases, 
commune, ('. 70 coijunons; S. 

693 commune, converse with, 
condicioun, C. 701 nature. O.F. 

‘ condicion/ 

connen, S. 3 know: S. 34 ‘con- 
ning,’ knowledge or power; 
C. 1017 ‘ eonningly,’ skilfully. 
A.S. ‘cunnan/ to know, 
consenting-, C. 546 agreeing. 

O.F. ‘consentir/ 
contenaunce, ( '. mo coun- 
tenance. O.F. ‘ rontenance,’ 
gesture, demeanour, look, 
visage. 

contrarien, S. 705 contradict, 
oppose. L. ‘contrarius. ’ 
contree, C. 43 country. O.F. 

‘ contree.’ 

conveyen, C. 55 introduce; C. 
391 ‘ conveyed, ’escorted. O F. 

‘ conveier,’ to convey, ac- 
company. 

corage, C. 220 spirit, mind ; S. 

22 courage. O.F. ‘ corage. ’ 
costage, C. 1126 cost, 
cote, C. 398 cottage. A.S. ‘cot/ 
coude, C. 108 knew, pret. of 
A.S. ‘cunnan,’ to know ; C. 942 
‘couth,’ known, p. p. of ‘cun- 
nan.’ 

countretaille, C. 1190 in reply, 
lit. counter-tally. 
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coy, C. 2 quiet, grave. O.F. 

‘coi/ L. ‘quietus.’ 
crabbed^ C. 1203 bitter, from 
A.S. ‘crabbe,’ a crab, snap- 
pish, awkward. 

craft, S. 185 art, power; 8. 249 
power. A.S. ‘cneft.’ 
crouned, S. « 26 supereminent 
(i.e. crowned). 

croys, C. 556 cross. O.F. ‘crois/ 
L. acc. ‘crucem.’ 

deed, C. 364 dead. 

dees, S. 690 dice. O.F. ‘dez/ 

defaute, C. 1018 default. O.F. 

‘ defaute. ’ 

defence, C. 1195 ‘at defence,’ in 
a posture of defence, 
delitable, C. 62 delightful, plea- 
sant. O.F. ‘delitable.’ The 
modern spelling is due to con- 
fusion with * light.’ A.S. 
‘leoht. ’ 

delve, S. 638 dig. A.S. ‘del- 
fan.’ 

deine, C. 133 judge; 8. 224 
interpret, explain. A.S. ‘de- 
man’ from ‘dom/ judgment, 
departed, C. 618 parted. O.F. 

‘departir/ old form of verb, 
dere, S. 240 injure. A.S. ‘de- 
rian.’ 

desirous, S. 23 eager, zealous. 
O.F. ‘desirous.’ 

despende, S. 690 expend. O.F. 
‘dispenser/ 

despitously, C. 535 maliciously, 
cruelly. O.F. ‘despit/ 
devoir, C. 9 66 duty. O.F. ‘de- 
voir/ 

devyse, C. 52 to tell; C. 6 75, 
698 plan or conceive. O.F. 
‘deviser.’ 

deyntee, S. 681 delight; C. 265 
** ‘ deyntevous,’ dainty ; C. 1 1 1 2 

‘deyntee,’ a delightful thing. 
O.F. ‘daintie/ 

deys, S- 59 dais. O.F. ‘deis/ 
a high table. 
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diffame, C. 540 bad reputation. 
O.F. ‘defamer.’ 

dighte, C. 974 to arrange. A.S. 

‘ciihtan.’ L. ‘dictare.’ 
digne, C. 41 1 worthy. O.F. 
‘digne.’ 

discrecioun, S. 685 discretion, 
character. 

discryve, S. 426 describe. O.F. 
‘descrire.’ 

disese, S. 467 distress, sorrow. 
O.F. ‘desaise.’ 

disparage, C. 908 disparage- 
ment, disgrace, 
disposed, C. 244 decided, 
dissimulinges S. 285 dissimu- 
lations. 

dominacioun, S. 352 chief in 
fluence. 

doom, S. 677 judgment. A.S. 
* dom. ’ 

doon, C. 105 to do. A.S.' 
‘ don.’ 

doubleness, S. 543 deceitful- 

ness. 

doutes, S. 220 fears; C. 484 
‘doutelees,’ doubtless, 
drad, C. 69 dreaded, feared, 
drede, C. 134 fear. A.S. ‘drae- 
dan, 5 to fear. 

dresse, C. 1007 address, return 
to. 

dure, C. 166 endure. 

echoon, C. 124 each one,. xA.S. 

‘ ajlc an.’ 

eek, C. 430 also. A.S. ‘e&cd 
effect, C. 721 in effect, in reality, 
in practice. 

eldres, C. 65 ancestors. A.S. 
‘ealdor.’ 

encheson, S. 456 occasion, rea- 
son. O.F. ‘enchaison.’ 
endelong, S. 416 along. A.S. 

‘andlang.’ ‘ 

endyte, C 17 to dictate. O.F. 
‘enditier.’ 

engyn, S. 184 contrivance. O.F. 
‘engin,’ a tool. 


entente, C. 127 intention. O.t". 
‘entente.’ 

er, C. 389 before. A.S. ‘ter. 5 
erst, C. 985 ‘at erist,’ at first. 
A.S. ‘ 53 rest.’ 

estaat, C. 123 estate, rank; 

C. 767 manner. O.F. ‘estat.’ 
evench, 230 every. A.S. 

‘oefre ailc.’ 

exaltacioun, S. 49 point of 
greatest influence. * 

fairye, S. 96 fairyland, lit. plur. 

of O.F. ‘feed 
falle, C. 259 be suitable, 
falsed, S. 027 betrayed, proved 
false to. O.F. ‘fals.’ 
faste, C. ,598 intently. A.S. 

‘faeste,’ vigorously, 
faueon, S- 4ri falcon. O.F. 
‘faucon.’ 

fayn, C. 280 gladly. A.S. ‘foe- 
gen,’ glad. 

fecchen, C. 276 to fetch; ‘fette,’ 
C. 30 1 pret. of ‘fecchen’; 
S. 276 £ fet.’ 

feet, C. 429 duties, perform- 
ances. O F. ‘fait.’ 
felawes, C. 282 companions, 
fele, C. 9 r 7 many. A.S. ‘fela.’ 
fer, C. 197 far. A.S. ‘feorr.’ 
ferde, S. 461 ‘ferde with himself,’ 
treated himself. A. S. *ge- 
feran,’ behave, act. C. 1060 
behaved. 

fern, S. 256 long* A.S. ^feor- 
ran.’ 

fern-asshen, S. 254 ashes of 
ferns. A.S. ‘fearn.’ 
feste, C- 1109 felicitations, con- 
gratulations. S. 345 ‘feste- 
yinge,’ feasting. 

festlich, S. 281 fond of feasts, 
sociable. 

fey, C. 9 faith. O.F. ‘fei.’ 
feynting, C* 940 growing feeble, 
figures, C. 16 metaphors, i.e. 

figures of speech. 

HI, C. 255 pret. of ‘fallen,’ to fall. 
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Seen, S. 123 fly. A.S. ‘Aeon.’ 
flokmele, C. 86 in a flock, a 
great number. 

fond, C. ^57 pret. of ‘finde,’ to 
find, A.S. pret. ‘fand.’ 
fonde, G* 283 try or attempt. 
A.S. ‘fandian, 5 

for, C. 84 1 for noght,’ in spite of 
anything. • 

forbad, C- 570 forbad, pret. of 
‘forked?.’ A.S. 4 for-heodan.’ 
forbede, S. 107 6 forbid. A.S. 

‘ for-heodan.* 

for-drye, S. 408 very dry. 
for-fered, S. 527 greatly afraid. 
The A.S. prefix ‘for’ is ; an 
intensive or has a bad mean- 
ing. 

for-goon, C. 171 give up. 
for-yelde, C. 831 repay. A.S. 
‘forgieldan.’ 

for-yeve, C. 526 forgive. A.S* 
‘ forgiefcm. ’ 

fora, C. 1092 ‘no fors,’ no mat- 
ter. O.F. ‘force.’ 
fostre, C. 593 bring up. A.S. 
* fostrian/ allied to ‘foda,’ 
food. • 

foul, C. 1 209 ugly or plain. A.S. 
‘ful.’ 

free, S. 489 generous. A.S. 
‘free.’ 

fremde, S. 428 strange, foreign. 
A.S. ‘fremde.’ 

fro, C. 197 from. A.S. ‘framri 
fullicbe, C. 706 fully, 
fUmositee, S. 358 fumes. O.F. 
‘fum.’ 

furial, S. 448 furious, torment* 
ing. 

furlong-wey, C. 516 time taken 
in walking a furlong, i.e. a 
short time. 

galoche, S. 555 shoe. O. F. 
‘galoche.’ 

gaiping, S. 350 gaping. 

game, C. 609 jest. 

gan, C. 974 began. A.S- ‘on- 


ginnan.’ The word is practi- 
cally used as an auxiliary for 
the [preterite in M.E. 
gauren, S. 190 to stare, 
gentil, C. 436 noble, of good 
birth. 

gentils, C. 480 gentlemen, 
nobles. 

gere, C. 372 attire. A.S. ‘gear- 
wa. ’ 

gestes, S. 211 stories. O.F. 
‘geste,’ romance. L. ‘res 
gesta,’ a thing done, an ex- 
ploit. JVI.F. ‘jest.’ 
gin, S- 128 contrivance; S. 322 
mechanical contrivance. O.F'. 
‘engin,’ a tool. 

glood, S. 392 ]>ret. of ‘glidan,’ 
to glide. A.S. pret. ‘glad.’ 
glose, S. r 66 long speeches, 
circumlocution. O.F. ‘glose.’ 
r * goon, C. 898 go. A.S. ‘gan.’ 
goost, C. 926 spirit. A.S. ‘gast.’ 
governaille, C. 1192 govern- 
ment, rule. 

governaunce, C. 994 behaviour, 
management. 

gras, S. 183 plant or herb. 
Grauntmercy, C. 1088 best 
thanks. 

grave, C. 681 bury. A.S. ‘gra- 
fan.’ 

gree, C. 1151 good will, O.F. 
‘gre,’ will. M.E. ‘maugre,’ 
mal gre. 

greyn, S. 509 ‘depe in greyn,’ 
dyed deeply or with firm dye: 
‘greyn’ is really cochineal, 
grucche, C. r 70. O.F. ‘groucer,’ 
to murmur. 

gye, C. 75 guide, govern. O.F. 
‘guider.’ 

gyse, S. 540 manner, way. 

** ban, C. 107 have, abbrev. from 
‘ haven.’ 

hardily, C- 25 certainly, 
hardinesse, C, 93 boldness, 
hardy, S. 19 bold. 
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hardyng, S. 243 hardening, 
heigh, C. 18 ‘heigh style,’ dig- 
nified style; S. 98 J heighe 
bord,’ dais. 

hente, C. 534 seized, laid hold 
of. A.S. Mrentan.’ 
herbergage, C. 201 lodging, 
abode. A.S. ‘here,’ an army, 
‘gebeorg,’ refuge, i.e. place 
of safety. A.S. Mierebeor- 
gan,' to take lip quarters, 
heres, C. 1085 hairs, hair, 
herie, C. 616. A.S. ‘herian,’ 
to praise. 

heronsewes. S. 68 herons. O. F. 
‘herounceau.' 

hertly, C. 1 76 from the heart, 
heartfelt, honest, 
heste, C. 128 command. A.S. 

‘hies.’ 

hevinesse, C. 95 heaviness, 
distress. 

hewe, S. 508 appearance. A.S. 
Mow.' 

highte, C. 32 called, named. 
A.S. Miatan.’ C. 496 pro- 
mised. 

hir, C. 14 1 their. A.S. ‘hira,’ 
Mieora.’ 

hit, S. gioabbrev. from Miideth,’ 
hides. 

holden, C. 205 held, p. p. of 
‘helde.’ 

honest, C. 333 honourable, 
honestetee, C. 422 honour. 

hool, S. 161 whole. A.S. ‘hal.’ 

hoom, C. 1 89 home, 
hoomlinesse, C. 429 domesti- 
city. 

horsly, S. J94 like all a horse 
should be. 

humblesse, C. 932 patience; 
S. 544 humility. 

hye, S. 292 make haste with. 
A.S. ‘higan.’ 

impertinent, C. 54 unnecessary, 
importable, C. 1144 insuffer- 
able, not to be borne. 


jane, C. 999 a small coin, called 
from the city of Genoa, 
jangling, S. 257 prating, chatter- 
ing. O.F. ‘jangler,.’ 

keep, C. 1058 heed. A.S. ‘ceap.’ 
S. 348. 

kerve, S. 138 carve, cut. A.S. 
‘ceorfan.’ 

keste, S. 530 kissed, 
kinde, S. 469 nature. A.S. 
‘ge-cynd.’ 

knave, C. 447 boy. A.S. 

‘ cnapa.’ , 

knotte, S. 401 substance, point 
of the tale. 

kytheth, S. 483 shows. A.S. 
‘cyhan,’ makes known. 

lad, S. 172 pret. of Mede,’ to 
lead. A.S. Maidan. 1 
lappe, C. 585 fold of a garment, 
lasse. C. 67 Masse aid more,’ 
people of all ranks, 
last, C. 266 lasts or extends, 
lasteth. 

lay, S. 18 law. 

ledene, S. 435 language, i.e. 
Latin. 

leet, C. 82 let. A.S. Mietan,* 
pret. Met.’ 

lenger, S. 38 r longer. A.S. 

comp, of Mang’ is Metigra. 5 
lere, S. 104 teach. A.S. Mieran.’ 
lest, C. 619 desire. A.S. Mys- 
tan," to please, 
lette, C. 300 delay, 
leve, S. 341 precious, dear, 
lever, C. 444 rather, more gladly, 
leyser, C. 286 leisure, 
liche, S. 62 like. A.S. ‘gellc. 5 
lief. C. 479 precious. Same 
word as ‘leve.* 
liges, C. 67 liegemen, 
lighte, S. 169 alighted. A.S. 
‘of-lihtan.’ 

lighte, S. 396 to be light or 
glad. A.S. Medhtan.’ 
likerous, C. 214 wanton. 
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limes, C. 682 limbs. A.S. ‘lim. 3 
linage, C. 71 lineage. O.F. 
‘lignage.’ 

linde, C. ^211 linden tree, 
list, C. 6 S3 pleases. A. S. 
‘lystan, 3 an impersonal verb 
which takes the dative, 
longeth, C. 285 belongs, is my 
duty. ■> 

lootli, C. 49 1 displeasing. A.S. 

1 lab,’ h< stile. 

lore, C. 89 instruction. A.S. 

‘ lar. 3 C. 788 knowledge, 
lorn, C. 1071 lost, p. p. of ‘lose.’ 
- A.S. ‘leosan. 3 

lust, C. 80 pleasure, amuse- 
ment. 

lusty, C. 59 rich, flourishing, 
lyketh, C. 106 ple..ses, imper- 
sonal verb ‘lyke. ’ 
lyklinesse, C. 396 ‘by lyklinesse,’ 
probable 

lyte, C. 975 little. A.S. ‘lyt.’ 
lyth, C. 501 lies, to lie. A.S. 
4 began.’ 

maister-tour, S. 226 chief tower, 
maistresse, S. 374 governess, 
maistrye, C. 1172 superiority, 
prosperity. 

make, C. S40 mate. A.S. ‘ge- 
maca. 3 

manere, S. 546 ‘of manere,’ in 
his behaviour. 

mansioun. S. 50 an astrological 
term. Aries was the ‘man- 
sioun 3 of Mars. 

masednesse,C. 1061 amazement, 
confusion. 

medecynes, S. 244 liquids used 
in the tempering of metal, 
meste, C. 131 greatest. A.S. 

‘ m rest. 3 

mewe, S. 643 a cage for hawks 
or other birds. 

meynee, S. 391 a retinue. A.S. 

‘menigo 3 from ‘manig,’ many, 
mo, C- 318 more. A.S. ‘ma.’ 
C. 449 ‘ tymes mo, 3 often ; C. 


1639 ‘han don mo,’ have done 
to others. 

moot. C. 147 must. A.S. ‘mot.’ 
‘mot*’ C. 531. 

more and lease, C. 940 people 
of all ranks. 

morweninge, S. 396 morning, 
A.S. * morgen.’ 

mowe, C. 95 may, ‘mowen. 3 
A.S. ‘ ma’g. 3 

muchel, S. 349 much. A.S. 
‘micel 3 The vowel ‘u’ is 
the southern dialect form. 

namely, C. 484 especially. 

nas, C. 405 was not: ‘ne was. 3 
‘nis,’ 448 is not : ‘ne is. 3 

nat. C. 448 not. 

nathelees, C. 148 nevertheless. 
A.S. ‘11a by las.’ 

naturel, S. ird ‘day nature], 1 
the space of one revolution of 
the heavens, twenty-foi: •* hours. 

nempne, S. 318 name. A.S. 
4 nemnan.' ‘nempned, 3 C. 609 
named. 

newefangel, S. 618 loving novel- 
ties. 

newefangelnesse, S. 610 fond- 
ness for novelties; ‘newe,’ 
new. A.S. * fan gen ’ from 
‘foil, 3 to catch. 

nil, C. 119 will not: ‘lie wib’ C. 
646 ‘ne nil, 3 negative desire. 

noblesse, C. 468 nobleness. O.F. 

‘ noblesse. 3 

nobleye, C. 828 nobility, dignity. 

nolde, C. 83 would not: ‘ne 
wolde. 3 

noon, C. 633 none. A.S. ‘nan. 3 
4 non, 3 C. 21 7 no. 

noot, S. 342 know not, knew 
not. A.S. 4 nat 3 (ne wat). 

noriee, C. 561 nurse, 
^novelryes, S. 619 new things. 
O.F. ‘novelrie.’ 

nowebes, C. 382 jewels, jewelled 
ornaments. O.F. 4 nouche, 3 a 
buckle, bracelet. 


w. 


8 
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nyce, S. 5 2 5 sensitive, weak. 
O.F. ‘nice." 

0, C. rio one. A.S. ‘an.' 
obeisaunce, C. 230 obedience, 
office, C. 264 ‘houses of office, * 
pantries, servants' offices, 
of-newe, C. 93K lately, 
oghte, C. 1 1 20 ‘hir oghte,’ as 
A- .. * to be. 

on-loftc. 1 229 above ground, 

lit. aloft. 

011-lyve, S. 423 alive, 
oon, C. 602 ‘ever in oon,' always 
the same. 

outerly, C. 69,9 utteilv, cntiiely. 
A.S. ‘uterra.’ 

out-raye, C. 64;, lose temper, 
start out. O.F. ‘outreer,’ to 
surpass. 

overal, C. 1048 all the time, 

throughout. 

pace, C. 1092 passes, goes a- 
way. O.F. ‘passer.’ 
paleys. 0. 197 palace, 
paraventure, C. 2,74 by chance, 
pardee. S. 6y6 an oath or ex- 
clamation. O.F. ‘ par Dieu.’ 
parements, S. 269 rich hang- 
ings or ornament.-.. (>. F. 

‘ parement 5 from ‘ purer, ’ to 
adorn. 

pas. S. 3 NS a walking pace. 

( >.F. ‘pas.' 

passing, C. 240 surpassing; ‘pas- 
sen, 5 to pass. 

penible, 714 painstaking. 

O.F. ‘penible. 5 

peregryn, S. 428 peregrine, i.e. 

foreign. L. ‘ peregrinu.s. ' 
persone, S. 25 person, 
pistel, C. 1154 epistle, 
pitous, C. 97 sad; S. 20 pitiful. 

O.F. 1 pitos. ’ , 

plat, S. 162 flat. O.F. ‘plat.’ 
plesaunce, C. 658 pleasure, 
pleyn, C. 926 full , perfect. O.F. 
‘plein.’ 


pleyne, C. 97 complain, O.F. 

‘ plaindre. 5 

plye, C. i 1 69 bend. O.F. ‘plier. ’ 
point-devys, S. 560 accurately, 
exactly. 

polyve, 184 pulley, 
povre, C. 200 poor. <). y. 

‘ povre. 5 

prees, S. ifj piess or throng, 
prescience, C. 659 fore-know 
ledge. 

preve, C. 787 proof, test, 
prighte, S. 418 pricked, pret. of 
‘priken.' A.S. ‘pvieian.’ 
prikke, C. 103S torment, dis- 
tress. A.S. ‘prician,' to prick, 
privee, C. 192 ‘privee knighteV 
those in his confidence ; S. y; 1 
‘})ii\ee and apert,’ both se- 
cretly and openly. O, 1 . 
1 prive.' 

proces, S. 658 process of tin 
stoiy, tale. .1 

proheme, C. 43 proem, intm- 
duction. 

propre. S. 6 to own. O. F. 
‘ propre. ' 

prospeetj^ves, S. 2,; 4 perspee- 

t ; \ es. 

prydeles, C. 930 witliout pride, 
pryme, S. 73 nine o’clock ; 
‘pmne large,' S. 360 fully or 
just past nine o'clock, 
prys, 1026 prabe. O.F. 

‘ preis.' 

purveye, C. 19 r to provide. 
O.F. *])orvoir. 5 

pyes,S.6=o magpies. ( ). F. ‘pie.' 
pyne, S. 448 torment, tortuie. 
A.S. ‘ pinian ’ from 1 .. ‘pnenn.’ 

queynte, S. 234 strange, cu- 
riously contrived. (). F. 

* coint, 5 

recchelees, C. 488 careless, in- 
different. A.S. ‘receleas.’ 
‘rekke, 5 C. 1090 care. A.S. 
‘ reccan.’ 
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redresse, C. 431 set right, work 
for. O.F. ‘dressei/ 
reed, C. 317 red. A.S. ‘read.' 
reed, C. *653 council. A.S. 
‘r,~d.’ r _*de.’ C. 1 205 a<ivjse. 
A.S. ‘ rwdan.' 

regne, S. 135 kingdom. O.F. 
1 regne.’ 

remewetl, S. 1X1 re. loved, 
resouned, S. 413 resounded. 
O. K. ‘it .onnei 

rethor, S. 38 rhetorician. orator, 
rewthe, C. =62 a pitiful sight, 
righte wey,C. 2 73 the direct w ay. 
roghte, C. 685 pret. of ‘rekke.’ 

A.S. ‘reccan,’ to care for. 
rood, C. 234 rode. A.S. ‘ridan,’ 
pret. ‘rad.’ 

rouned, S. 2 16 whispered. A.S. 
‘ ruman.’ 

rudenesse, C. 397 rusticity, 
poverty. 

rumbel, G >997 nome, rumour. 

sad, C. 220; C. too 2 grave, 
serious. A.S. ‘ sa?d/ satiated, 
sadnesse. < -452 constancy, 
salueth, S. 91 salutes, 
saufiy, C. S70 safely, 
scathe, C_. 1172 a pity. A.S. 
‘scaj’a/ injury. 

sclaundre, C. 722 slander. 

O.F. ‘eselandre. ’ 
secte, C. 1171 kind, race; S. 

i 7 religious sect, 
seeth, C. 227 seethed, boiled, 
A.S. ‘ sed ban.’ 

selde, C. 146 seldom. A.S. 

‘ seldanA 

sely, C. 948 innocent, hapless. 
A.S. ‘sielig.’ 

semblant, C. 928 appearance, 
show. 

sentence, C. 636 speeches, opi- 
nions. 

servage, C. 482 servitude, 
thraldom. 

sewes, S. 67 juices, delicacies. 
A.S. ‘seaw,’ juice, moisture. 


sey, C. 667 saw, pret. of ‘-ee. ’ 
A.S. ‘scon.’ 

shaltow, C. 560 shall thou. 
A.S. secai.’ * shul,' G. 170 
shall. A.S pi. Gculon.' 
shene, S. 53 bright, beautiful. 
.A.S. ‘-cene.’ 

shewe, L. po explain, put for- 
waid. 

shoop, C. 189 made, pi el. of 
‘sliapen’; C. 903 created, made. 
A.S. ‘scieppan, 5 pret. ‘scop. 1 
shrighte, S. 417 shrieked, 
sikerly, C. 184 ; S. 1 So certainly. 

A.S. ‘sicoi.' L. * securu-'.’ 
sikly, C. 625. ‘sickly heith,' bear 
m sickly fashion, are dis- 
pleased with. 

similitude, S. 4S0 likeness, 
common natuie. 
sit, C. 460 ‘yvel it .sit, 7 it is 
unbecoming. Ablaev, trom 
\siltetb. : 

sith, C. 171 since; C. 90b $tc. 
A.S. ‘ sijijiana * silken,' S. 536; 

4 . sin, ’ S. 552. 

skiles, S. 205 explanations. Ice!. 

*'.kil.’ ('. 1152. 

slake, C. 137; C. 705 cease. 
A.S. ‘slaeian 

slawen, ('. 54^ slain, p. p. of 
‘ slee. ’ A. S. ‘ slaegen. ' 
sle, S. 462 slay. A.S. 4 slean. 1 
‘sleeth,’ C. 628 slays. 3rd 
pers. sing. 

sleighte, C. 1 102 contrivance, 
slyde, C. 82 ‘ leet slyde,’ took 
no heed of. 

slye, S. 230 cleverly airanged; 

5. 672 cunning, 
smal, C, 71 little. 

smerte, C. 629 sharply, sorely, 
adv. 

smit, C. 122 smites, abbrev. 

foim of ‘ smiteth. 1 
smoklees, C. 873 without smock 
or chemise. 

snibbed, S. 688 chided. Icel. 
‘snubba.’ 


8 —-? 
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solempnely, S. 178 gravely, with 

dignity. 

soothfastnesse, C. 934 Ruth, 
soothly, C. 689 truly. A.S. 

1 sf)J\ ’ 

soper, S. 290 supper, 
sophyme, (J. 5 difficult point of 
logic. 

sote, S. 389 sweet. A.S. 

‘ sw etc.' 

soun, C. 271 sound. O. V. 

‘sound S. 103 sound, imitate, 
sounetb, S. 517 pertains, be- 
long-. to, lit. sounds with, 
spille, C. 303 destroy. A.S. 

‘ spilland 

spoused, C. 3 wedded, 
stable, C. 931 constant, 
stalked, C. 5 23 walked slowly. 

A.S. Stealcian.’ 
stant, S. 171 stands, abbrev. 

from ‘standethd 

stevene. S. 150 voice. A.S. 

* stefen. * 

stille, C. 525 quietly. 

stinte, C. 703 cease. A.S. 

‘ stintand 

stounde, C- 1098 moment, time. 
A.S. ‘stundd 

strawe, S. 613 strew. A.S. 

‘ strewiand 

streen, C. 157 strain 01 race. 
A.S. ‘geslroond 

streyne, C. 144 ‘streyne me, 5 
Comjiel myself. O. F. ‘es- 
traindre. ’ 

strook, S. 160 stroke, blow, 
studien, C. 5 reflect, study, 
sturdy, C. 698 cruel; C. 700 
‘sturdincsse,' cruelty. O.F. 
‘ estourdid 

styward, S. 291 steward. A.S. 
‘stiweard,’ one who looked 
after the domestic animals, 
subtil, C. 459 clever. O.F, 
‘ subtil d ‘subtiltee, 5 S. 140; 
C. 69 r treachery, 
sufflsaunce, C. 759 sufficiency. 
O.F. ‘ suffisance. 5 


suffisaunt, C. 960 capable, suf- 
ficiently good. 

suffraunce, C. 1162 endurance. 

O.F. \soffranced 
suster, C. 589 sister. A.S. 

‘ sweostor. ' 

swappe, C. 586 strike. A.S. 
‘swapan,’ sweep, brandish. 
\swapte,'rC. 1099 fell down, 
swerd, S. 57 sword. A.S, 
‘svveordd 

swicli, C. 1 74 such. A.S. ‘swilcd 
swollen, C. 950 proud, 
swough, (J. 1100 swoon. A.S. 

‘swbgan,' to swoon. 
syked,(d. 34,- sighed. A.S.Sicand 
sythe, C. 233 *ofte sythe,' often, 
many time-.. A.S. ‘ sib/ time. 

taftraye, C. 4=5 to affray. O.F. 

‘ effraierd 

talighte, C. 909 to alight. See 
‘lighte. * 

tarraye, C. 961 to array, put in 
order. O.F. ‘ arraierd 
tassaile. C. r 180 to assail. O. F. 

‘ as«,aillerd 

tassaye. C. 454 to assay, put to 
the test. 

tembraee, C. tioi to embrace. 
O.F'. ‘brace,* measure of the 
two arms. 

tempte, C. 733 put to the test, 
tendure, C. 75b to endure, 
tentifly, C. 334 attentively, 
tercelet, S. 304 male hawk. 
O.F. ‘tiercelet.' So called 
because commonly a third 
part less than the female, 
termes, C. 16 pedantic expres- 
sions. O.F. ‘termed 
thadversitee, C. 756 the ad- 
versity. 

ther, C. 464 where, 
thewes, C. 409 virtues. A.S. 
‘|>eawd 

thilke, C. 197 that, the same. 
A.S. ‘ }?e Deled 

tho, C. 764 then. A.S. ‘had 
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threshfold, C. 2 88 threshold. 

A.S. ‘J>erscwaldd 
throp, C. 199 village. A.S. 
‘firopd* 

throwe, C. 450 a short time. 
A.S. ‘ hrfig. ’ 

tidif, S. 648 a small bird, pro- 
bably a titmouse or a wren, 
to-fora, S. 268 Before. A.S. 

1 tu-fi 'rand 

tonne, 0*215 tun, wine-cask, 
to-race. 0 . 572 tear it in pieces. 
O.F. ‘race,’ root. A.S, pre- 
fix * to,’ apart or in pieces, 
to-rent, C. roi2 rent, torn in 
pieces. 

toward, 0 . 778 in time for, in 
preparation for. 

translated, C. 385*11 ansformed. 

tree, 0, 558 wood. 

trench., S. 392 a hollow walk. 

O.F ‘trancher,’ to cut. 
tretis, ( 3 * 331 conferences, ar- 
rangements, 
trille, S. 316 turn, 
trowe, C. 471 think. A.S. 

‘ treowian.’ 

tweye, C. 476 two. A.S. ‘twhd 
t weyne, C . 50 1 wai n , t wo . A.S. 

‘ twcgen,’ masc. form of ‘twad 
twinne, S. 577 to depart from. 
A.S. ‘twad 

twiste, S. 442 twig, bough. 

uncouthe, S. 284 strange, un- 
usual. A.S. ‘un?u}>,’ pret. of 
‘cunnand 

undern, C. 260 the forenoon. 

• It means literally the second 
period of the day from 9 a. in. 
till noon. 

undertake, C. 803 affirm, 
undigne, C. 359 unworthy. 
O.F. ‘digned 

unnethes, C. 3 1 8 scarcely. A.S. «r» 
‘un-eafie, 1 lit. uneasily, 
unsad, C. 995 unstable. See ‘sadd 
untressed, C. 379 unarranged, 
disordered. O.F. ‘tresserd 


upsprang, C. 940 spread. 

verraju C. 343 true. O.F\ 

‘ veraid 

vertu, S. 1 pi power. O.F. 

‘ vertud 

vitaille, C. 265 victuals, food. 
O.F. ‘v’taiiled 

voyde, C. 8of> give up; C. 910 
get rid of. O.F. ‘voidierd 
vyce, S. 101 fault. 

war, S. 490 aware, warned. 
A.S. ‘ge\VA.Td 

wayted, S. 129 watched, ob- 
served. 

wede, C. 863 garments. A.S. 
*w;ede. 5 

weep, C. 545 wept. A.S. k vvfi- 
pan,' jiret. ‘weopd 
wele, C. 474 good fortune. A.S. 
‘we lad 

welkne, C. 1124 welkin, sky. 

A.S. ‘wo!cen,' cloud, 
wells, S. 505 source, 
wem, S. 121 injury. A.S. ‘wem," 
scar, stain. 

wende, C. 304 go. A.S. * wen- 
dan. ’ to turn. 

wende, C. 440 thought. A.S. 
‘wenan,’ to think C. 1174 
‘wened think. 

werk, 0. 28 works, writings; 

S. 482 deeds, facts, 
werreyed, S. 10 made war. 
O.F. ‘ werrierd 

wex, C. 317. A.S. ‘weaxan/ 
pret. ‘weoxd 

whenne, C. 588 whence. A.S. 
‘hwanond 

whider, C. 58 8 whither. A.S. 
‘hwiderd 

whylom, C. 64 formerly. A.S. 
‘hwllumd 

wight, C. 177 person. A.S. 

‘ wihtd 

wikke, C. 785 evil, cruel. A.S. 

‘ wdcca,’ a wizard, evil person, 
windas, S. 184 windlass. 
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wisly, C. S'2 2 ceitainly. A.S. 
‘gewissd 

wit. <J. 148 understanding; C. 
42S. 

witing, C. 492 knowledge, from 
A.S. ‘whan,’ to know, ‘wiste,’ 
C. 524 pret. of ‘watd A.S. 
‘wisted ‘woot,"(d. 155 knows. 
A.S. *wat.* ‘wostow," <d. 32 s 
knowest thou. A.S. ‘ v;ht.’ 
wol, C- i 2S will ; Avoided (d 182 
pret. of Avilland 
woned, C. 339 accustomed. A.S. 

* gewvmian,’ to dwell, be ac- 
customed to. ‘wont,' C'. 844 
j). p. of ‘woned 
wopen, S. 523 p. p. of ‘weped 
worshipe, C. 166 honour; S. 
f 7 1 • 

wortes, C. 226 plants, vege- 

tables. A.S. Avvrld 
worthy, (d. 21 noble; Avoithi- 
nesse,’ C. 824 l'onour. 
woxen, C . 400 giown. p. ]>. of 
‘ \ve\e. 5 

wreke, S. 454 avenge. A.S. 

‘ w recan d 

wrything, S. 127 turning. A.S. 
* w iij?and turn, twist. 

yaf, C. 193 gave. A.S. ‘giefand 

yate, C'. 1013 gate. A.S. 

‘geatd 


y-bore, C. 4S4 born. A.S. l ge- 
borend 

y-dressed, C. 381 placed in 
order. *v* represents the 
A.S. ‘ge’ and should really 
he used only with words of 
English origin, but ( haucer 
occasionally substitutes it for a 
French pi Mix, here piobnbly 
‘a’ in ‘adressei. 
yelden, C. 843 yieid. A.S. 
‘gieldand 

yen, (d 669 eyes. A.S. plui. 
‘edgand 

yerde, C. 22 lod. A.S. ‘gierdd 
yeve, C. 30 give. A.S. ‘ giefand 
y-fere. C. 1113 together. A.S. 
‘geferad 

y-fet, S. 17/ fetched, p. p. of 
* fecchen. ' 

y-feyned, C. 529 evaded, 
y-fostred, Cd 213 fostered. A.S. 

‘fCstoid » 

y-goon, S. 293 gone, j». p. of 

‘gond 

yit, (d. r 20 >et. A.S. ‘gietd 
y-lyke, C. 602 alike, the same. 
A.S. ‘gelied 

y-nogh, (d 42^ enough. A.S. 
‘gen olid 

yore, C. 68 for a long time ; 

S. 403 before. A.S. ‘gearad 
y-prayed, C. 269 invited. 
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flavor ik Lumbv 7 '6 

Caesar 

1 )e Bello (iaJiico 




Com. i, ill, vi. vm 

1 e ik et t 

I /b 

,, 

», II-III, end vn 

n 

■2 /- each 


». I- 1 I 1 

a 

;>h 

,, 

,, IV-V 

„ 

i/b 

M 

,, i, ii, in, iv, v, vi. vn Shm.klnugh 
{ With complete Vot abu.anes) 

1 ,T> f v;< h 

” 

Do Bello Galileo. Bk vn 
( Text only) 


-/8 

„ 

De Bello Civih. Com. i 

PcTett 

3 /- 

,, 

,, ,, Com. hi 

,, 

c/r. 

Cicero 

Actio I’rima in C. Verrem 

Cow ie 

1/6 

,, 

De Amicitia, De Senectute 

Reid 

3/6 each 

} , 

I)e. Officiis. Bk III 

Holden 

2 /“ 

” 

Pro Lege Manilla 

Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 

Nicol 

ilC 


I’rima in C. Verrem 

ITeitland & Cowie a/* 

„ 

Ep. ad Atlicum. Lib. ii 

Pretor 

?>/• 

„ 

Orations against Catiline 


2 , f e 

t „ 

In Catilinanr I 

( With Vocabulary) 

Flather 

1/6 

>> 

Philippica Secunda 

Peskett 

3 /* 

,, 

Pro Archia Poeta 

Reid 

'zf- 


„ Balbo 

•* 

ifC 
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LATIN continued . 


Author 

Work 

Editor 

Frier 

Cicero 

16 . ■ Miione 

Reid 

2/6 

*, 

,, M arena 

1 1< itJand 

?,!- 

n 

,, Duccio 

1 iolden 

4 [ ( > 


,, Ku^cio 

I . C. I\ icol 

7 f 6 

,, 

,, Sulla 

Reid 

i/6 

,, 

Somnium Se'ph'ius 

Rea rman 

W- 

Cornelius Nepers 

1' our part.'. 

Shued.i.uigh 

i/6 nit h 

llrasmus 

< elloijma IuMia 

ti. M. l.dn; 

mis 1/6 


t \item C.dloyuli J .a< :ua 

,, 

i / 6 

H ci ace 

FpiDes. J>k i 

Shuck burgh 

i\h 

>s 

Odes and Fpodes 

Low 

r>i~ 

, J 

Ode-, Looks j, in 


2/- eark 

’’ 

,, R>o< >k.-> u, i v ; 1 [ii »de 


i/o .i ii Zi 


Satires, liuuk J 


3 /- 

Juvenal 

Sal ires 

Dull 

5/- 

Livy 

Lck i 11. 

j. led wards 

Inthi 7 'ras 


u 

D > 5 ovav 

3/6 

,, 

,, IV, IX. XXVII 

Stephen -on 

'2/6 C,)t k 


,, Vi 

Marshall 

3/6 


n V 

Whin ley 

2/6 


X.M, XV ii 

1 din-dale 

2/6 rath 

,, (adanted from) 'Dory >d iIm Km^ol'Ron’.c 

G. M. Fdvn 

v is i/6 


i Iota' ius and other Stone- 


1 '6 

Lucan 

IGu.mmi. Lk I 

i ieit iand <lv . 

Haskins 1/6 


J >c Hello Cl\ ilk Ill: \ it 

! 1 legate 


Lucretius 

It'.'ks 111 and \ 

Dul f 

2/- 6 ,i. •> 

Ovid 

D-ti. Look VI 

Sidgwick 

1/6 

,, 

Meiamorpla m--. f ’k ? 

Do^dall 

i 6 


,, ilk VMM 

Summers 

J /6 

f- .. 

Sena 'On., from tie* Tri 1 1 a 
(IC'/k I'oiosui i) 

Simpson 

1 6 

tPliaedrus 

Faille-., Rks ] aid *j 

( // ’ith ( o<. obtain /j') 

Ida! her 

1/6 

Plautus 

K pi dicus 

Gi iv 

3 /- 

,, 

St iehus 

Fennell 

2/6 


Tiiniimmu- 

Gray 

.V* 

Pliny 

1 .utters. F >ok VI 

I isiff 

>K> 

Quintus Curti us 

Alex, amici m India 

lieitland A 

Haven .i/6 

Sallust 

t atiime 

Summers 

- / - 


1 non riba 


2 16 

Tacitus 

A Vib ola ami G<‘) mania 
Hist, 1’k i 

Stephenson 

Davies 

2/6 

} „ 

,, Ilk in 

Summers 

2/6 

Terence 

i la at mil imonimonos 

Gray 


Verg-il 

Aeueid i to xn 

Sidgwrck 

i / 6 oil h 

1 „ 

,, i, n, mo, vi, ix, x, xi 
( / / ith i onipictc f oca ! <u!a> u 

.XII „ 

1/6 each. 

,, 

Lueolics 

» 

1/6 

, , 

Getmrics i, II, and nr, tv 

,, 

2/- each 

,, 

Complete Works, Vol. j, Text 

t/6 



THE PITT PRESS SERIES, 'ETC. 


FRENCH. 

The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary . 


A uthot 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

About 

Le Roi des Montagues 

Ropes 

T 

*Biart 

Quand j’etair petit, Pis i, n 

Boielle 

'll • each 

Boileau 

L’Art Poetique 

Nichol Smith 

;/6 

Corneille 

La Suite du Menteur 

M asson 

a/- 


Polveucte 

Braun holtz 



Le Cid 

Eve 

ii - 

De Bonnechose 

Lazare Hocbe 

Colbeck 

it- 


Bertrand du Guesciin 

LeatlAs 

•2/- 

-* 

,, Part it 


i/6 

D’Harleville 

Le Vieux Celibataire 

C . Masson 

2/- 

Delavigne 

Louis XI 

Eve 

'll - 

) * 

Les Enfants d’Edouard 

9 t 

?f- 

De Lamartine 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Clapin X Ropes 

»/6 

De Vigny 

La Canne de Jonc 

Eve 

i/6 

* Dumas 

3 -a Fortune de D’Artagnan 

Ropes 

it- 

"Enault 

Le Chien du Cn pi tame 

Venall 

'll - 

Erekinann-Chatrian I. a Guerre 

Clapin 

:,h 


Waterloo, Le liloc us 

Ropes 

$b each 

> > 

Madame Tliere.se 


bi- 

i j 

llistoire d’un Consent 


ll- 

Gautier 

Voyage cn Itnlie (Se’ections) 

Paycn I’ayne 

3 /- 

Guizot 

Dhcouis sur i'Histoire de la 




Revolution d’Angleterre 

Ivc 

2 A* 

Hugo 

Les Burgtuves 

. , 

2/6 


Selected i’uoms 



Leinercier 

I’redegoiiile ct Bum. haut 

< i. Masson 

lb 

* ivialot 

Renu et ses Amis 

Venall 

'll- 

* ,, 

Kemi en Angleterre 


ih 

Merim6e 

C ol . >mBa (A In ia'ged ) 

Ropes 

*b 

Michelet 

L<>:n - XI i Charles tlie Bold 

y y 

2/6 

Moliero 

Le Bourgeois Ceutllhommc 

Clapin 

i/6 


L’Ecole de.-> EetH'mcs 

Saint.sbury 

2/6 

,, 

Les Pi tlcit uses ridicules 

Biaimholtz 

1 b 

, , 

, , (A b) -idged Edition) 

,, 

ib 

, , 

Le Misanthrope 

,, 

2/ 6 

J5 

L’A care 


2/6 

*Perrault 

Fairy Tales 

Rippmann 

1/6 

Piron 

La Metromanie 

"Masson 

ib 

Ponsard 

Cliailotie Corday 

Ropes 

2/- 

Eacine 

Les Plaideuis 

Braun holtz 

2 b 

,, 

,, (Abridged Edition) 

,, 

1 b 

,, 

Athalie 

Eve 

2 b 

Sainte-Beuve 

M. Dam 

G. Masson 

1 b 

Sainilne 

Picciola 

Ropes 

it- 

Bandeau 

Tvldile de la Seigliere 

Bull 

'll- 

Scribe & Legouv6 Bataille de Dames 

if- 

Scribe 

Le Vcrre d’Eau 

Colbeck 

2/- 

S6daine 

Le Pliiloooplie sans le savoir 

Bull 

2/- 


4 
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FRENCH continued. 


- A utkor 

IV ork 

Editor 

Price 

oouvestr© 

Un Pliilosopiie sous Jos Toits 

live 

2/ ' 

,, 

Le Serf cV Le Chevrierde Lorraine Ropes 

2/- 

*Souvestre 

Le Serf 

Ropes 

1/6 

Spencer 

A Primer of French Vcfto 

3 h 

StaeL Mine de Le Directoite 

Masson Piotliero 

2/- 

” 

Dix Annces d’Kxil (Hook n 
chapters i- S) 


2 /- 

Tliierry 

Lett res sui l’hLtoire de 
ranee (\U 1 — X\iv) 


2/6 

” 

Reals des Temps Merovin- 
i’iens, I — III 

Masson & Ropes 

3 /* 

Villemain 

Lasem is ou les Grecs du XV° Sicde Masson 

2/- 

Voltaire 

1 1 Ft one du Sieele de Louis 

XIV, hi three parts Masson X Prothero 2/6 

each 

Xavier de 

\La Jeune Sihcrienne. Ltd 

Masson 

1J6 

Maistre 

( Lepreux tie la Ciied’Auste ^ 

* Andersen 

• GERMAN. 

77 / c Volumes mured * contain 
Light Stories 

Voc ah alary. 
Kippmaim 

2 j6 

Benedix 

Di Wes] a. * 

llreul 

oh 

Freytag 

Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen 

Wagner 

*/- 


Die Journuiisten 

Kve 

2/6 

Goetlie 

Kiiahenjahie (1 7^9 — j 761) 

Wagner & Cartmell 

* 3 >1 

2/- 


lleiinann und Doiothea 

3/6 


Iphigeilie auf Tauris 

IheuI 

a/6 

’Grimm 

Twenty Stones 

Rippmann 

3 /- 

Gutzkow 

Zopfund Schwert 

Wolstenholme 

yf) 

Hacklander 

Dor geheime Agent 

L. I.. Milner Burry 


Hauff 

Das Biiddes Kaisers 

Breed 

6h 

,, 

Das Wiithshaus ini Spessait 

Scliloitmann 


Die Karavane 

A Cartmell 
Schlotimann 

3 /- 

3 /- 

* ,, 

Her Scheik von Alessandria 

Rippmann 

2/6 

Immermami 

I >er Oberliol 

Wagner 

3 /- 

*Klee 

1 >ie deuischen 1 loldeiisagen 

Wolstenholme 

3 /- 

Kohlrausch 

1 )as Jahr i tt 1 

Cartmell 

3 /- 

Lessing 

Minna von Barnhelm 

Wolstenholme 

3 /- 

Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables 

Brcul 

3 /- 

Mendelssohn 

Selected Lctteis 

Si me 

3 /- 

Raurner 

Der erste Kreu/zug 

Wagner 

2/- 

Riehl 

Culturgeschichlliche 

•Noveilen 

Wolstenholme 

3 /- 

* 

» » 

Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 
rechtigkeil Gottes 


3/- 

Schiller 

Wilhelm Tell 

Breul 

2/6 

M 

, , (A bridged Edition ) 

,, 

t/A 



THE PITT PRESS 


SERIES, ETC . 


GERMAN i ofi i in u?J. 

Author Ji ork Editor 

Schiller Gcschiehte des dreissigjah- 

ngen lvricgs. Cook 111 . ISicul 
M;ma Stuart ,, 

,, Wallen~.li, n I. (Lngei and 

IVcoluumii) ,, 

„ Wallenstein II. ( Pod) 

Sybcl Kugen von Savoyen Rhuggin 

Uiilaiid Km>i, I Jcrzog von Sehw aben Wolstenholme 

Get man Dactylic 1 'oetiy Wagner 
ballads on Gei man History 

SPANISH. 

Le Sage & lsla Los T.udiones de AMunas Kirkpatrick 
Galdos Trafalgar ,, 


3 /* 

3/6 

.j/6 

-/6 

3/6 

3 /- 

*/- 


3 /- 

D- 


ENGLISH. 



ULtorica! Ikdlni,- 

Sidgwick 

i/6 


Old Rail ads 

f f 

i/6 

Bacon 

History of the Reien of 

King Henry VII ' 

Lumby 

.V* 


L.-aav . 

West 

3/6 


Kv.'\v All anti? 

G. C. M. Smith 

i /6 

Burke 

A merican Speeches 

1 u lies 

3 /- 

Clin ucer 

Piologve and Knight’s Talc M , 

, Eentin/., -Smith 

2/6 

Cowley 

Piose Wotks 

Lumby 

4 h 

Defoe 

Robinson Cu-oe, K\?l ! 

Mr. sterm an 

?/- 

Earle 

M icrocosnn <g* apiiy 

West S- K 

4/- 

Goldsmith 

TiavGlei ana IKieiud Ydiagt. 

M iii'ison 

1 l(i 

Gray 

Logins 

dovey 

4/- 

+ „ 

Ode on the Spring and I lie {had 

1 „ 

s«/. 

+ ,, 

Ode on the Spung an ) The 1 deg 

V i, 

8 ,/. 

Knurs! ey 

'J'he II a oes 

Ik A. Gardner 

1/6 

Lamb 

Tales from Shnkc-peare. 2 Set ie- 

. Flat her i/6 < 

d('h 

Macaulay 

Loid Clive 

limes 

1/6 


Warren Hastings 

,, 

t /6 

j ’ 

Willi. i’.n kill and Kail of Chatham ,, 

2/6 

1 

John Runyan 


i/- 

{ ,, 

John Milt nt 

] 'lather 

i/6 

,, 

I .ays and other Poems 


i/6 

, , 

] f Story of .England Chaps. r-- ill 

Re< Ida way 

2/- 

Mayor 

A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy 


d/6 

2/- 


fiern Th ties to < ieero 
Handbook ol English alette 


Milton 

Arcades 

Verity 

ijG 


Ode on the Nativity, T/Alle-) 


2/6 


oiu, 11 Pemeiosiy ^ Lycidasf 


t „ 

Coiaus &; Eyada.s 

tt 

2/- 

}J 

Samson Agonistes 

»» 

2/C 

?) 

Sonnets 


l/6 


Paradise Eost, six parts 

C</< k 

More 

History of King Richard III 

Lumby 

3/6 



MR YlTT PRRSS SRP/l.S, hTC. 


* 

ENGLISH a -fit in::, ui. 

Work 

E f't'ir 

^rirg 

More 

Utopia 

Tamihy 

2 j, 

Pope 

Essay on Criticism 

WVs* 

2 

Scott 

Munition 

Masmrmnn 

2/6 

s 5 

Lady ol tho Lake 


zj(\ 

,, 

Lay o| the las' Mins' it! 

Id:, liter 

2/- 

,, 

Lr-end of Mntpii.a. 

Simwm 

2/6 

,, 

J,oVd of the id,. 

Elatlier 

2 /- 

,, 

Old .Mori may 

Nick lin 

2/6 


Kenilworth 

h’lalher 



The Talt'-m.m 

A. S. Gave 

‘ l i’- 

,, 

<Jiwntin J )m ward 

Mu risen 

ll' 

Shakespeare 

A MuLunme s -N iphi Dream 

Verily 

I 6 

„ 

Twelfth Nip tit 

i/6 


Julius Caesar 


i/6 

,, 

The Tempest 


1,6 

,, 

Kite; Lear 


i /<> 


Met chart of Venice 


i ! t\ 

t , 

K ini'- Ricluid 11 


i/6 

;; 

A I.the l! 

Kmc 1 Ki i v V 

” 

! .'6 
t/6 


Mriehuh 


t /< i 

Shakespeare & Fletcher Two \'<>lm ICiii'-iMc Ji 

Shr-at 

;;/6 

Sidney 

An ApMjcei- lor i‘.>UMC 

Shuck 1 Hugh 

kr 

Spenser 

h owro H\ nines 

Mi •- Whist anlev c/> 

Wordswoi — 

Selected Looms 

M ibS 1 hi ifiit 

.531 1/6 

West 

Carlos 

Mill 

h.lf'iiu ui - oi h rrq; t f'di Gt. minim 

Krphsh Grnmnrii ft *r lkmnntr? 

Key to i'Ypii.d} t o.iiiimai'. 

Shoit History of ihLNh India 

Elementary Commercial Geography 

2/6 

t/ 

tj/6 2/. ' 

r /- 

t/6 

Bartholomew 

Robinson 

Jackson 

Atlf > ol Conimeicud Geogiapny 

Church Catechism FAplaimd 

The i 'rayer B :ok Explained, i 

it I 

3 / 

2/- 

2 /(> 

Ball 

fBlythe 

Euclid 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary Alger f a 

Geometrical Drawing 

Part I 

Part 11 

Books I— VI, xi, XII 

Taylor 

•t/6 

2/6 

2/- 

5 /' 

„ 

P.ooks ] — Vi 

4 /- 

” 

Books I— IV 

Alcn cpmrofpltf 

» 

3 /- 


Also separately 

Books i, & ii; Ilf £ TV; v, k vi; xi, & xil 1/6 ,W/ 
Solutions to Exercises in Taj loi N 
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MATHEMATICS continual. 


A utho *■ 

Hobson & J esBop 
Loney 


»» 


n 

tSanderson 
Smith, C. 


»» 

Hale, G. 


Work Editor 

Elementary Plane Trigonometry 
Elements of Statics and Dynamics 
Part I. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of Dynamics « 

Elements of Hydrostatics 
Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics 
Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
Geometry for Y oung Beginners * 

Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 
Part i. Chapters I — Tin. Elementary, Vith 
or without answers 

Part ii. Chapters ix— xx, with or without 
answers 

Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 


n fj 
t rtee% 

4/6 

7 Id 

4/6 

3/6 

4/6 

5 /- 

7/6 

4/6 

t /4 

3/6 


*/* 


* 1 ’ 

7/6 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 

i 


1 Bidder & Baddeley Domestic Economy 

4/6 

tBosanquet 

(The Education of the Young) 

( from the Republic oi Plato } 

2/6 

tBurnet 

Aristotle on Education 

- . 2/6 

Comenius 

Lite and Educational Work* 

S. S. Laurie 3/6 

Farrar 

General Aims of the Teacher ) 


Poole 

Form Management i 1 Vl 

u. I/O 

dHope & Browne A Manual of School Hygiene 

3/6 

Locke 

Though*-, ci! Education 

R. II. Quick V 6 

fMacCunn 

Tile 31 . 11 ,:?.'; of Character 

2/ 6 

Milton 

Tractate on Education 

0 . Browning 2/* 

Sidgwick 

On Stimulus 

1 r 

Thnng 

Theory and Practice of Teaching 

4/6 

fShuckburgh 

A Short History of the Greeks 

4/6 

1 Woodward 

A Short History of the Expansion of 


the British Empire (1500—1902) 

4/- 

t 

An Outline History of the Briu^U 



Empire (1500 — 1902) 

1/6 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
C. F. CLAY, Manager. 

Hotihoit : FETTER LANE, E.C. 

©Uinburjjl) : ioo, PRINCES STREET. 








